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PEEFACE. 



NOTWITHSTANDING the numerous grammars already 
published, no apology is needed for issuing another. 
English Grammar, as a science, seems yet to lack the 
chief feature of a science, namely, " organisation of know- 
ledge." It consists of a great mass of facts imperfectly 
classified and correlated, and consequently lacks unity and 
cohesion, and gives to a young student the impression that 
many of its distinctions and rules are purely arbitrary. 
This is a serious defect which greatly diminishes the 
educational value of the study of language, in itself the 
most general and the most powerful educational instrument 
the experience and ingenuity of man have devised. 

It seemed, therefore, worth while to attempt some 
improvement in the methods usually followed, and some 
advance on the results attained. For this purpose the 
language itself has been made to furnish its facts in such 
a way as to assist in the classification of them, and in the 
establishment of principles ; and no distinction has been 
recognised in this work which the language itself does not 
require. 

The end proposed has necessitated rather more independ- 
ence and freedom in dealing with the subject than has 
been usual ; but without some departure from custom no 
advance would have been possible. Whether the freedom 
claimed was necessary or justifiable the reader must judge. 
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IV PREFACE. " 

The Author desires to acknowledge his indebtedness 
to the works of Prof. Earle, Prof. Skeats, Dr. Angus, 
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INTEODUCTION. 



SPEECH is thought expressed in words. The words used by 
a given people constitute the language of that people. A 
language consists, however, of signs and significant sequences. 
We are not here concerned with the origin of language, but we 
may safely assert that one condition must have controlled it from 
the earliest stage to the latest, namely, that the language should 
be intelligible to the persons using it. This presupposes two 
things: the use of generally recognised signs or words, and of 
equally recognised usages, customs, and expedients for indicating 
the way in which the things signified are connected in thought. 
In other words, from the beginning a language must have had 
a vocabulary, and a grammar or set of customs which regulate 
the use of words as a medium of thought and speech. 

In the following pages we propose to examine the English 
language : to classify its words or signs, and to discover and 
enunciate the rules which usage and custom have fixed as the 
means for rendering words most efficient as the vehicle of thought. 
The object of grammar is to render the structure of the language 
obvious and its forms familiar; to discover the principles on 
which it is built up, the full import of its signs, and the functions 
discharged by them. Until some such insight into the language 
has been obtained, no one can avail himself to the full of its 
power and resources. Without such knowledge the finer dis- 
tinctions and excellences are lost, and the acquirement of the 
arts of speaking and writing with force and elegance are impos- 
sible. Doubtless the language of the society in which we move. 
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VI INTRODUCTION. 

and of the writers we are most familiar with, exercises the most 
potent influence in the formation of habits of thought and speech. 
What we shall assimilate and make our own will depend, how- 
ever, in great measure on our readiness and ability in recognising 
excellences and defects when we meet with them. It is precisely 
this power which a careful study of the forms of the language 
gives us. Moreover, it renders the acquisition of other languages 
easier and more successful, and affords a kind of mental dis- 
cipline which is of the highest vahie. 

A knowledge of the forms in use would be far from satisfactory 
unless accompanied by the command of a copious vocabulary, the 
acquirement of which is, therefore, an object we must set before 
ourselves. Accordingly, special attention has been paid to the 
vocabulary, and at the end of the book a very varied and ample 
collection of quotations is given, in the belief that the student 
will learn more from an intelligent and careful examination of 
the choicest utterances of our best writers than from any amount 
of merely formal grammar, and at the same time will enlarge his 
vocabulary in the most interesting and most effective way. It 
is, however, in the examination of the language itself that the 
distinctions and forms treated of in grammar will be found of 
the greatest assistance, and the need for those distinctions as well 
as their justification will reveal themselves. 
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AN ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR AND ANALYSIS. 



CHAPTER L 
THE SENTENCE. 



Speech and Grammar. Grammar is the science which 
seeks to discover and to formulate the laws of speech. Like all 
true sciences, it depends on careful ohservation of things, on the 
detection of resemblances and differences among them, and on a 
proper grouping of them into classes, according to these resem- 
blances and differences. 

Words, inasmuch as they constitute the elements of speech, 
are the things to which observation must be directed, and from 
which the laws of speech must be discovered and established. 

Speech is the instrument by means of which mind communi- 
cates with mind; and words, or the elements of speech, are 
primarily articulate sounds^ which we employ to denote the 
things 2 which engage our thoughts. 

The first thing that strikes us in considering speech is that 
it is not a mere succession of words, but that the words are 
arranged in well-marked groups, each of which is complete in 
itself. This is well seen in such simple speech as children are 
masters of, and of which the following may be taken as samples : — 

Birds Jly. Fishes swim. Dogs hark. Children play. 

Here we have four groups of words, each of which is complete 
in itself. Further, we shall find that aU speech, whether of old 

* Long before writing was thought of speech had attained considerable 
perfection ; and children learn to speak long before they learn to write. 

* The word " thing," as here used, is not limited to material objects, but 
includes whatever can engage the attention of the mind : whatever we can 
think about* 

i'- 1 
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2 AN ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND ANALYSIS. 

or young, consists of (one or more) groups of words, each group 
being complete in itself. Such a group of words is called a 
Sentence.^ 

A sentence is thus a group of words used as speech, and 
forming a complete utterance; and speech is made up of sen- 
tences. We have called words the dements of speech ; we may 
now call the sentence the unit of speech : it is the smallest 
complete portion of speech. 

The Sentence. Let us examine the short sentences before 
given, and compare them with each other so as to discover points 
of resemblance. 

If we write them thus — 



Birds 

Fishes 

Dogs 



fly, 

swim, 
bark, 



we observe that in each sentence the word in the first column 
{birds fjishes, or dogs) denotes what the speech or utterance is about; 
while that in the second column {Jly, swim, bark) makes an asser- 
tion or statement about those things. As we proceed we shall 
find that this is not a mere accident, but that every sentence, 
whether long or short, consists essentially of the same two 
elements, namely — 

1. A word to denote the thing or things spoken about ; and, 

2. A word, or a group of words,^ which makes an assertion 

about the thing or things. 

The first is called the Subject of the sentence, and the second 
is called the Predicate. 

We have thus learnt that speech consists of words arranged in 
sentences; and that every sentence consists of (at least) two 
parts — a subject and a predicate. 

The Subject is the word which denotes the person or thing about which 
an assertion is made. 

The Predicate is a word (or group of words ^ which makes an asser- 
tion about the person or thing denoted by the subject. 

Exercise 1. Separate the sentences in Section 1, (p. 250), into subjects 
and predicates. (Arranged in two columns.) 

' The student should note carefully the meaning attached to the words 
used. He will thus shorten his labour and render it more successfuL 

* The student will see in the following paragraph on the Predicate why 
these words are added. 
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THE SBNTENGE. 3 

The Predicate. If we further examine the speech of chil- 
dren we find such sentences as the following : — 

(a) Cats catch mice, Charlie hit me. You teased Charlie. Cowa 
eat grass ^ I see you. 

Let us write them as before^ and compare these sentences with 
the previous ones y first noting resembkmces. 
Cats catch mice. 

Charlie hit me. 
I see you. 

We observe that these sentences, like the first group, may be 
separated into two natumlly distinct parts, the subject and the 
predicate (separated as before by the upright line). 

But we may also note a point in which they differ. The pre- 
dicate in the new sentences consists of two parts ; in the previous 
sentences it consisted of one word. Looking at the above sen- 
tences, we feel that "(7ate catch" is not a complete group of 
words ; it is not a sentence. Similarly " Charlie hit " is not a 
complete group, and requires some other word to complete it, or 
to make it a sentence. Each of the other groups w incomplete 
without the final word. Note next that the sense of incomplete- 
ness is not referred at all to the subject {cats, Charlie, etc.) : it is 
the predicate which is incomplete without some additional word. 

The cause of this incompleteness is to be found in the nature 
of the words. The words " catch" " hit" and " ea^" and many 
similar words, denote activities or active states which can have 
no existence apart from something acted upon. The thing or 
person acted upon, or involved in the activity, is spoken of as the 
object of the activity, and the word that denotes it is called the 
Object of the sentence. 

The Object is a word which denotes a person or thing necessarily involved 
in the activity denoted by the predicate. 

(6) We will next examine another type of sentence met with 
at the very outset of an examination of ordinary speech. Such 
sentences as the following are amongst our earliest acquisitions : — 
Dogs are animals. Bread is food. James is clever, 
Emw/a is diligent. 
Compare these sentences with the previous ones. First we 
note that they resemble them in consisting of two well-marked 
parts — subject and predicate. 

Subject. ' Predicate. 



Dogs { are animals. 
Bread | is food. 
Emma is diligent. 
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4 AN ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND ANALYSIS. 

Next note how they differ from previous sentences. We fi»nd 
that the predicate in these sentences consists of two words, and 
that are or w, without the word which follows it, makea no 
assertion, conveys no meaning, and, is not a predicate. 

Next, compare them with our last examples of sentences, 
" Gats catch mice,^' etc. We noted that catch, hit, etc., are 
predicates, but require completing by some other word, called the 
object. In the sentence ** Dogs are animals," on the other hand, 
we observe that are is not a predicate, nor is the word is in the 
other sentences. Hence the words anim^als, food, clever, and 
diligent are essential parts of the predicate, and not its completion. 
They are, therefore, not objects guch as we met with in our 
previous sentences.^ The student should note once for all that 
is, are, and the parts of the verb " be '' cannot form a predicate 
by themselves. 

(c) Yet another type of sentence remains to be examined, of 
which the following may be taken as examples : — 

The letter is ready /or the post, Henry was guilty of negligence. 
Children are anocious to please. 

Arranging them in vertical columns, as before, we see that the 
full upright line separates subjects from predicates. 



Subject. 



The letter 

Henry 

Chil<fren 



Predicate. (Complement). 



is ready 
was guilty- 
are anxious 



for the post, 
of negligence, 
to please. 



The fresh features are : (1) That the predicate is incomplete 
without some other word; and (2) That the completion of the 
predicate is not a word denoting a thing acted upon, such as we 
met with in the sentences in group (a). It is not an object,^ and 
we require a separate name for such a completion of the predicate. 
It is called the Complement. 

The Complement is a word, or group of words, whicli completes the sense 
of the predicate, bat does not denote the object of an activity.^ 



» What is the definition of an object ? 

^ For farther information concerning the complement, see the Analys 
of Sentences, p. 93. 
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5 



Jjet us now gather up what we have learnt about the predicate. 
We have seen that it may consist of : — 

1. A single word denoting an activity or state, as Birds \Jli/, 

She I sleeps. 

2. A word which, while it makes an assertion, denotes an 

activity that requires the thing acted upon to be 
named in order to complete the assertion. The thing 
so named and the word denoting it are called the 
object; as in the sentence Cats | catch mice. 

3. Such words as are and is, and another word, as in the 

sentence Dogs | are animals* Here we must carefully 
note that such words as are and is cannot form a 
predicate by themselves, and that the word which 
follows them is an essential part of the predicate, not 
its completion. There would be no predicate without 
these words. 

4. Such a word as was, is, or are, and some word such as 

ready, guilty, or anocioics, which requires some additional 
word or words to complete the sense — which words do 
not name an object of an activity, but complete the 
predicate in some other way. Such a completion of 
the predicate is called the complement; as, He | was 
anxious | to please. 

Exercise 2. Separate each sentence in Section 2, (p. 250), into subject, 
predicate, and object; or into subject, predicate, and complement (if it 
contains these parts). Thus : — 



Subject. 


Predicate. 


Object or Complement. 


Cats 
Bats 
Snow 
William 


catch 

are mammals. 

falls. 

is anxious 


mice (Object). 

to learn (Complement). 



Enlargement of the Subject (and Object). Referring 
back to our first group of sentences, we see that we can, with 
such slight changes as we frequently make, modify them by 
introducing additional words. Thus:^ 



Soms birds 


fly. 


Living fishes 


swim. 


These children 


play. 
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6 AN ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND ANALYSIS. 

Here we have added a modif3dng word to the subject, and 
looking merely to the number of words in the subject, we say the 
word added is an Enlargement of the Subject We may, indeed, 
add a large number of modifying words to the same subject. 
Thus we may say: — 

Most healthy, energetic, little children | play. 

However many words are added to the subject to modify it, 
they are called the enlargement of the subject. Each modifying 
word introduces some element of distinction, of quality, or of 
quantity we wieh to note. Similarly the object may be enlarged. 
Thus:— • 



Subject. 



Cats 



Predicate. Enlargement of Object. 



catch ! many troublesome, little 



Object. 



An Enlargement of the Subject is any word or words added to par- 
ticularise tbe person or thing denoted by the Subject, but qualifying the 
Subject only. 

An Enlargement of the Object is any word or words added to par- 
ticularise the person or thing denoted by the Object, but qualifying the 
Object only. 

Exercise 8. Separate each sentence in Section 8, (p. 260), into En- 
largement of Subject I Subject | Predicate | Object | Enlargement of 
Object. 

Extension of the Predicate. We may also make changes 
in our original sentences by adding words which affect only the 
Predicate. Thus we may say : — 



Birds 


fly occasionally. 


Children 


1 play everywhere. 


Fishes 


swim grace/uMy, 


James 


succeeded completely. 



A large number of modifying words may be thus added to a 
given predicate ; as, for example : — 

Birds I fly | occasionally, for long distances, with great stoiftness. 

These additional words are called JExtensions of the Predicate. 
The "extension," while increasing the number of words, introduces, 
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THE BBNTBNCB, . 7 

for the most part, a limitation as to time, place, manner, or 
degree; it shows the extent of our assertion by marking its 
limits. 

An Extension of the Fredieate is any word or words added to a eompltie 
Predicate to modify the assertion in respect to time, plaee, manner, pnrpose, 
or degree ; or to strengthen, weaken, or deny the assertion ; or to modify 
the assertion in any way. It modifies the Fredieate only, 

£xercise 4. Separate each sentence in Section 4, (p. 251), into En* 
largement of Subject | Subject | Predicate | Object ] Enlargement of 
Object I Extension, as in the examples below. 



Siunmary of Chapter L 

Our observation and examination of ordinary speech have 
disclosed the following facts : — 

1. That words are the elements of speech, and that they are 

arranged in natural and complete groups called 
Sentences. 

2. That every sentence consists of at least two parts: a 

Subject and a Predicate. 

3. That some predicates require completing by an Object, 

and others by a Complement. 

4. That the subject may have other words added to it, which 

\^ords are called the Enlargement of the Subject. 
Similarly, words may be added to the Object forming 
an Enlargement of tiie Object. 

5. That the Predicate may be modified by additional words, 

forming what is called the Extension of the 
Predicate. 

The different parts or members of the sentence may be more readily 
exbibited to the eye in a tabular form, such as is use^ in "Analysis of 
Sentences." Some such form the student should adopt. A complete 
mastery of the principal parts of the sentence is a necessary preliminary 
to a successful study of the laws of speech ; and the necessary familiarity 
with these parts can be acquired only by repeated exercise in analysing, or 
separating, the sentence thus into its parts. 
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AN ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND ANALYSIS, 

The Principal Farts of the Sentence. 
Model for the Analysis op the Simple Sentence. 



Enlargement of Subj. ' Subj. jl Predicate. 



Most I bJrda 
This , cat 



I Dogs 



I fly. 

; caught 



Obj. 



Enlargement of Obj. Extension of Pred. 



mice those, two, little 

I I I i 



areanimala. 
Children' are anxious 
I ! I to please 

I I , (complL). 

These two healthy children 1 1 smiled. 

I I I ' i 

(Dist.) (Quant.) (Qual.) [\ 



BirJs 



fly 



often, away, suddenlj. 

Ill I 

( Time) (Space) (Manwr) 



QnefltionB on Chapter I. 

1. State carefully the end aimed at in Grammar. 

2. How are words and sentences related to speech ? 

3. Which are the two most important elements of the sentence ? 

4. Define the Subject, the Predicate, and the Object. 

5. Wliat is an Enlargement of the Subject, and an Extension of the 
Predicate ? 
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CHAPTER n. 

THE PARTS OP SPEECH. 

The Subject and Object. HOUHS. 

We have seen that every sentence consists of at least two parts, 
a Subject and a Predicate. Let us observe first what sort of 
words are employed as Subjects. Placing before us mast of the 
words we have already had as subjects, we find they include 
the following : — 

Birds, JlsheSy cats, dogs, cows, children, bread, James. 

We remember that each word denoted some person or thing 
(about which some assertion was made). And whenever we wLsh 
to speak about persons or things, we must denote them by some 
word which, in the first instance, must be what we in common 
language call a name ; that is, a word used to denote a person or 
thing, and having no other function <w v^se. Such a word is called 
a Noun. 

Again, we found that some predicates require an Object to be 
named in order to complete the sense ; and if we write down the 
words which denoted " objects " of activities, we find the 
following : — 

mice, Charlie, grass. 

Similarly, after is and are, we found in the Predicate the words 

animals, food. 

All these words denote persons or things, of which we say they 
are the names. These words, also, are therefore Nouns. 

We will now define the Noun ; that is, we will state exactly 
what a noun is. 

Definition of the N'oun. A Noun is the name of anything. 

Examples. William^ Mary, Smith, Enffland, Thames, hook, regiment, joy. 
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10 AN ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND ANALYSIS. 

The Subject and Object. FBOHOUHS. 

There are three words which we have had as subject or object 
which are not found in the above lists of words, namely, I, me, yoiL 

Each of these words denotes a person, and so far each word 
resembles a noun. But not one of these words is the ncmie of 
anyone. Each denotes a person already present to the mind, and 
whom it is unnecessary to name. The following sentences will 
show that there are many such words :— 

James is tall. He is always diligent. I notice him frequently. Ellen is 
a truthful girl who makes friends everywhere. She is very cheerful. We 
admire her. Philip won a prize. It is a book of travels. 

Each of the words in thick type denotes a person or thing that . 
has already been named, or is otherwise present to the mind of 
the speaker and listener. 

These words are amongst the most useful in our language. It 
is evidently a great gain in clearness to refer to a person or thing 
as already before us. Such words are conveniently placed in a 
class by themselves, and are called Pronouns 

Definition of the Pronoun. A Prononn is a word which denotes 
some person or thing already named, or otherwise present to the mind of the 
speaker and hearer. 

Example-. 7, thou, he^ she^ it, who, that^ them. 

Questions. 1. What is a name ? Give three examples of names of persons, 
three names of places, and four names of things. 

2. Define the Noun. Write five sentences, each containing 

one or more nouns, and underline the nouns. 

3. What is a Pronoun ? How does it resemble a noun, and in 

what respect does it differ from a noun ? 

4. Write five sentences each containing a pronoun (underline). 

5. Collect twenty nouns and ten pronouns from the sentences 

in Sections 1 and 2, p. 250. Arrange in two columns. 

Exercise 5. Analyse the sentences, Section 5, on p. 251, as shown in 
the model at the end of Chapter I. 

The Predicate. VEABS. 
Let US examine the predicates in the following sentences : — 

Sparrows I are birds, 
KQlton I was a poet, 
Chalk is white, 



She 

Children 

Harry 



sleeps, 
speak, 
made a kite. 
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THE PARTS OF SPEECH. 11 

1. The first septence consists of three words. Of these, the 
words sparrows and birds are nouns. What is the other ? What 
is its use ? In order to answer these questions we must look at 
the whole sentence. The word sparrows calls up to our mind 
certain familiar ohjects, and the word birds calls up hefore the 
mind a much larger and more varied class of objects. What does 
the word are suggest to the mind ? What does it assert 1 Does 
it not assert that there is some connection, some relationship 
between the "spaiTOws" and the "birds"? Does it not assert 
that the " sparrows " form part of the class called ** birds " ? This 
seems to be what it does ; and it appears to do nothing else. 

The word are ezpretflOB the perception of a relationihip between 
<* sparrows" and << birds.'* 

2. The second sentence names "Milton" and "a poet," and 
the word was expresses the discernment that " Milton " belongs 
to the class of men called " poets." 

3. The third sentence, " ChcUk is white" presents us with a 
slightly different example. There is a substance, " chalk,'^ named, 
and a quality, **white,*^ also named or denoted. The word "w" 
expresses the perception of a relationship between the substance 
called "chalk" and the quality denoted by the word "white." 
It asserts that the quality " white " belongs to the " chalk " — that 
it is one of the properties of chalk. 

4. Look next at the sentence ^^ She sleeps" ^^ She" denotes 
a person. The word ^^ sleep" by itself, is the name of a state. 
But when it stands as it does in the sentence, we have not " sleep " 
merely called up to our minds, but the sentence suggests, and 
indeed asserts, that the person and the " sleep " are found 
together. If we ask ourselves which of the two words suggests 
this connection, we become aware of the fact that it is not the 
word " she" for until " sleep " was named there was nothing to 
connect in thought with the person. As there is left only the 
word ^^ sleeps" it must be this word which asserts that there 
is a relationship or connection between the person and the 
" sleep." 

So that the word *^ sleeps" plays two parts: (1) it denotes a 
state, and (2) it asserts that there is a relationship between the 
person and that state. Hence the predicate, even here, is found to 
contain two distinguishable parts or meanings : a part which 
denotes something, viz., " sleep," and a part which asserts that 
the "sleep" is related to the person. Both of these meanings 
are contained in the one word " sleeps." 
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Next, let us examine the sentence " Children speak.^^ The 
word " children " denotes the persons we are talking about. The 
word " speak " calls up to our mind a certain activity, which we 
may call " speaking." But it does more j it asserts that the 
" speaking " is produced by the children, or that it is found where 
the children are. Here again the predicate is found to consist of 
two distinguishable parts: (1) there is something named or 
denoted, viz., " speaking," and (2) there is an assertion that that 
something is produced by the children — that there is a definite 
relationship between the " speaking " and the children. 

The last sentence, " Harry made a kite," requires special notice. 
" Made " suggests to our minds a certain activity, and asserts that 
that activity is manifested by " Harry.'* So far it resembles the 
last sentence. So that here also the predicate consists of at least 
two parts: (1) a certain activity is denoted, viz., "making," and 
(2) it LS asserted that there is a causal relationship between 
" Harry " and that activity. It is important to be clear about 
this first. 

A peculiarity remains to be noticed. The activity " making " 
is one that requires something more than a person to exhibit the 
activity: there must be something to be acted upon, or some- 
thing produced. That something, too, must be named ; and it is 
named. It is a kite that is produced by the activity. 

The most important word in the sentence. The Verb. 

We have seen from the above illustrative examples that the 
predicate, one of the two parts of which every sentence consists, 
always contains, in respect to meaning, two distinguishable parts. 
There is always something denoted by the predicate, or part of 
the predicate, and there is always an assertion that that some- 
thing belongs to, or is related to, the person or thing denoted by 
the subject. In the sentences 

Sparrows are birds, 

Milton was a poet, 

The Thames is a river, 

Chalk is white, 

the two elements of the predicate are represented by separate 
words. Now the words are, was, and is have no other use in the 
sentence except to express the perception or recognition of a rela- 
tionship between the person or thing denoted by the subject, and 
the person or thing named in the predicate. 

It is very important to understand these four sentences, as 
they enable us to imderstand all others. 
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It is evident that the perception of relationship* between the 
things named is the thought itself ; and the word which expresses 
this perception is the most important one in the sentence. We 
now want a name for the word which expresses the most important 
part of the meaning of every sentence. It is called a Verb. Are, 
was, and is are therefore verbs , and any word which expresses 
the perception of a relationship between things must also be called 
a verb. 

We found that the words " sleeps" " speak" " made" although 
each is only one word, contain, severally, two parts or meanings ; 
and that, besides denoting a state or an activity, each expresses 
the perception of a relationship between that state or activity 
and the person or thing denoted by the subject. Hence these 
words, in common with such words as are, was, is, assert the 
existence of a relationship between things ; and all words having 
this function ^ are verbs. 

Of the two things named or denoted in every assertion one is 
usually a person or object, the other an activity or state ; as. Men 
think. But both the things may be attributes, as Patience is 
a virtue ', or both things may be objects, as Bats are manwials ; 
or one of the things may be a person, object, or substance, and 
the other an attribute, as William was stern, Chalk is white. 

Every verb asserts that there is, or was, or will be, or may be, 
a relationship between certain things specified. This distinguishes 
the verb from all other words, and furnishes us with a means 
for defining the verb. 

Definition of the Verb. A Verb is a word which asserts a rela- 
tionship between persons or things named or denoted. One of the things 
(or the person) is denoted by the subject, the other, when it is a state 
or an activity, is denoted by the verb itself. 

Examples. Is, am, are, was ; make, sing, draw, have, explode. 

Questions. 1. Point out the function of the verb in the sentence Bread 
is food, 

2. Show that the meaning of the predicate consists of two 

parts in the sentences Birds fly, Summer arrived, John 
teaches, 

3. Define the verb, and illustrate your answer by three 

sentences. 

4. Which is the most important word in the sentence ? Give 

a reason for your answer. 
6. Collect the verbs from the sentences in Sections 6 and 7 
(p. 252). 

Szercise 6. Analyse the sentences in Section 6 (p. 252). 

* The function of anything is its special tise or office. It is the part the 
thing plays in the accomplishment of some purpose, and it is the most 
important feature or characteristic of the thing. 
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Enlabqembnt of the Subject and Object. ADJECTIVES. 

Amongst the words wliich formed enlargements of the subject 
or object we have had the following words : — 

Some (birds) ; these, two, healthy (children) ; this (cat) ; 
those, little (mice). 

Each of these words denotes some peculiarity of the persons or 
things denoted by the noun. The word some shows that several, 
but not all, birds are referred to or denoted : it shows vaguely 
how many birds are denoted. These shows that the chfldren 
referred to are some who are near ; two shows exactly how many ; 
healthy denotes a quality of the children ; this indicates that the 
cat is near ; those that the mice are near hut more distant than 
the cat ; little denotes a quality of the mice. 

The predicate, too, as we have seen, often consists of the verb 
is and a word which denotes a quality. Thus in the last section 
we had the sentences, 

• James | is tall. He | is diligent. She | is cheerful. 

Tall denotes a special quality of James, for all boys are not tall. 
Diligent, too, denotes a special quality, for all boys are not 
diligent. Cheerful denotes a special quality also, since all persons 
are not cheerful. 

The words the and a require special notice. The, used with 
a noun, denotes that the person or thing named is, in some 
unspecified way, clearly isolated from others of the class to which 
it belongs. A, used with a noun, denotes that the person or 
thing named is, for the moment, isolated from others of the same 
class. Both words, therefore, denote isolatedness, either in fact 
or in thought ; and this is a special character of the person or 
thing denoted by the noun. 

The whole group of words we have just been considering^ 
resemble each other in one point only : they each denote some 
special character (in a person or thing) to which we wish ta 
(Jraw attention. Such words are called Adjectives. We may^ 
now define the adjective. 

Definition of the Adjective. An Adjective is a word need to denote 
some distinguishing character in the person or thing denoted by the nonn- 
or pronoun with which it is used. 

Examples. Good, large, hea/titiful ; five, same ; this, the^ a. 
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Extension of the Pbedicate. ADVEABS. 

Amongst the '^ Extensions of the Predicate " we have had the 
words, 

Occasionally, everywhere, gro/oefvlly, oompUiely, 

These "extensions" modify the assertion contained in the pre- 
dicate in respect to time, place, marmer, or degree] and an 
" extension " may deny the assertion contained in the predicate. 
Thus, we write occasionally ; gravitation acts everywhere ; an 
action may be performed grac^vUy, or completely, or it may 
not be performed gracefully, or indeed at all. 

Again, we sometimes require to denote the degree in which 
the quality denoted by an adjective is present; as, He is very 
diligent. Similarly, we often require to indicate the degree in 
which some quality denoted by an adverb is exhibited ; as. They 
moved most gracefully. 

Now, these words which modify assertions, or specify the degree 
in which some quality is exhibited, form a class of words dis- 
tinguished by their function^ from all other words. They are 
called Adverbs. Our examples show that the adverb modifies 
the meaning of a verb, of an adjective, or of another adverb ; 
and on this fact we shall base our definition of the adverb. 

Definition of the Adverb. An Adverb is a wo^d whioh modifies 
the meaning of a Verb, of an Adjective, or of another Adverb. 

Examples. Now^ away, quicMy, rather, not. 

The student should not allow himself to use words unless he can represent 
to himself clearly their meaning. He should ask himself what is meant by 
saying that the Adverb modifies the meaning of a Verb, or an Adjective, or 
another Adverb ? If he goes deep enough he will find that the Adverb 
denotes some variable element in the relationship implied, or in the activity 
denoted, by a Verb (time, place, manner) ; or in the quality denoted by an 
Adjective (degree) ; or in the variable element denoted by another Adverb 
(degree). 

Questions. 1. In what parts of the sentence are Adjectives found ? What 
is the function of the Adjective ? 

2. Write five sentences, each containing one or more Adjec- 

tives. (Underline.) 

3. In what part of the sentence are Adverbs usually found ? 

Give five examples of Adverbs not forming an Extension 
of the Predicate, or only a subordinate part of the 
Extension. 

4. Define the Adverb, and write five sentences, each contain- 

ing a different kind of Adverb. (Underline the Adverbs.) 
5 Collect all the Adjectives and Adverbs from the sentences 
in Section 4 (p. 251). 

Exercise 7. Analyse the sentences in Section 7 (p. 252). 
^ What is meant by ihiQ function of a word ? 
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Prepositions, Conjunctions, and Interjections. 

Once more let us write down a few illustrative sentences, such 
as make up an ordinary conversation. We select the following : 

Under a tree in the garden we sat for an hour, and talked together of 
the past, with its successes and failures, — or anticipated the future by our 
experience of the past. But alas ! approaching footsteps recalled us to the 
present, — Bravo! that was splendid. Hurrah! our eleven has won the 
match. 

First, let us notice the words under, in, for, of, with, by, qf^ 

to, which form parts of sentences (in the Extension of the 

Predicate chiefly, but found elsewhere in every part of the 
sentence). 



.^"'^'•{^r^t^^^nt}*"'^'^ 


and the tree (Space relation). 


in ., ., „ tree 


„ „ garden (Space relation). 


for 




, sitting 


„ an hour (Time R. duration). 


of 


> 5> 


, talking 


, „ past (Vague relation). 


with 




, past 


„ ,, successes (Coniiguity in time). 


by 




, anticipating 


., ., experience(R. of Instrument). 


of 




5, experience 


„ ,, past (Vague relation). 


to 




„ recalling 


„ „ present (Space R. figurative). 



These words resemble each other in one feature : they all denote 
relations between things (using the word in its widest sense, as 
on p. 1). Such words are called Prepositions ; and our definition 
of the Preposition is based on the common function of these 
words. 

Definition of the Preposition. A Preposition is a word that 
denotes the relation in which one thing stands to another, either in space, 
or in time, or in some other respect. 

Examples, Over, near, under, before, in, during, after, of, for. 

Next, let IIS direct our attention to the words and, (w, btU, 
Each of these words connects, in different ways, the sentence 
which precedes it with that which follows. Many other words, 
such as tlwugh, if, so, as, etc., have the same function, and thus 
we get another class of words distinct from all others. Such 
words are called Conjunctions. 

We should notice that each conjunction indicates wliat kind 
of connection exists, and that different conjunctions represent 
different kinds of connection. 

Definition of the Conjunction. A Conjunction is a word which 
connects words, parts of sentences, or sentences, and indicates how the 
words and statements are connected in the mind. 

Examples. Ar^d, if, though, yet, but. 
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Lastly, observe the words Alas! Bravo I Hurrah ! They agree 
in the fact that they express a sudden feeling or emotion. To- 
gether with all similar words they form a class of words called 
Interjections. 

Definition of the Inteijection. An Intaxjeotion it a wtrd which 
expretses a sudden emotion of snrpriie, pleainre, difpleainre, or shame, or 
any sndden feeling. 

Examples. Oh! Ilurrah! Fie! Alas! Indeed! 

Questions. 1. AVhat is a Preposition? Illustrate your answer by 
examples. 

2. Write five sentences, each containing a Preposition, and 

state clearly what kind of relation each denotes. 

3. What is the function of a Conjunction / How does one 

Conjunction diflfer from another / 

4. Define the Interjection, and give examples of the use of 

the Interjection. 

5. Collect all the Prepositions, Conjunctions, and Interjec- 

tions from the sentences in Sections 7 and 8 (p. 252). 

Exercise 8. Analyse the sentences in Group A., Section 8 (p. 252). 



Infinitives, Participles, and Adjective-Pronouns. 

The following sentences will bring under our notice a few words which 
differ somewhat from those we have hitherto considered, and about which 
it is desirable to say something before concluding the present chapter. Let 
us examine the sentences : — 

(a) To read well requires much practice. 

(Jb) I like to read b<x)ks of travels. 

(r) You can read many interesting books. 

To read is evidently the subject of the first sentence, and the object of 
the second. It is the name of an activity, and is therefore very much like 
a noun. But it is so closely related to the verb, and is in so many respects 
like a verb, that it has a special name to denote its twofold nature. It is 
called the Infinitive of the verb. In the third sentence the same word read 
occurs without the preposition to. But if we alter the wording a little we 
shall recognise the infinitive again. For the third sentence means. You are 
able to read interesting books. The verb can expresses the perception of 
a possible relationship between you and reading. Read is again the name 
of an activity, and is called an infinitive. 

Here is another group of sentences requiring notice : — 

1. Charles is talking, 2. James is listening, 

3. His task is completed. 4. It is a written exercise. 

The word talkinp denotes a quality or attribute of Charles, and is there- 
fore like an adjective in respect to function. Similarly listening denotes a 
quality or attribute of James. But both words are derived from verbs, and 

2 
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a special name is given to them to denote their dual nature. They are 
called FartioiplesJ 

Again, the word completed denotes an attribute of the task ; and the word 
wriUen denotes an attribute of the exercise. These words, therefore, have 
the function of adjectives. But completed is derived from the verb complete^ 
and written is derived from the verb write. These words, also, are called 
participles. 

The participle ending in -ing denotes something that is unfinished or 
continuous. It is therefore called the Impexfect Fartioiple. The 
participles ending in -ed or en denote something that is accomplished or 
perfected, and are called Perfect Participles. 

The third group of sentences to which we wish to draw attention is the 
following : — 

(a) Charles lent his book to my brother. 
(h) Your gain is our loss. 

The word his denotes an attribute of the book, namely, that it belongs to 
Charles. Hence it performs the function of an adjective. 

Similarly vty denotes an attribute of brother ; yotir denotes an attribute 
of gainj and Cur denotes an attribute of loss. These words, therefore, have 
the function of adjectives; But since they are derived from jjronouns, and 
resemble pronouns in many respects, they are called Adjeotive-PrononiLi. 
We will now define the Infinitive, the Participle, and the Adjective-Pronoun. 

The Infinitive is the name of an activity or state ; as (to) mnj (to) see, 
(to) make, (to) sleep, (to) loait. 

A Participle is a word which is derived firom a verb but performs the 
function of an adjective ; as hoping, hoped ; running, run. 

An Adjective-Pronoun is a word which it derived from a pronoun bat 
performs the function of an adjective ; as my, thy, his, her, its ; our, your, 
their. 



Summary of Chapter 11. 

We have learnt that speech consists of words arranged in 
sentences ; that many words have like functions ; and that 
function is the basis of classification. Classifying words according 
to their functions, we find that there are Eight Classes. These 
classes are called the Farts of Speech. The ei^ht classes, or parts 
of speech, are Nouns, Pronouns, Verbs, A^'ectives, Adverbs, 
Prepositions, Conjunctions, and Interjections. The function of 
the Noun is to denote persons or things by naming them ; of the 
Pronomi to denote persons or things already named or otherwise 
present to the mind. The Yerb has for its function to assert 
relationship between things ; the Adjective denotes some special 
or distinguishing character in the person or thing denoted by the 



* From L. participare, to partake of. These words partake of the 
character of both adjectives and verbs. 
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noun or pronoun with which it is used ; while the Adverb has 
for its function to modify the meaning of a verb, adjective, or 
other adverb. Prepositions denote simple relations between 
things (as time and space relations) ; Conjunctions connect 
words, parts of sentences, and sentences, in different ways ; and 
lastly. Interjections express sudden emotions or feelings. 

Further, we observed that Infinitives, Participles, and 
Adjective - Pronouns have a twofold character. Infinitives 
partake of the character of Verbs and Nouns; Participles 
partake of the character of Verbs and Adjectives ; and Adjective- 
Pronouns resemble, in different ways, the two parts of speech 
indicated by their name. 

When we take a sentence to pieces, and assign to each part 
or word its function, we are doing what is called Parsing ; that 
is, we are breaking up the sentence into its constituent Parts. 

The following examples will illustrate what we mean, and will, 
at the same time, furnish the beginner with a model for simple 
parsing. 

We will parse the following sentences as examples.^ 

A, Alfred lived solely for the good of his people. 

S. Though William was stem to rebel and baron, men noted that he 
was mild to those that loyed Qod. 

C, One copy of the Great Charter still remains in the British Museum, 
with the royal seal still hanging from the brown shrivelled 
parchment. 



Models foe Simple Parsing. 



Sen- 



A. 



Word. 



Alfred 
lived 

solely 
for . 
the . 

\ good. 

I of . 

I his . 

i people 



Part of Speech. 



Noun 
Verb 



Adverb 

Preposition 

Adjective 

Noun . 

Preposition 

Adj.-Pronoun 

Noun . . . 



Fonction of Word (Reason for calling it a given 
Part of Speech). 



It is the name of a person. 

It asserts that there was a relationship between A^red 

and living. 
It modifies the meaning of the Verb lixed. 
It denotes a relation between living and good. 
It denotes the separatenees of good. 
It is the name of something. 
It denotes a relation between good and p&ypU. 
It denotes an attribute of j)€qi)I«, and is deriTed from 

the Pronoon he. 
It is the name of persons {^ subjects). 



* From J, R. Green's History of the English People, 
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Models for Simple Parsing 



Sen- 
tence. 



B.{a) 



id) 



Word. 



Though 
rWilliam 
was . 
stem 
to . 
rebel 
and . 
baron 

{^men 
noted 

that, 
was . 

mild 

to . 
Uhose 
f that . 
I loved 

iaod. 



Part of Speech. 



Function of Word (Reason for calling it a given 
Part of Speech). 



. Conjunction 

. Noun . . 

.Verb . . 

. Adjective . 
I Preposition 
i Noun . . 

. i Conjunction 

. I Noun . . 

, I Noun . . 
j Verb . . 

I Conjunction 
I Pronoun . 
, . Verb . . 

, Adjective . 
, Preposition 

Pronoun . 

Pronoun . 

Verb . . 

Noun . . 



One. 

copy 

of 

the . 

Great 

Charter 

stiU . 

remains 

in 

the . 

British 

Museum 

with 

the . 

royal 

seal . 

still . 

hanging 

from 

the . 
brown 
shrivelled . 

parchment 



Adjective . 

Noun . . 

Preposition 
i Adjective . 
I Adjective . 
I Noun . . 
' Adverb . 
' Verb . . 

Preposition 
j Adjective . 
I Adjective . 
I Noun . . 
1 Preposition 
! Adjective . 
I Adjective . 
I Noun . . 
I Adverb 

Participle (Imp.) 

Preposition . . 

Adjective . . . 
Adjective . . . 
Participle (Perf.) 

Noun . . . . 



It connects sentence (a) with sentence (&) [c and d]. 

It is the name of a person. 

It asserts a relationship between William and sta-n. 

It denotes a quality of William. 

It denotes a relation between stei'iiness and rebel. 

It is the name of a person (one of a class). 

It connects the words rebel and baron. 

It is the name of a person (one of a class). 

It is the name of persons (a class). 

It asserts that there was a relationship between men bm 

noting. 
It connects sentence (6) with sentence (c). 
It denotes a person already named. 
It asserts a relationship between the person denoted \ 

he and mild. 
It denotes a quality of the person denoted by he. 
It denotes a relation between mildvuss and those (person^ 
It denotes persons without naming them. 
It denotes persons without naming them. 
It asserts a relationship between the persons denoted b) 

that and loving. 
It is the name of the Supreme Being. 



It denotes the number (quantity) of copies. 

It is the name of something. 

It denotes a relation between copy and Charter. 

It denotes a particular chartet' (distinction). 

It denotes a quality of the cJiarter. 

It is the name of something. 

It modifies the meaning of the Verb remains (time). 

It asserts a relationship between Charter and remaitms. 

It denotes a relation between remaining and Museum. 

It denotes a particular Museum (distinction). 

It denotes a quality of the Museum. 

It is the name of something. 

It denotes a relation between remaining and seal. 

It denotes a particular seal (distinction). 

It denotes a quality of the seal. 

It is the name of something. 

It modifies the meaning of the participle hanging (timeji 

It denotes a quality of the seal, and is derived from tbe 

Verb hang. 
It denotes a i-elation between hanging and parchmad. 

(space). 
It denotes a particular parchment (distinctionX 
It denotes a quality of the parchment. 
It denotes a quality of the parchment, and is derived 

from the Verb shrivel. 
It is the name of something. 
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QuestionB on Chapter II. 

1 . On what principle are words grouped into classes ? Explain what is 
meant by the function of a word. 

2. How many natural groups of words are obtained when words are 
classified according to their functions? Name the classes, and point out 
the function of the Noun and Verb respectively. 

3. What do you understand by a Part of Speech ? What part do the 
Adjective and Adverb play in the sentence ? 

4. Why are Infinitives, Participles, and Adjective-Pronouns treated of 
separately ? Which part of speech is each most nearly related to ? 

5. What is meant by Parsing? What means have we for finding out 
what part of speech a given word is or belongs to ? 

Exercise 9. Analyse the sentences in Section 9 (p. 252) and parse the 
first two sentences. 

Exercise 10. Analyse the sentences in Section 10 (p. 253), and parse those 
numbered 1, 2, and 3. 
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CHAPTER ni. 

PARTS OP SPEECH.— CliASSIPICATION. 

We have made a beginning in the classification of words. We 
have akeady found that words fall naturally into eight classes, or 
parts of speech. The principle on which we have worked hitherto 
must guide us further : we must continue to group words according 
to likeness of function, and to separate them according to difference 
of function. We shall follow this plan in classifying the different 
Parts of Speech, and shall begin with the Classification of Nouns. 

Classification of Nouns. 

Let us take a number of nouns and apply our principle. Take 
as examples : — 

a. (1) Alfred, Emily ; London, Paris ; Thames, Snowdon ; 

b. (2) books, (3) paper, (4) multitude, flock, (5) pound, foot, liour ; 

(6) fun, mischief, honour, virtue, whiteness, speaUng, waiting. 

a. We note first that Alfred, Emily, London, Paris, Thames, 
and Snowdon are names of particular persons, places, or things ; 
and each denotes one particular person, place, or thing only. 

h. Next, we observe that the remaining words' are names, each 
of which can be applied to a large number of things of the same 
class or kind. Thus we may have a hundred books, and the 
name book is common or applicable to each and all. Similarly, 
we may have a dozen different kinds of paper, but the name 
paper is common or applicable to each and every kind. And 
though fun, mischief, honour, virtue, whiteness, speaking, and 
waiting may each have a variety of manifestations, yet the name 
which is applicable to one manifestation is applicable to alL 
Hence these words, too, are common or applicable to everything 
of the same class or kind. 

These distinctions enable us to divide nouns into two great 
classes : — 

I. Those names which are applicable to individual persons, 
places, or things only. 

II. Those names which are common or applicable to everything 
of the same class or kind. 
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In common language the first only are called Names, as they 
belong to the individuals only — they are their own. Hence these 
names are called Proper Names (from L. praprivSj which means 
one's cum). The words of the second class are appropriately 
named from their distinguishing featiure. They are " common " 
to more things than one, and are hence called Common Names. 

Common Names are found to be of different kinds. 

Let us now look a little more closely at the words in Group b, 
that is, at the Common Names. 

1. We notice that the word books is the name of a Class of 
Objects. 

2. That paper is the name of a Haterial or Substance. 

3. That multitude and Jlock each denote a CoUeotioiL of 
Individual Things. 

4. Tiiat pound, foot, and hour are names of Weights and 
Heasures, and differ from the preceding words in denoting 
things which are arbitrary, and definite only in ref ei-ence to some 
arbitrary standard. 

5. That the remaining words fun, mischief , etc., are names of 
Qualities, Properties, Activities, or States, of persons or things, 
viewed apart from all other (however essential) qualities or 
properties belonging thereto. For example, speaking is the name 
of a certain activity, and waiting the name of a certain state — 
viewed apart from any particular person who may exhibit these 
quaHties. This " viewing apart " involves a mental process called 
abstraction (from L. aibs», away from, and tr actus, drawn). Hence 
these words are called Abstract Names. 

Proper Names denote individual persons, £Eimilies, nations, 
races, countries, places, and objects or tMugs ; but these distinc- 
tions are of relatively little importance, though examples of each 
kind will be given in the table, and should be noted. 

We may now define the names employed to denote the different 
Hnds of nouns, and afterwards present the classification now 
arrived at in a tabular form. 

Definition of the Noun, A Noun is the name of anything. 

A Proper Konn is a name which denotes one particular individual person, 
family, nation, race, place, or thing : as, James, Smith, The English, The 
Arycms, London, and Thames, 
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A Common Noun is a namei whicli denotes a class of things, or some 
member of a class ; a substance, or some part of a substance ; or a quality 
or attribute > common to more tban one person or thing; as, hooks, book ; 
pounds, pound ; iron ; virtue, whiteness. 

A Collective Konn is a name which, in the singular, denotes a collection 
of individuals or things ; as, armyj regiment, crowd, herd, class, group, kind. 

An Abstract Noun is a name which denotes an isolated quality or attribute 
of some person or thing; as, strength, heauty, sharpness, honesty, length, 
transparency. 

The student should note that Common Names are either concrete names 
01 abstract names. " Concrete " is the correlative of " abstract." 



Table of Nouns. 



Classes. 


i 


Kinds. 




f ^• 


Namei of Persons . . 




2. 


„ „ FamiUes . 




S. 


,, „ Nations . 




4. 


,, „ Baoes . . . 


Proper Nouns • 


6. 


„ „ Countries. .1 




6. 


„ „ Places . . . 




7. 


,, ,, Things . 




r 1. 

2. 


„ „Objeoteand) 

Things 1 

„ „ Materials . 


CommonNouns 


3. 
4. 


CoUeotive Names . . 

Names of Weights -^ 

and Measures . . / 




I 5. 


Abstract Names . . . 



Examples. 



. Alfred^ Canute, William, Elizabeth, VictoHa, 

Brovm, Jones; The Plantagenets, The Stuarts. 

The English, The Irish, The Scotch, TheWeUh. 

The AryaTis, Celts, Latins, Saxons, Angles. 

England, France, Germany, United States, 
Canada, 

London, Pans, Berlin, Dublin, Edinburgh. 

Clyde, Liffey, Sn4>Vfdon, The Abbey, Parlia- 
ment, Europe, Aniei'ica, Atlantic, Pacijlc, 
Great Britain. 

Book, pencil, l-ni/e, hand, sea, stoiy, account, 
tcish, word, task, wind. 

Paper, wood, glass, chalk, water, air. 

Army, battalion, tribe, naOon, family. 

Pound, ounce, yard, pint, hour, degi'ee0 
l^nny. 

Joy, praise, thickness, solidity, reading. 



Questions. 1. How is the noun distinguished from all other words ? 
Contrast it with (a) the adjective, (&) the verb. 

2. "Which is the most important distinction among nouns? 

Illustrate your answer by reference to the words i7ilt, 
dozen, faith, TJte Tower. 

3. Define " collective noun " and " abstract noun." 

4. Give two nouns of every kind, and name each kind. 

5. Collect and classify the nouns from the sentences in 

Sections 2 and 8 on p. 250. 



* Isolated qualities or properties are called attributes. An attribute is 
any quality or property which can have 9io independent existence. It can 
exist along with other properties only. Thus whiteness cannot exist apart 
from some thing that is white, and that has other properties. 
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Classification of Pronouns. 




(ft) myself , r\f<^^ [^J 

^^>{both 



(c) who ^-^^Isome ,,v|tliy 

>f)who1 WSmg 






this . vfeaeli lito 



Above, we have placed a number of typical pronouns.^ Let us 
examine them with i-ef erence to their functions. 

(a) / clearly has for its function to denote the speaker. The 
first stage in conscious or explicit thought is the recognition of 
the distinction between the I and the not-L / is the symbol by 
which the individual thinks and speaks of himself. 

The next fact to note is that there would be no speech if there 
were no one to talk to. Some of the talk, some of the statements 
made, must have reference to the listener, and the person or 
persons spoken to must therefore be denoted by a different symbol, 
or word, from that which denotes the speaker. The word thou 
denotes one such person as is addressed, and you denotes the 
persons addressed when there is more than one. It is important 
to notice at once that the distinction between himself and the 
person he is addressing, is one which the speaker makes. It is 
a purely personal relation in which the person addressed stands 
to the speaker. The person addressed, if he were speaking of 
himself, would be denoted by the word /; and if he or she were 
being referred to, but not addressed, would be denoted by the word 
he J or the word site (him or her). 

The words /, thou, he, and she, therefore, denote not only 
persons, but also their relation to the speaker. Note, further, 
that the word / may denote any speaker ; that thou may denote 
any person who stands to the speaker in the relation of a person 
•addressed ; that he may denote any male person who is spoken of, 
while she may denote any female spoken of ; and that these words 
have no other function. In fact, they are symbols for relations 
only, the persons occupying the given relations having no need to 
be denoted, except in the vaguest and most general way, since 
they are already present to the mind of the speaker. 

Next consider that it may denote anything whatsoever, persons 
excepted. It is a general or universal symbol for whatever is 
neither the speaker nor a living thing. No other word in our 
language can stand indifferently for anything and everything 
coming within this description. It is therefore the symbol for a 
part of the whole world of objects, which can never be in the 

* What is a pronoun ? Define it. 
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position of one whom the speaker is really talking to. The other 
part of this aggregate of objects, we have seen, is separated into 
males and females, with a universal symbol for any individual of 
each class (Ae and she). 

In every utterance, two distinctions are present to tJie mind of 
the speaker, and it may be three. He distinguishes between 
himself and the person he is addressing, and any third object of 
thought must be distinguished sharply from these two. The 
things, besides the speaker and his hearer, which alone can form 
the subject of conversation, are separable into living things and 
inanimate objects, and living things are separable into males and 
females. Now, it is precisely these necessary distinctions that 
our first group of pronouns enables us to represent clearly and 
sharply. The words /, me, we, and tie, denote either the speaker 
or speakers ; thou, thee, and yo?/, denote any persons addressed ; 
and he (him), she (her), it (them), denote respectively any males, 
females, or inanimate objects spoken about, but not addressed. 
The word them is tiie universal symbol for any or all of the 
persons and things in the universe, other than the speaker and 
the person spoken to. 

The fact that the word it may and does denote any thing -what- 
soever, precludes us from classing it with demonstratives. He, 
she, and them, are for a similar reason excluded. Etymology 
discloses obscure relationships, but is no guide to classification ; 
here function is everything. Things define themselves by their 
functions. 

The pronouns denoting distinctions which are purely personal, 
that is, relative to the speaker, are called Personal Pronouns.^ 

(b) The words myself, thyself, etc., denote persons and things, 
and also that the object of an activity is the same person or thing 
as is denoted by the subject of the sentence. The direction of* 
thought is, so to speak, reversed, bent back, or reflected. These 
pronouns, or rather forms of the Personal Pronouns, are called 
ACflezive. Sometimes, however, these words are merely Emphatic 
forms of the Personal Pronouns. Both the Reflexive and 
Emphatic forms are Personal Pronouns with the sufl&x -self. 

(c — g) A glance at the remaining words, except group (h), 
shows us that they denote impersonal or " objective " ^ distinctions, 

* They represent purely subjective distinctions. The distinctions denoted 
by them change with the speaker. 

* All our states of consciousness (or thoughts and feelings) which are due 
to our own mind and are peculiar to ourselvds, are called subjective 
phenomena. All those things in the outer world which exist whether we 
notice them or not are called objective phenomena. 
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which are the same for all persons (whether speakers, persons ad- 
dressed, or persons spoken of). They are therefore Impersonal 
Pronouns. 

(c) Who^ which, what, that, when in the sentence, are generally 
found connecting two sentences ; as, I told him what you said. 
The statement introduced by any of these words is, in each in- 
stance, related, in some way, to a person or thing named in the 
assertion it is preceded by. In the above example, **what you 
said " is the object of the activity denoted by " told" 

Hence these words are called relative Pronouns. 

(d) Who ? which ? what ? are sufficiently distinguished by their 
function in asking questions. They are called Interrogative^ 
Pronouns. 

(e) This, that, these, those, are used in pointing out objects as well 
as denoting them. They are therefore called Demonstratiye ^ 
Pronouns. 

{/) Each, either, neither, both, each other, denote persons or 
things taken individually (as opposed to collectively); either, 
neither, both, when only two are referred to. Hence they are 
called Distributive 3 Pronouns. 

{g) One {yov), some, any, aU, none, denote persons or things 
vaguely, and hence are called Indefinite ^ Pronouns. 

The student should note that one denotes all persons (1st, 2nd, 
and 3rd). So does you, sometimes, and we, occasionally.** 

(h) The words my, thy, his, her, its, our, your, their; mine, 
thine, hers, ows, yours, theirs, are distinguished from all the rest 
by their a^'ectival function. They denote primarily an attribute 
of the person or thing denoted by the noun, and only in a 
secondary way indicate person, number, and gender. Still, they 
carry into their function so much of the pronoun,^ that they 
merit the double designation A^'ective-Pronouns. Adjective- 
Pronouns are rendered emphatic by the addition of the word oumJ 



* L. interrogare, to question ; rogare = to ask. 
' L. demonstrare, to show fully. 

■ L. dis-triduercj to deal out, allot separately. 

* L. in = not ; definire = to limit (or mark the boundaries of). 

* Examples : " 07ie wonders how it happened." " You turn to the right." 
" We breathe air." 

* They were originally formed from the genitive ^(= possessive) case of 
the personal pronouns. 

' Originally p.p. of the A, S. verb dgan, to possess. 
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Stunmary. We thus see that the broadest distinction among 
pure pronouns is that between pronouns which have a personal 
reference, by which persons and things are denoted in their 
relation to the speaker (Personal); and those which have no 
personal reference, but denote absolute or objective distinctions 
that hold good for persons other than the speaker, and indeed for 
any and every mind (Impersonal). Thus we get three principal 
classes of pronouns : — 

I. Personal Pronouns; II. Impersonal Pronouns; III. A^jective- 
Prononns. 

The Personal Prononns, w.e have seen, have three functions : 
(1) to express the simple personal relations merely (Simple 
Personal Pronouns) ; (2) to indicate identity between the subject 
and object (Eeflexive Pronouns), and (3) to express emphasis 
(Emphatic Personal Prononns). 

The Impersonal Prononns are found to fall into five sub- 
divisions, according to their peculiarities of function. These 
sub-di\dsions are (4) Belative Prononns, (5) ^terrogative 
Prononns, {6) Demonstrative Prononns, (7) Indefinite Pronouns, 
and (8) Distributive Pronouns. 

The Adjective-Pronouns do not suggest any sub-divisions, as 
either necessary or desirable. 

The diflFerent kinds of pronoun will now be defined, and the 
classification exhibited in the form of a table or scheme. 

Definition of the Pronoun. A Pronoun is a word which 
denotes some person or thing already named, or otherwise 
present to the mind of the speaker and hearer. 

I. A Personal Pronoun is one whioh has for its primary function to indicate 
the relation of the person or thing denoted to the speaker ; as, 7, thov, he. 

II. An Impersonal Pronoun is one which does not indicate the relation 
of the person or thing denoted to the speaker, or only indicates the relation 
indirectly; as, lolwj this^ tJiat, one, any, each, neitlier, both, 

III. An Adjective-Pronoun is one which denotes an attribute of a person 
or thing, and exhibits the distinctions of number, person, and sometimes 
gender, arising out of that attribute ; as, my, its, ours. 

Personal Pronouns. 

' 1. A Simple Personal Pronoun is one which denotes a person or thing, 

and indicates the relation of the person or thing to the speaker, 

and nothing more, except indirectly; as, thov^ Jie, she^ it, us, them. 
2. A Reflexive Personal Pronoun is one which indicates the relation of 

the person or thing denoted to the speaker, and the relation of 

identity between the subject and object; as, myself, yourself, 

himself, themselves. 
/ 3. An Emphatic Personal Pronoun is one which denotes a person or 

thing, and the relation to the speaker, emphatically ; as, myself, 

itself, ourselves. 
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Iini>er8onal Pronouns. 

4. A Belative Fronomi is one wMch introduoes a sUtament that relates 

to some person or thing denoted in a previons sentence ; as, who^ 
which, thatf wJiat, 
The word which denotes the person or thing referred to is called The 
Antecedent. What has no antecedent. It is part of the predicate 
of both sentences ; the subordinate sentence relates to the activity 
denoted by the verb ; as, I told him what you said, 

5. An Interrogative Prononn is one nsed to denote the person concerning 

whom, or the thing abont which, a question is asked ; as, }Vho / 

lohioh ? 

6. A Demonstratiye Prononn is one which denotes some person or thing, 

and indicates that the person or thing is distinguished sharply 
from all others ; as, this^ that^ these ^ those, 

7. An Indefinite Prononn is one which denotes persons or things in a 

vagne way ; • as, one, you, none, some ; oneself, yourself (Reflexive). 

8. A Distribntive Pronoun is one which denotes persons or things 

regarded as separate individnals, in contrast to aggregates ; as, 
each, either, neither, both; each other (Reciprocal). 





Table 


OF Pronouns. 


Class. 


Snb-claas. . 


Examples. 


Personal • • • { 


1. Simple . . . 

2. RefleziTe . . 

3. EmphAtio . . 


/, thou, he, slie, it; ice, you, they. 
Myself, thyself, himself, herself, etc. 
Myself, thyself, etc. 


Impersonal. • 


4. ReUtive . . 

5. Intenogative 

6. Demonrtntiye 

7. Indefinite . . 

8. SiitributiTe . 


Who, which, what, that. 

Who? which? what? 

This, that, these, those. 

One, none, you; some, any, what, whatsoever; oneself, 

yourself (Reflexive). 
Bach, either, neitlier, both; each o<A«r (Reciprocal). 


Adjecttve-Pro- / 
nouns ... I 


10. Simple . . . 

11. Emphatio . . 


a/y» thy, his, her, its, their; ours, theirs; one's. 
My own, thy oton, his own, etc., one's otcn. 



Questions. 1. What is a pronoun? Name the three most important 
classes of pronouns, and distinguish between them. 

2. What are reflexive and distributive pronouns ? Illustrate 

your answer by four sentences containing, altogether, 
two examples of each kind. 

3. Point out the difference between adjective-pronouns and 

reflexive pronouns. 

4. Explain the meaning of the terms personal, impersonal, 

and indefinite, 

5. Collect and classify aU the pronouns from the sentences 

in Section 11, A. and B., on p. 253. 

Exercise 11. Analyse the sentences Section 11, A. (p. 253). 
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Classification of Verbs. 

Before we can classify things we must get the things hefore us, 
and then put like things together and unlike things apart. To 
collect all our English verbs, and to place them before us here, 
would be out of the question. What we propose to do is this. 
We shall place a number of representative verbs before the 
reader, and shall help him to classify them. When this has been 
done, the student should look carefully at every verb he meets 
with, and should assign it to one of the classes we have formed. 
We believe that he will find that it belongs to one or other of the 
classes we are about to make. 

Let us take the following sentences as illustrative examples :— 

^ /Milton wai a poet. 

^' \Chalk ii white. 

(Charles seems clever. 

This appears sufficient. 

He looks old. 

The metal may be gold. 

Mary may come. 

{She sleeps. 

Children speak. 
Harry made a kite. 

1. The words was and is have no other function or use than to 
express the perception of relationship or relatedness. But this is, 
as we have seen, the essential character of a verb. Hence, toas 
and is are amongst the simplest and most typical verbs we can 
have : they assert nothing hut a relationship between the person or 
thing denoted by the subject, and the othei* person or thing denoted 
by part of the predicate. 

2. Seems has almost the same meaning as is, but not exactly 
the same meaning. The perception and assertion are not clear 
and unmistakable. It is suggested that the perception may be 
mistaken, or not a true representation of facts. The assertion 
is a qualified one. 

Looks and appears are very similar. In both cases the assertion 
is a qualified one. 

May be similarly expresses a perception, but it is not a percep- 
tion of an actual relationship, but of a possible one. The assertion 
again is a qualified one. 

May asserts a relation between Mary and the motion towards 
the speaker, denoted by the word come. But it is a possible 
relationship only. The assertion is, therefore, a qu^alified one. 
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Now a statement, or assertion, which is made with anything 
less than certainty, is called Modal, and this is precisely tbe 
nature of the assertions made by aeeniSy appears, looks, may he, 
and may. Hence, such verbs are grouped together, and apart 
from the parts of the verb he, 

1 and 2. But all the verbs in groups 1 and 2 do resemble each 
other in an important feature. Each of them asserts a relation- 
ship, hut none of them denotes anything whatever. They are the 
simplest kind of verbs in our language, as far as function is 
concerned : they perform the essential function oj every verh, and 
no othei* function. It is true they make assertions of two different 
kinds : one that is clear and certain, and one that is, perhaps, 
mistaken; but they express nothing but perception, and do 
nothing but make an assertion. 

We shall therefore be justified in calling all such verbs Simple 
Verbs.^ And, as the verbs was, is, and other parts of the verb 
he are the best types of these simple verbs, we cannot have a 
more suitable name for these verbs than Typical Verbs ; while 
the remaining Simple Verbs may be appropriately named Modal 
Verbs on account of some qualification always entering into the 
assertion made by them. 

3. If we compare the verbs in the last three sentences {sleeps, 
speak, made) we find that the verb, in each case, not only asserts 
a relationship, but, in addition, denotes a state (sleep) or an 
activity (speaking, and making, respectively). None of these, 
therefore, is a Simple Verb. Each has another function besides 
that of making an assertion: it denotes a state or an activity. 
These verbs are therefore Complex;^ that is, they combine 
another function with the simple function of the verb. 

(a) Turning our attention to the verb sleeps, we notice that 
this twofold function is the only difference between sleeps and 
the Simple Verbs. We can, in fact, express the same meaning 
as the sentence " She sleeps " conveys, by saying " She is asleep,^^ 
or " She is sleeping" 

Sleeps denotes a state, and asserts that the person denoted by 
the subject is in that state — the state of sleep. 

(6) Looking next at the verb " speaks " we see that it contains 
two elements of thought. There is the activity, ** speaking," and 
an assertion that the person denoted by the subject manifests 

* Prof. Earle calls them very appropriately Symbolic Verbs, because they 
are mere symbols for relationship. 

* L. com, together ; plectus, folded. Prof. Earle calls these Presentive 
Verbs because they present to our minds, or denote, some activity or state. 
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that activity, or is the cause of it. Hence the verb speaks asserts 
th^t there is a causal relation between the person denoted by the 
subject and the activity " speaking." 

(c) The verb rtiake resembles the last closely. It asserts that a 
causal relation exists between the person denoted by the subject 
and the activity " making." But it differs from speak in the fact 
that there must be something acted upon, or something produced 
by the activity, or something towards which the activity is 
diredied. 

We have called sleeps, speak, made and all similar verbs. Com- 
plex. Our examples have shown that they are of two kinds : 
those which denote a state or an activity, and assert that it 
belongs in some way to the person or thing denoted by the sub- 
ject ; and those which denote an activity, and assert that that 
activity is caused or produced by the person or thing denoted by 
the subject. The verb sleeps belongs to the former class, and 
such verbs are the simplest type of complex verb (just as ^ is 
the best type of the simple verb). They may be distinguished as 
Typical Complex Verbs. The second group of complex verbs, 
(speak, make, etc.), inasmuch as they assert a causal relationship, 
we shall call Causal Complex Verbs. Such verbs as made (re- 
quiring an " object ") have long been called Transitive, and verbs 
like speak (not taking an "object") are already known as 
Intransitive. 

The Verb and the different kinds of Verbs will nov7 be 
defined, and the classification then exhibited in a table of verbs. 

Definition of the Verb. A Verb is a word which asserts a 
relationship between a person or thing and an attribute, or 
between two things, or two attributes : one of which is denoted 
by the subject, the other by the predicate or part of the 
predicate. 

Examples, (a) Person and Attribute. Ccesar landed. 
(J) Thing and Attribute. Chalk is white, 
(c) Two Things. Gold is a metal. 
(^) Two Attributes. Patience is a virtue, 

A Simple Verb is one which asserts relationship merely, bat does not 
denote anything. Examples. Be, seem, looks* 

A Complex Verb is one which denotes some activity or state, or other 
attribute, and asserts that that activity or state belongs to the person or 
thing denoted by the subject. Examples. Sleep, speah, make, hear. 

Simple Verbs. 

1. A Typical Simple Verb is one which simply asserts a relationship 
between persons or things denoted by other words. Example. 
Be. 
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2. A Modal Simple Verb is one which simply asserts in a qnaliiied way 
a relationship between persons or things denoted by other 
words. Examples. Seemy appear ^ look, may be, ought ^ must. 

Complex Verbs. 

1. A Typical Complex Verb is one which denotes a state or an actiyity, 

and asserts that that state or actiyity belongs to the person or 
thing denoted by the subject. Examples. Sleep, exist (i»), 
happen. 

2. A Cansal Complex Verb is one which denotes an actiyity, and asserts 

that that actiyity is caused or produced by the person or thing 
denoted by the subject. Examples. Speak, walk, make, break, 
N.B, — Both Typical and Causal Complex Verbs may be Traositive or 
Intransitive. 

A Transitiye Verb is one which denotes an actiyity that requires some 
person or thing, other than that denoted by the subject, as an essential 
condition of the actiyity. Examples. See^ hear, make} 

An Intransitiye Verb is one which denotes a state or an actiyity that 
does not require any person or thing, other than that denoted l^ the 
subject, for its existence. Examples. Sleep, come, go. 



Table of Verbs. 



Glass. 



Sub-class. 



Example) 



Simple 

(SymboHc). 



Complex 

(Preeentive). 



1. Typical. 



Typical (a) IntransitiTe . 

(6) Transitive . 
Causal (a) Intiansitive . 

(6) Transitive . 



Seenif look^ appear. 

May be, may, shall, wilL 

Ought, can, must, do. 

Sleep, exist (be), come, rain, grow. 

See, hear, fed, think, have, weigJis, measures. 

Speak, walk, smm, evaporate. 

Make, break, buy, give, vrrite. 



Questions. 1. What is the function of the verb ? Illustrate your answer 
by three sentences, 

2. What are the two great classes of verbs, and how are they 
distinguished from each other ? Give illustrative sen- 
tences. 

8. Give the meaning of the words modal, causal. Give 
examples of McSal Verbs and Causal Verbs. 

4. Define the Verb, and Transitive and Intransitive, 

5. Collect and classify the Verbs from the sentences in 

Section 12 (p. 253). 

Exercise 12. Analyse the sentences in Section 12, A. (p. 253). 



* The verb have belongs to this group. Primarily it means to poEsess, and 
there can be no possession without something possessed. (Complex, Typical, 
Transitiv%.) 

3 
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Classification of Adjectives. 

Let us again write down and examine a number of words 
which satisfy our definition of an Adjective.^ 

a, Botuid, straight, steep, white, sweet, pungent, rough, irregular, 
hollow, hard, elastic, loud, musical ; good, kind, idle, cruel. 

&. (1) Two, many, few, all, every, each, either, neither. 
(2) tfuch, little, some, all, any, no, partial, long. 

e. This, that, the, a ; fifth. 

d. Which, what, whose. 

a. The words in group (a) are seen to mark characteristics or 
special qualities (of the thing or person denoted by the noun) which 
appeal directly to the respective senses, or to the moral sense. 

6. Those of group (6) denote quantity, either in respect to 
(1) the number of things denoted by the noun, or (2) bulk, 
extent, or duration. It will be noted that (mc, two^ three, etc., 
(the cardinal numbers) are definite in respect to quantity, while 
mcmy^ few and all, mioch, little and somey are indefinite in that 
respect ; that each, every, either, neither are distribntive, that is, 
they indicate the separateness of the objects denoted. The ab- 
sence of definite terms for quantity must strike the student.^ 

c. In group (c) we find words which denote some special 
feature of an object, arising from its relation to persons or 
tilings, which relation distinguishes one object from others of 
its class. Thus an object may be in sight and near (this) ; in 
sight but more distant, perhaps (that) ; in mental view (the) ; 
or emeiging, in the mind, as an individual from its class (a) ; 
or it may be preceded by (four) others, either in space or in 
time (fifth). 

d. The words which, what, and whose, in such examples as / 
wiU show you which hook is the best ; What answer do you escpect ? 
mark rather the vagueness of the distinguishing marks in the 
thing denoted by the Noun, and really only indicate that in some 
unspecified or unknown way it has some distinguishing feature 
or features. These Adjectives, it will be noticed, may be used 
interrogatively. 

» What is that definition ? 

2 Is there any explanation of this ? Our table of Nouns ought to throw 
some light on this subject, and supply an answer and explanation^ 
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Hence our examination of the Adjectives selected shows that 
they fall into three natural groups : — 

I. Those which denote some Quality. 
II. Those which denote Quantity. 
III. Those which denote some accidental or relative Diltinotioil. 

The qualities denoted by the Adjectives in the first group (I.) 
are either (1) Physical Qualities, or (2) Horal Qualities. 

The second larger group (II.) sub-divides itself into two smaller 
natural groups : (1) Numeral Adjectives ; (2) A^'ectives denoting 
Continuous Quantity. 

The Numeral Adjectives are then seen to be of three kinds : 
(a) Definite, (b) Indefinite, (c) Distributive. There is no sub- 
division of the Adjectives of Continuous Quantity suggested by 
our examples. 

The third principal group (IIL), constituted by Adjectives of 
Distinction, is found to consist of words of two kinds : (1) Demon- 
strative Adjectives, (2) Ordinal Adjectives.^ 

The classification now obtained is exhibited below in a tabular 
form. 

We will now express, and embody in definitions, the distinctions 
elicited from our illustrative examples. 

Definition of the Adjective. An Adjective is a word 
used (with a Noun or Pronoun) to mark some particular 
character or attribute belonging to the person or thing denoted 
by the Noun or Pronoun. 

I. An Adjective of Quality is one which denotes some quality or property 
(considered as co-ezisting with other attributes or qualities ^ of a person or 
thing. Examples : Good, sweet, sharp, circular. 

II. An Adjective of Quantity is one which denotes the number of the 
objects or the continuous quantity of the thing denoted by a noun. 

Examples: Mve, many ; some, any, little, none. 

III. An Adjective of Distinction is one which denotes some purely relative 
attribute that distinguishes the person or thing named firom all others 
the same class. Examples : This, that, the, a, tenth. 

A Numeral Adjective is one which denotes the number of separate things, ' 
or units, named by the noun. Examples : Five, fifteen, many, all. ' 

A Definite Numeral Adjective is one which denotes a definite number (of - 
tilings named by the noun). Examples : One, ten, twenty, none. 

'Ordinal Adjectives are sometimes placed as a sub-division of Numeral 
Adjectives. It is, however, clear that they do not denote number, but 
relative position ; not quantity, but distinction, 

* This distinguishes the Adjective of Quality from an Abstract Noun 
(which see). 
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An Indefinite Komeral Adjeotive is one which denotes an indefinite 
number (of things named by the noun). Examples : Fev), many^ aome^ 
several, 

A Distributive Numeral Adjective is one which denotes a number con- 
sidered as consisting of separate individuals, and not merely as a wKole. 

Examples : Each, every, either, neither, both. 

An Adjective of Continuous Quantity is one which denotes undivided 
quantity. Examples : Some, much, little, great, long. 

A Demonstrative Adjective is one which denotes come attribute (arising 
from special relation to the speaker ') that distinguishes a person or thing, 
more or less sharply, from all others of the same class. Examples : This, 
that, the, a. 

An Ordinal Adjective is one which denotes an attribute arising from a 
relation to other persons or things.* Examples : Fifths eighth. 



Table op Adjectives. 



Classes 
(Adject. oO- 



Kinds. 



Denoting. 



Quality. . 



Quantity. 



Distinction 



Example 



QuaUtative . . . . «M ^**^ Physical Qualities. 
(\(b) Moral Qualities. . 



1. Humeral (a) Definite . .• Number 'definitely . . . 

(6) Indefinite . . | „ indefinitely. . . 
(c) Distributive . \ „ and separateness . 

2. Qoaatitative | Continuous Quantity . . . 



Blue, rov^fh, mtuical 
TruthfvX, virtuout, f 



Ondy ttoo^ three. 
Many ^ few, all. 
Each, every, neither. 
Mttch, little, some. 



Distincfoiahing. 
(a) DemonstratiTe 

1. Strong . . 

2. Weak . . 

(6)0rdiral . . . 



•l 



Special Relations ' 



I This, that, the, \1. 
\ A, which, what, /2.^* 



which, what, ) 2,^ ' 
Fifth, second, last (6). 



Questions. I. What is the special function of the adjectiye ? Illustrate 
by examples. 

2. Point out the difference between (a) an adjective of quality 

and an abstract noun ; (h) an adjective of quality and 
an adjective of distinction. 

3. Classify adjectives of quantity, and give examples of each 

kind named. 

4. Classify the following adjectives : — Jiard, seven, tvise, any, 

both, mitch, these, a, whose, first, eighteenth, 

5. Collect and classify the adjectives from the sentences in 

Sections 8, 4, and 5 on pp. 250-1. 

* The words this, that, which, fifth^ etc., do not denote any intrinsic 
quality. 
^ Number is called Discrete Quantity. 
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Classification of Adverbs. 

Let us write down a number of representative adverbs, and try 
to group them according to similarity of function. The following 
will be found to be representative : — 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (6) (6) 

now here well very certainly why 

long there politely nearly not accordingly 

often up singly rather perhaps hence 

first near best quite presumably whence^ 

A merely superficial glance at our list shows us that the words 
in the first column all indicate time in different ways. Those in 
the second suggest some idea of space. The words in the third 
column indicate manner : those of the fourth, d^^e. The fifth 
column contains words which qualify assertions in such a way as 
either to strengthen them, to dmy them, or to indicate some doubt 
with regard to them. These three uses have this much in common, 
that they modify the assertion (or expression of perception) and 
nothing else. This use is much more conveniently (and quite 
accurately) denoted by the word modality, than by the very 
awkward term affirmation-negationrand-dotiht The words in the 
last column indicate the dependence of an assertion, or of an 
activity, on some reason. Thus we find that there are six classes 
of Adverbs : — 

I. Adverbs of Time. II. Adverbs of Space. III. Adverbs of 
Manner. lY. Adverbs of Degree. Y. Adverbs of Modality. 
YI. Adverbs of Beason. 

Examining more closely the Adverbs of Time in the first 
column, we see that they indicate time in four different ways or 
aspects, ^ow marks a particular point of time, long denotes 
duration through time, often indicates repetition, and^r*^ repre- 
sents order in time. 

Similarly, closer examination of the Adverbs of Space (2) shows 
us that some of them denote position in space, and the rest 
direction in space. 

The Adverbs of Manner, Degree, and Beason do not exhibit 
any sub-classes or subordinate groups. 

* The following sentences will illustrate the use of these words (6) as 
adverbs : — 

Why did you do it ? It was a necessity ; ticeordingly I made a virtue of 
necessity. Hence I am free from self-reproach. Or, Whence it follows I 
did not act with full freedom. 

Hence and whence may often, equally well, be regarded as conjunctions 
(Illative). 
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The Adverbs of Hodality were seen to be constituted by three 
clearly marked groups, viz., adverbs of afl&rmation, one adverb 
of negation, and adverbs of doubt. 

The Adverb and the six classes of Adverbs are defined as 
follows : — 

Definition of tlie Adverb. An Adverb is a word which 
modifies the meaning of a Verb, an Adjective, or other Adverb. 

If we are asked to state more explicitly what the definition implies, we 
may say that the Adverb is a word which denotes some variable element in 
the relationship asserted, or in the activity or state denoted, by a verb ; in 
the quality denoted by an adjective ; or in the variable element denoted by 
another adverb. 

1. An Adverb of Time is one wMeh modifies an assertion in respect to 
the time to which it refers or is applicable ; as, now, then. 

2. An Adverb of Space is one which modifies an assertion in respect to 
the position or direction in space of which it is true ; as, here^ down, 

3. An Adverb of Manner is one which denotes the manner in which some 
action (or state) is exhibited ; as, toell^ soundly, quickiy. 

4. An Adverb of Degree is one which indicates the intensity or distinct- 
ness of some activity or quality ; as, much, very. 

5. An Adverb of Modality is one which strengthens, denies, or casts 
doubt upon an assertion; as, certainly, not, perhaps, 

6. An Adverb of Beason is one which indicates that an assertion or an 
action is based on some reason ; as, why^ accordingly. 



Table op Adverbs. 



Glasses 
(Adverbs of). 



Time 



Denoting. 



1. Point of Time . . . 

2. Ihiration of Time . . 

3. Eepetition .... 

4. Order in Time . . . 



Examples. 



Now, then, to-morrow : when. (Relative). 
Long, little, always ; while (Relative). 
Often, once, twice, seldom, constantly. 
First, last, firstly, before. 



_ i ^' ^o«ition in Space . . ; ffei^e, there, everyicliere, near ; tchere (Relative). 

space . \2. Direction ,, . . ' l/p, dmon, away, hither ; whence (ReH&tive). 



Manner . 


Manner simply .... Well, quickiy, singly, best, politely. 


Degree . 


Degree simply .... 


Quite, very, more, rather, scarcely. 


Modality 1 


1. AfRrmation .... 

2. Negation 

3. Doubt 


Certainly, indeed, inevitably. 

Not. 

Perhaps, possibly, presumably. 


Reason . 


Some Reason .... 


Why, accordingly, hence, why f 
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Questions. 1. What is the function or use of an ad?erb ? Gi?e examples 
to illustrate yoor answer. 

2. In how many ways may an adverb indicate time ? 

3. Classify adverbs of space, and illustrate by six examples. 

4. Give examples of adverbs of affirmation and doubt, and 

state carefully the use of such adverbs. 
6. Collect and classify the adverbs from the sentences in 
Sections 4, 5, and 7 (pp. 251.2). 

Classification of Conjunctions. 

The nature of the <Jon junction requires that it should be ex- 
hibited in discourse, before its function can be manifested ; and as 
we propose to classify conjunctions according to the functions 
they discharge, we will write down a number of illustrative 
quotations.^ The most important fact that will disclose itself 
is that the conjunctions do not merely connect words and sentences, 
but indicate also the kind of connection there is in the mind be- 
tween the elements connected. What the kind of connection is, 
in each case, is what we must try to discover. Let us deal with 
the following quotations first. 

I. (a) There are no tricks in plain and simple faith. 
(6) A health to all that shot and missed, 
(o) Distribution should undo excess, 

And each man have enough. 
(dy Men are as the time is. 

(jb) As all is mortal in nature, so is all nature in love mortal folly. 
(/) So many miseries have crazed my voice, 
That my wearied tongue is still and mute. 

The conjunctions in these quotations connect like, consistent, 
or compatible, ideas and thoughts ; the use of these conjunctions 
implies this very consistency and compatibihty ; it is the function 
of the conjunctions to denote and suggest it. These conjunctions 
are therefore called Copulative.^ Let the following be our second 
group. 

n. (a) Give every man thine ear, but few thy voice. 
(&) Be taxed for silence, but never taxed for speech. 

(c) I hear, yet say not much, but think the more. 

(d) By medicine, life may be prolonged, yet death 
. Will seize the doctor, too. 

(6?) Forget to pity him, lest thy pity prove 

A serpent that will sting thee to the heart, 
(/) Though mine enemy thou hast ever been, 

High sparks of honour in thee have I seen. 
(g) The fashion wears out more apparel than the man. 

These conjunctions, in addition to connecting ideas and thoughts, 
indicate that there is disagreement or incompatibiUty between the 



* From Shakespeare's Plays. 

* L. copula, a bond, band, that which joins. 
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things named, or the statements made. The disagreement may 
he regarded as complete (6i^), or may he merely partial {though^ 
yety still, however). Such conjunctions are called Adversative} 
They suggest contrast between the connected words and sentences. 

III. (a) Of your philosophy you make no use 

If you give place to accidental evils. 
(V) England is safe, if true within herself. 

(c) Here's nothing to be got now-a-days, imless thou canst fish for it. 

(d) The flighty purpose never is overtook 
Unless the deed go vdth it. 

7/* and unless {= if not) express conditional connection, and are 
therefore called Conditional Conjunctions. 

IV. (a) Strike now, or else the iron cools. 

(h) Defend your reputation or bid farewell to your good life for ever, 

(c) Apollo, Pallas, Jove, or Mercury inspire me 1 

(d) Neither a borrower nor a lender be. 

The conjunctions or, nor, either-or, neither-nor, whether-or^ 
connect things or statements in such a way as to indicate that 
while they are thought of together, they are recognised as incom- 
patible, or inconsistent with each other. These words, therefore, 
denote a tentative connection in the mind — hence they are con- 
junctions — and indicate that the mind regards the connection as 
impossible. They bring things together before the mind, btit in 
doing so, expressly indicate that they are mutually exclusive. We 
cannot even conceive a separation between things, unless we have 
the things brought before the mind together. These conjunctions 
expressly denote dis-connection, and are called Disjunctive.^ 

V. (a) For in my youth I never did apply 

Hot and rebellious liquors in my blood ; 
Therefore my age is as a lusty winter, 
Frosty, but kindly. 
(J) Our corn's to reap, for yet our tithe's to sow. 

(c) Prepare for mirth, for mirth becomes a feast 

(d) Sinoe the afEairs of men rest still uncertain. 
Let's reason with the worst that may befall. 

(d) Then fiery ambition be my wing. 
(/) Or is the adder better than the eel, 

Beoanse his painted skin contents the eye ? 

These conjunctions connect one statement with another from 
which it is an inference. ^ Another name for an inference is the 
word illation,^ and these conjunctions are therefore ca]Jed Illative. 

' L. adverms, turned towards j also, opposed to. 

* L. diSf apart ; junctus, joined. 

■ L. in^ in, into ; ferens^ bearing or carrying. 

* lt.il ^ in ; latus^ p.p. of fero^ I bring, or carry ; illatianem^ a bringing 
in, an inference. The word inference is properly the name for the process 
of thought, the word illation for the remit or that procesa 
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VI. (a) I think so because I think so. 

(^3 Because he needs no praise wilt thou be damb ? 

The word hecaiLse introduces a statement of fact, to which 
another statement is referred as due, as an effect is due to its 
cause. It is therefore called a Causal Conjunction. 

TJian^ though apparently connecting only words, connects two thoughts, 
and often two sentences, one of which is contracted. " Wisdom is better 
tlian rubles ^' really means that wisdom (has some useful qualities in a 
higher degree =) is better, than rubies (have those useful qualities). The 
word than suggests a contrast, and therefore is an Adversative conjunction. 

We may now define the different kinds of conjunctions, and 
then exhibit the classification in a tabular form. 

Definition of the Conjunction. A ooxgnnotion is a word 
wMcli conneots other words, parts of sentences, or sentences, and 
denotes how the ideas, conceptions, and thoughts represented, 
are connected in the mind. 

A Copulative Conjonotion is one which denotes that the things whose 
names are connected bj it, or the statements connected by it, are regarded 
as of like kind, or as compatible, or in agreement. Examples : And, that, 
as, so. 

An Adversative CoBjnnction is one which denotes that the connection is 
ebiaracterised by nnlikeness, disagreement, or incompatibility, varying in 
degree. It generally connects the members of a contrast. Examples : But, 
th(mgh, yet^ still, however, than, lest, 

A Conditional Coignnetion is one which denotes that a statement is 
dependent on some specified condition which it introduces. Examples : If, 
vnless (= if not). 

A Disjunctive Conjunction is one which denotes that the things tenta- 
tively, or provisionally, connected are mutually exclusive. Examples : Or, 
Tior, either-or, neither-nor, whether-or. 

An Illative Conjunction is one which denotes that the connection is 
inferential only ; that one of the statements is an inference from the other. 
Examples : Since, therefore, for, then, because. 

A Cansal Conjunction is one which denotes that the connection is that of 
cause and effect. Example : Because, 

Table of Conjunctions. 



Kind. 


Mental Quality of Connection. 


Examples. 


Copulative 
Adversative 
Conditional 
Disjunctive 
niatlve . . 
Causal . . 


Agreement ' 

Contrart 

Alternatives 

Inference 

Cause and Effect .... 


And, that, so, as. 

Butf though^ yet, still, however, than, lest, now. 

If, unless (= if not). 

Or, nor, eiiher-or, toJiether-or. 

Ther^ore, since, for, then. 

Because. 
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Questions. 1. What two fanctions does every conjunction perform ? 

2. Give the literal meaning of the words copulative^ adversative, 

disjtmotive, and illative. 

3. Write out a sentence to illustrate the appropriate use of 

each kind of conjunction. 

4. What kind of conjunction is each of the following words : 

And, yet J or, because ? Give reasons for your answer. 
6. Collect and classify the conjunctions in Section 8, B. p. 252. 

Classification of Prepositions. 



(1) , .(2) ^ (3) (4) (5) 

1 

{ay 



fover /before for by of 

before (c) Rafter to with 

on (subsequently in-order-to 

near 

in 

with 
(to (during 



(6)] from (cJ)] through 

(away (in 

We have before us a number of representative prepositions. 
What we have to do is to discover similarities of relations, denoted 
in common by two or more of them, if any similarities exist. 

The words in the first column agree in denoting relations of 
Space, those of the second in indicating relations of Time. The 
third group contains words which resemble each other in denoting 
a relation of Purpose. The fourth group contains only two 
words, both of which often express the relation in which an 
Instrument stands to an agent. The single word of denotes an 
undefined and vague relation, but unmistakably signifies some 
relation ; the relation is an Indefinite one. A re-examination of 
the first group shows us that the relations of space are either (1) 
relative position (a), or (2) relative direction (of movement) (6). 
In the second group we note that there are differences as well as 
resemblances. The relations of time are seen to be either time 
relative to another point of time (c), or duration {d). 

The relations of Purpose and Instrument are of one kind only, 
and the relations denoted by of, though of the most varied kind, 
need not be further analysed. 

We may notice that many of the relations of time are expressed 
by prepositions primarily, and still properly, denoting relations of 
space. 

Prepositions may, therefore, be classified according to the rela- 
tions which they denote, and we may exhibit our classification in 
the following table. 
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Definition of tlie Preposition. A Preposition is a word 
which denotes a relation. The chief relations denoted are rela- 
tions in space or time, and the relations of purpose, of instrument, 
and of origin. 

Table of Prepositions. 



General Belations denoted, i Particular Belations denoted. 



Belations of : 

Space • • • { 

Time. • • { 



Purpose . 
Instmment 



1. Fontion (reet)- . , 

2. Direction (motion) 

1. Time relative . . , 

2. Duration ... 



Examples. 



VaxiOUS Kinds . (Indefinite, chiefly origin) . Of. 



Over, b^ore, on, in, with, without. 
To, from, «p, dawn. 
Effort, after, iubsequentlj/. 
During, through, in. 
For, to, in'-crder-to. 
By, with. 



Questions. 1. Define the Preposition. Illustrate your definition by four 
sentences, each containing a preposition. 

2. Diyide the prepositions denoting relations of time and space 

into two groups respectively. Give examples of each kind 
of preposition in illustrative sentences. 

3. Give examples of the uses of the preposition of, and point 

out the particular kind of relation denoted in each case. 

4. What is meant by a relation of purpose ? Give an illus- 

tration. 

5. Collect and classify the prepositions from the sentences in 

Sections 6 and 7, p. 252. 

Classification of Interjections. 

The interjection is not so much a part of speech, as a word 
which expresses sudden feeling or emotion, and which, therefore, 
is liable to break into grammatical speech, as a kind of interloper, 
or alien word. It is not any jyart of speech, but is, of its kind, 
complete speech in itself, and is often equivalent to a sentence. 
Its function, as an exponent of feeling, must guide us in classifjdng 
interjections ; and as feelings are either pleasurable or painful, or 
not markedly either pleasurable or painful (neutral), we see that 
the various interjections must fall into one or other of three 
natural groups. 

But pleasurable feelings to which we give expression are dis- 
tinguishable as simple feelings, sympathetic feelings, and feelings 
of desire (active), while painful feelings may be distinguished as 
simple feelings, sympathetic, antipathetic, and feelings of aversion 
(active). The neutral feelings, also, exhibit different characters 
among themselves. Thus there is surprise, wonder, assurance, 
doubt; and there are revived feelings, associated with sound 
impressionfl. 

The classification may be exhibited, as usual, in a tabular form. 
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Definition of the Interjection. An Inteijeotioii is a word 
which expresses a sudden feeling, emotion, or impiilse. 



Table op Interjection 

Speoial Characters. 

1. Simple Feeling 

2. Sympathy/^") ^PP'**''*^ • • 

\. (6) Encouragement 

S. Desire (active) 

1. Simple Feeling 

2. Sympathy 

[(a) Disapproval . 
8. Antipathy 4 (6) Reproach . . 

[(c) Contenipb . . 
4. Aversion (active) 

1. Sniprise 

2. Wonder 

8. Assurance 

4. Doubt 

5. Revived Sound Impressions 



Feeling Expressed. 



Pleasurable Feeling^ 



Painful Feeling . 



Neutral Feeling . A 



Examples. 



HurraJi / heigh ! 
Bravo ! toell done ! 
Hark! look! see.' come! 
Hilloa! hey ! ho ! hist ! whist ! 
Oh! ah! 0! alas! Hdp! 
The pity ! dear / indeed! 
Fvdge! hah! 
For shame ! fie ! cotne ! 
Fiddle-faddU ! tut! tush! 
A u>ay!j}eace! *s death! zoundtL 
Eh! ha! ichat! lo! la! 
Well ! really though! indeed! 
Yea! nay! indeed! 
Why I hem! what! indeed! 
Tick ! tick ! bang ! whiz ! bow- 
wow ! 



Question. Collect and classify the interjections on pp. 252 and 286-7. 

Summary of Chapter III. 

The more careful and detailed examination of the parts of speech has 
shown us that each part of speech exhibits within itself varieties of function 
which merit recognition, and furnish a basis for sub-division of the words 
included in the larger class, constituted by all the wt)rds belonging to a 
given part of speech. Every word belonging to a given part of speech 
dischai^ges one function which is common to them all ; but cUfferent groups 
of words discharge this common function in different ways, and so form 
sub-classes. Thus among Nouns we found two well-marked sub-divisions : 
Proper Nouns, and Common Nouns ; and among Verbs we found two natural 
sub-divisions; Simple (or Symbolic) Verbs, and Complex (or Presentive 
Verbs). 

Indeed, we found it conducive to a complete knowledge of each part of 
speech, to carry the sub-division further in most cases. 

Familiarity with each function can be acquired only by learning to 
recognise it under every possible variety of circumstance and manifestation. 
In order that the student may acquire this mastery of each part of speech, 
it is necessary to apply the knowledge now gained to a variety of particular 
examples, and this can best be done by parsing a number of sentences, 
assigning each word to a part of speech and to its sub-class and proper 
place in the scheme of classification adopted. A model for such parsing is 
given below, and the model is followed by an exercise. 

The following sentences are taken from Green's History of the English 
People : — 

" It was the story of ' Nowhere,' or Utopia, which More embodied in the 
wonderful book which reveals to us the heart of the New Learning. 

" We find again and again the most important social and political dis- 
coveries of later times anticipated by the genius of Thomas More." 
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Second Model for Parsing 

(Showing Classification of Parts of Speech). 



Word, 


Part of Speech. 


Kind or Sab-Clais. 


It 


Pronoun . 


Personal, Simple, 3rd, Neuter. 


was .... 


Verb. . . 


Simple (or Symbolic), Tjrpical. 


the .... 


Adjective . 


Distinction, Demonstratiye. 


story .... 


Noun . . 


Common, Concrete. 


of 


Preposition. 


Denoting a Vague Relation. 


" Nowhere " . 


Noun . . . 


Proper, Name of (an imaginary) Country. 


or 


Conjunction 


DiB]unctive. 


Utopia . . . 


Noun . . . 


Proper, Name of (imaginary) Country. 


which . . . 


Pronoun . 


Relative (used only for things). 


More .... 


Noun . . . 


Proper, Name of a Person. 


embodied . . 


Verb . . . 


Complex (or Presentive), Causal, Transitive 


in 


Preposition . 


Denoting a Relation of Space (figurative). 


the .... 


Adjective . 


Distinction, Demonstrative. 


wonderful . . 


Adjective . 


Quality (mental). 


book. . . . 


Noun . . . 


Common, Concrete (object). 


which . . . 


Pronoun. . 


Relative (used only for things). 


Teveals . . . 


Verb . . . 


Complex, Causal, Transitive. 


to 


Preposition. 


Relation of Space (motion). 


us 


Pronoun. . 


Personal, Simple, Ist, Plural. 


the .... 


Adjective . 


Distinction, Demonstrative. 


heart. . . . 


Noun . . . 


Common, Concrete (thing), (figurative). 


of 


Preposition . 


Relation of Origin. 


the .... 


Adjective . 


Distinction, Demonstrative. 


New .... 


Adjective . 


Quality (mental). 


Learning . . 


Noun . . . 


Common, Concrete, 


We .... 


Pronoun. . 


Personal, Simple, 1st, Plural. 


find ... . 


Verb . . . 


Complex, Typical, Transitive. 


again and again 


Adverb . . 


Time, Repetition. 


the .... 


Adjective . 


Distinction, Demonstrative. 


most .... 


Adverb . . 


Degree (of Quality denoted by Adjective). 


important . . 


Adjective . 


Quality (mental and moral). 


social . . . 


Adjective . 


Quality (moral). 


and .... 


Conjunction 


Copulative. 


political . . . 


Adjective . 


Quality (moral). 


discoveries . . 


Noun . . . 


Common, Concrete. 


of 


Preposition . 


Vague Relation. 


later .... 


Adjective . 


(Quality or) Distinction. 


times. . . . 


Noun . . . 


Common, Concrete. 


anticipated 


Participle . 


Perfect. 


by 


Preposition. 


Instrumental Relation, 


the .... 


Adjective . 


Distinction, Demonstrative. 


genius . . . 


Noun . . . 


Common, Abstract. 


of 


Preposition . 


Relation of Origin. 


Thomas . . . 


Noun , . , 


Proper, Name of a Person. 


More. . . . 


Noun . • . 


Proper, Name of a Family. 



Exercise. Parse the sentences in Seetion 13 (p. 255). 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ACCIDENCE. 

The Functions Performed by Words. 

CONSTANT AND YABIABLE FTTNGTIONS. 

Cue analysis of the Simple Sentence showed us that every sentence consists 
of a subject and predicate. We found, too, that some predicates require an 
Object, others a Complement ; that the Subject and Object may be '* enl^i^ed " 
by other words ; and that the Predicate may have some modifying words 
which we called the Extension of the Predicate. 

We found, also, that Nouns and Pronouns, in different ways, denote the 
persons or things which are the subject of the assertion, or the object of an 
activity ; and that this is their function. Adjectives we found forming 
Enlargements of the Subject and Object, and that, this, and similar duties, 
constitute the function of the adjective, viz., to denote some distinguishing 
or special character of the persons or things named by the noun. 

The words which form the most important part of the predicate, what in 
fact is usually called the predicate, we called Verbs. The name Verb is 
restricted to those words whose function it is to form predicates, or the 
essential part of predicates. The words which modify the meaning of the 
predicate, or of an adjective, we called Adverbs ; and they were seen to be 
distinguished from other words by this very function. 

In short, we learnt that each word in the sentence has some special use 
or function ; that the name given to any word is really the name of a 
function or duty discharged in the sentence ; and that all words performing 
a given function have the name of the function. Thus, a Noun, so long as 
it is a Noun, has for its function to name and denote a person or thing, or 
several persons or things. This function belongs to every noun, and belongs 
to it always. Similarly, each Part of Speech has a certain function to 
perform always, a function which it never loses. Thus, each Fart of Speech 
has a constant or invariable function. 

The recognition of these functions has enabled us to classify all words. 
We found that as there are eight functions there are eight classes of words. 
Up to the present our work has been chiefly classification, and our classifi- 
cation is based on constant functions. 

On examining the Parts of Speech more closely, we find that the Noun 
and Pronoun, for example, in addition to denoting some person or thing, 
may also connote or mark whether otiCj or more tlian one, is denoted ; whether 
the person or thing denoted is nude ov female ^ or neither ; and whether the 
peraon or thing is the subject of the assertion or the object of an activity. 
But each duty performed by a word is a function, and such functions as we 
have just noticed are different at different times fOT the same word. 

We therefore find that some parts of speech have one constant fonotion, 
and in addition one or more variable or changeable functions. 
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This is quite a new branch of our subject, one on which we 
have not hitherto entered. The variable uses or functions of 
words and the investigation of them are called Acoideiice. 

As we proceed with accidence we shall find that very often a change of 
function is accompanied by some change in the form or spelling of the 
word. The change which a word undergoes in order to fit it to exmbit any 
change of function is called Inflection. Inflection is also the study of forms 
introduced to mark changes of function, and it is the outward and visible 
sign of Accidence. There may, however, be change of function without 
any corresponding change of form ; in other words, there may be accidence 
without inflection to indicate it. 

We shall find that the only parts of speech which have variable functions, 
in addition to a constant function, are the Koun and Pronoun, the Adjective, 
the Verb, and the Adverb. 

We shall now proceed to illustrate the changes which these parts of 
speech exhibit, leaving the forms appropriate to each for separate treatment. 

We are to note the aecidents or changes which the five parts of speech 
named are liable or subject to. 

The Variable Functions of Words, 

THE VABIOtrS MODIFICATIOHS OF FTHfCTIOK WHICH WOBDS 
EXHIBIT. 

Nouns and Pronouns. 

1. We have seen that the essential function of a noun is to 
denote persons or things. But a noun may add to this primary- 
function one or more accessory functions. Thus men not only 
denotes- an aggregate of characters which together constitute a 
mcm^ but connotes,^ or notes along with these, a repetition of this 
aggregate — that is, it has absorbed into the name mem an 
additional idea of number. This is an accessory function, namely, 
to connote or represent Nnmber. 

2. Again, the word lioness has added to the aggregate of 
characters which constitute a lion an accessory one of female sex ; 
and the absence of this character, then, necessarily introduces 
another one, namely, that of mcde sex. Hence a second accessory 
function of nouns is to connote or represent sex. This accessory 
function is called Oender. 

3. Next, let us look at the sentence, John broke Harry's kite. 

(a) The word John not only denotes a particular person, but 
one who is the subject of thought and speech. 

* The student should carefully distinguish between the words denote and 
connote. To denote a thing means to stand for that thing. Each of the 
qualities or attributes of the thing is noted along vMh its other attributes, 
and is therefore said to be cormoted (con = together). 
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48 AN ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND ANALYSIS. 

(b) Similarly, kite not only denotes a thing of a cei*tain class, 

but one which was the object of the activity denoted 
by the verb broke. 

(c) " ffarry^s" not only denotes a certain individual, but 

associates with that person an accessory idea of 
ownership. 

Consider also the sentence, The book is on the table. In this sentence on 
denotes the relation in which the book is to something. Now, there can be 
no " relation " without something related ; a relation implies a thing related 
— that is, requires a " complement," or object occupying or entering into 
the relation. 

Here, therefore, are three more accessory functions assumed by 
the Noun : — 

(a) That of denoting the Subject (of thought and speech). 

(6) That of denoting the Object (of an activity, or completing 
a " relation "). 

(c) That of marking Ownership or Possession (of something). 

These three functions together constitute what is called Case. 

4. Lastly, let us examine the sentence, JoJm broke Harry^a hite^ 
from another point of view. John not only denotes a certain 
person, but one of whom we are speaking (in contradistinction to 
one who is speaking, or one who is spoken to). This accessory 
function is to connote Person ; that is, to denote in which of the 
above relations the given individual stands to the speaker. 

To make the matter as simple as possible, we have used nouns only in the 
above examples. The student, however, will find on trial or reflection that 
pronouns may be treated in precisely the same manner, and that Person 
will then become more distinct. Take, for example, in (1) We^ 7; (2) Sh^e^ 
he ; (3) He broke my kite. 

We thus see that in addition to their primary or invariable 
function Nouns and Pronouns may and do assume other secondary 
and variable functions. These variable functions are called 
respectively : — 

Number, which marks the difference between one thing and 

more than one. 
Qender, which indicates the sex of the person or thing 

denoted. 

Case, which distinguishes between the subject of speech and 
the object of activity, or denotes possession or 
ownership. 

Person, which distinguishes between the speaker, the person 
addressed, and the person or thing spoken of. 
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(^aestions. 1. What is meant bj 'Accidence and Inflection ? Qive 
sentences to illustrate your answer. 

2. What is meant by saying that the Noun " man " is of the 

Singular Number and of the Masculine Gender ? 

3. In the sentence, / corrected William's exercise^ what is 

the case of the words in italics ? Give reasons for your 
answer. 

Verbs. Taking examples as before, let us examine the 
following sentences : — 

I hear you. You heard me. They will hear us. 

1. In the first sentence the verb hear not only has the usual 
function of a verb, but incorporates with that function an 
accessory one of connoting present time. Heard and will hear 
add to their simple function that of connoting past time and 
fdtiire time respectively. 

These three accessory functions are, together, called Tense. 

I should hear you. Hear me. 

2. In the first of the accompanying sentences should hear 
embodies another idsa with its function proper, namely, mere 
conception or imagination, as distinct from a perception of fact or 
reality. " / hear you " distinctly states a fact or reality : I don't 
conceive that I hear you, I perceive the fact, or know it. There 
is here an expression of perception, or discernment (which implies 
the absence of conception). On the other hand, "I should hear 
you " merely afiirms that I conceive it possible that I may hear 
you — that I can imagine circumstances which may render it 
possible to hear you. There is here an expression of conception 
(which implies the absence of perception). 

Again, " Hear me " does not affirm that anyone does actually 
hear me. It affirms that I conceive it possible for the individual 
addressed to hear me, and desire or command him to do so. 

We have thus the following three accessory functions of the 
verb :— 

(a) That of expressing the conception of some relationship. 

(6) „ „ „ conception of some desired relation* 

ship. 

{c) ,, „ „ perception of some relationship 

(absence of conception)* 

These three accessory functions of the verb are, together, called 
Mood. 

4 
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50 AN ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND ANAIiYSIS. 

3. The annexed sentences will illustrate a third modification of 
function, of which Transitive Verbs are capable. 

He finished his task. The task was finished. 

(a) The Transitive Verb finished in the first sentence carries 
with it a subtle force or meaning which implies that the subject 
of speech is the cause of the activity involved in the word finished. 

(b) Was finished, on the other hand, distinctly implies that the 
subject of speech is not the cause of the activity, but the passive 
object of it. 

We have thus two other accessory functions discharged by the 
verb : — 

(a) That of connoting active relationship between the subject 
of speech and the activity specified. 

(6) That of connoting passive relationship between the subject 
of speech and the activity denoted. 

These two accessory functions are, together, called Voice. 

4. Again, consider the sentences — 

/ see. Thou seest. He sees. We see. You see. They see. 

In the first, see involves and suggests the ideas of Nuwher and 
Person, This is perhaps not noticed until we come across seest 
and sees, in the second and third sentences, both of which, as well 
as see, are then felt to involve the idea of Person, It is only by- 
comparing the first three sentences with the last thi*ee that the 
idea of Number in the verb distinctly stands forth. 

Thus, in addition to its primary and constant function the 
verb is capable of assuming other variable functions. These are 
five in number, and bear the following names : — 

Tense, which is the function of representing an accessory idea 
of time (Past, Present, Future). 

Mood, which is the function of expressing an accessory idea of 
absence of conception, conception, or conception with desire. 

Voice, which is the function of marking active relationship or 
passive relationship to the activity denoted by the Transitive 
Verb. 

Number, which is the function of indicating whether an asser* 
tion is made of one, or of more than one. 

Person, which is the function of representing relation to the 
speaker. 
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Adjectives and Adverbs. Let us begin again with the 
illustrative words, 

(xoodj better y beet, 

1. On comparing these words with each other, we see that each 
denotes the same quality. The word better , however, adds to this 
primary function one of denoting quantity or d^ree in the 
quaHty. Beet, likewise, embodies a similar idea of degree, but a 
higher degree, in fact the highest degree. 

2. The above words are adjectives. Let us write down the 
following adverbs: — 

SooUy 80(mer, soonest 

Not only is there a corresponding change of form here exhibited, 
but it is equally evident that the change of function is strictly 
analogous to that shown by the above adjectives, 

3. Lastly, let us note the following two adjectives ; — 

These, those. 

We cannot use these words without feeling that each of them 
distinctly involves the idea of " more than one." 

Hence we see that, in addition to their primary and constant 
functions, the adjective and adverb are capable of assuming other 
accessory and variable functions, together called Comparison, 
which is the function of denoting relative quantity or intensity 
(in the quality or quantity denoted by the adjective or adverb) ; 
and that 

Two adjectives assume the accessory function of indicating 
Number. 

Questions. 1. Explain the nature of Tense and Mood» Illustrate your 
answer by examples of a verb in dlfEerent tens^. 

2. What is meant by saying that a verb has Number and 

Person ? 

3. What words are capable of " Comparison " ? Give 

examples. 

The Variable Functions Generalised and Defined. 

Number. Number is the filnotion of representing the ideas 
of *< one " and <^ more than one." Hence, there are two forms of 
this function ; the 

Singular, which is the f imction of denoting one. 

Plural, „ „ „ „ . „ TTwre them one. 

The pdrts of speech capable of assuming this function are the noun, the 
pronoun, and the verb (and two adjectives). 
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Gender. Gender is the function of denoting sex. In the 

case of inanimate objects there is no sex to denote, but merely 
the absence of sex, which is implied rather than denoted. Hence 
there are three different forms which the function may take, 
called respectively : — 

Mascnline Gender, which is the function of representing the male 
sex. 

Feminine Gender, which is the function of representing the 
female sex. 

Neuter Gender, which is the function of representing the absence 
of sex} 

The parts of speech capable of assuming this fanction are the noun and 
pronoun. 

Person. Person is the fanction of denoting the relation of 
a person or thing to the speaker. There are three relations and 
forms of the function, called respectively : — 

1st Person, which is the function of denoting that the person 
named or denoted is identical with the speaker (noun and 
pronoun) ; or that the assertion made is made of the speaker 
(verbs). 

2nd Person, which is the function of denoting that the person 
named or denoted is addressed by the speaker (noun and 
pronoun) ; or that the assertion made is made of the person 
addressed (verbs). 

3rd Person, which is the function of denoting that the person 
or thing named or denoted is one spoken of by the speaker 
(noun and pronoun) ; or that the assertion is made of such 
a person or thing (verbs). 

The parts of speech capable of assuming this function are the noun, the 
pronoun, and the verb. 

Case. Case is the fimction of indicating whether the person 
or thing denoted is the subject of thought and speech, the object 
of an activity (or the complement of a relation), or the possessor 
of something. 



* A word which represents loth sexes, as *' parents," is of common gender, 
and one which represents evther sex, as " parent," is of either gender. 
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Hence there are ttiree varieties of this function, called respeo? 
tively : — 

Hominatiye Case, which is the function of denoting the subject 
of thought and speech. 

Obj0ctiye Case, which is the function of denoting the object of 
an activity. 

Possessive Case, which is the function of indicating ownership. 

The parts of speech capable of assuming this function are the noon and 
pronoun. 

Tense. Tense is the function of representing time. It has 
three principal varieties, or forms ; — 

Present Tense, which is the function of representing ** now," or 
current time. 

Past Tense, which is the function of representing preceding, or 
lapsed time. 

Future Tense, which is the function of representing anticipated 
time, or time to come. 

The verb is the only part of speech capable of assuming this function. 

Mood. Mood is the function of marking the distinction 
between what is perceived, what is conceived, and what is both 
conceived and desired (or commanded). Thus there are three 
varieties of mood : — 

The Indicative, which is the function of expreesing the per- 
ception of actual relationship. 

The Subjunctive, which is the function of expressing the 
conception of possible relationship. 

The Imperative, which is the function of expressing the 
conception of desired relationship. 

The verb is the only part of speech which assumes this function. The 
so-called Infinitive Mood is not a variable function of a verb. We have 
seen that an infinitive is really an abstract noun. 

Voice. Voice is the function of indicating whether the 
subject of speech is actively related to the activity denoted by 
a verb, or is the passive object of that activity. There are, 
accordingly, two Voices : — 

Active Voice, which is the function of indicating that the 
subject of speech is the active cause of the activity denoted, 
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Passive Voice, which is the function of indicating that the 
subject of speech is the passive object of the activity denoted. 

Only Transitive Verbs are capable of assuming this function. 

Comparison. Comparison is the function of denoting^ 
variable quantity, intensity, or degree, in an attribute. There 
are three commonly recognised "degrees," viz. : — 

Positive Degree, which is the function of denoting the (positive) 
presence of a quality or quantity irrespective of degree. 

Comparative Degree, whiclj is the function of denoting the 
presence of a quality or quantity in a higher degree than is 
exhibited in some other instance. 

Superlative Degree, which is the function of denoting the 
presence of a quality or quantity in the highest degree, of 
three or more instances. 

The parts of speech capable of assuming this function are the adjective 
and the adverb. 

iV.^.— When an attribute attains its highest development, or a very high 
degree of intensity, the function of denoting this, apart altogether from any 
j^articvlar comparison, is called the Superlative Absolute, 

Questions. 1. Define Gender, and distinguish between the dijBferent 
genders. 

2. Define Person in such a way that your definition applies 

to both substantives and verbs. 

3. What is " Voice " ? Illustrate your answer by examples. 

iVi?^^.— Parsing in full should now be practised, models for which will be 
found at the end of the chapter, after Inflexion. Exercises on p. 255, 



ACCrOENCB— rNTLBCnON. 

Inflection is that taranoh of grammar which treats of the 
different forms employed to mark the variable fonotions assumed 
by words in addition to their constant fimotions. 

A word which has variable functions and which undergoes change of 
form with change of function is said to be inflected. 
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The parts of speech which are inflected are the Noun, Pronoun, 
Verb, Adjective, and Adverb. 



Inflection of the Noun. 
The Noun is inflected for Number, Gender, and Case. 

Number.^ 

Most nouns have distinct forms for the Singular and Plural. The plural 
forms are for the most part derived, according to fixed rules, from the 
singular, and an acquaintance with number-forms is most readily acquireil 
by observing the rules for the formation of the plural from the singular, 
and then noting irregularities. 

The most general method of forming the plural is by adding -s to the 
singular. This may be called the Rule for the formation of the Plural. 

Many nouns, however, which add -8 to the singular undergo other changes 
in consequence, or in addition. Hence, we have a number of partial 
exceptions to the rule. 

Some nouns, again, do not take the -s, but undergo vowel change. This 
gives a second class of exceptions. 

A third group of nouns have the same form for the singular and the 
plural ; while many nouns of foreign origin retain their native plural. The 
exceptions, however, which are numerous, can be best exhibited in a tabular 
form. 



Formation of the Plural. 

RULE. The Plural of Nouns is formed by adding -s to the 
Singnlar. 



EXCEPTIONS. 

1. Noiins ending in -s, -sh, -ch, -x, -z, -o, or -i, retain the older 
plural-ending -es. 

Examples : Gas-es, brushes, churches, foxes, topazes, volcanoes, alkalies. 

^.^.-7- Stomachs, cuckoos, Hindoos, cantos, dominos, dominoes, grottos, 
mosquitds, octavos, quartos, tyros, virtuosos, folios, seraglios. 



For definition of "Number," see p. 51. 
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2. Words of pnre English origin ending in -f, -fe, or *lf, with 
a preceding long vowel (except oo), retain the older ending -cs, 
and change f into v. 

Examples : Loaves, thieves, wives, shelves, halves, wolves.* 

iV.^.— Roofs, hoofs; reefs, fifes; cliffs, dwarfs (ff, if); briefs, chiefs 
(Romance words). 

3. Nouns ending in -y preceded hy a consonant change -y 
into -i and add -es. 

Examples : Lady, ladies ; hobby, hobbies ; cry, cries. 

4. Foot, tooth, mouse, louse, goose, man, and woman, merely 
undergo vowel change. 

Plural : Feet, teeth, mice, lice, geese, men, women. 

5. Ox forms its plural by adding -en ; plural oxen. Child-r-en 
and breth-r-en are double plurals. 

6. Deer, sheep, swine, and neat (cattle) have the same form 
for the singular and plural. 

. N,B. — The following nouns, denoting {a) animals, (&) quantity or measure- 
ment, and {c) objects, repeat the singular as one of two plural forms : — 

(a) Fish, fowl, salmon, trout, partridge, snipe. 

(&) Pair, brace, couple, dozen, score, gross, quire, ream, stone, foot, 
fathom, mile, bushel, etc. 

(c) Cannon, shot. 
The other plural form is obtained regularly (except JisJieSi feet and grosses). 

7. Some foreign words retain their original plural, which, 
however, in popular writing, is occasionally suppressed in favour 
of the regular English plural. 

Latin. (1) Addendum, datum, erratum, gtratum, memorandum, change 
•urn to -a. Plural : addenda, data, memoranda, etc. 

(2) Radius, pi. radii ; minutia, pi. minutiae : species, series (sing. 
and pi.). 

Greek. Axis, axes ; basis, bases ; ellipsis, ellipses ; phenomenon, phenomena. 

French. Monsieur, Messieurs. Italian. Bandit, banditti. 

Hebrew. Cherub, cherubim ; seraph, seraphim. 



' For examples of words of pure English origin see Vocabulary, p. 178. 
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Special Usages of some Number-Forms. 
1. Houns with two plnral-forms havuig different meanings. 



Singular, 



Brother 
Cloth . 
Die. . 
Pea. . 
Penny. 
Index . 
Genius 
Part . 



lat Plaral. 



Brothers (of same family) 
Cloths (sorts of cloth) . 
Dies (for coining) . . . 
Peas (ordinary plural) . 
Pennies (separate coins) 
Indexes (of books) . . 
Geniuses (men of genius) 
Parts (ordinary plural) . 



2nd Plnnl. 



Brethren (of some society or community). 
Clothes (garments, clothing). 
Dice rfor gaming). 
Pease* (collective name). 
Pence ,, „ 

Indices (exponents in algebra). 
Qenii (supernatural beings). 
Parts (abilities). 



2. Honns nsed in the plural only. 

(a) Names of some parts of the body. 

Examples : Lights, whiskers, bowels. 

(b) Names of some articles of clothing. 

Examples : Breeches, trousers, drawers, pants. 

(c) Names of Fcme tools and instruments. 

Examples : Shears, scissors, pliers, tongs, scales. 

(d) Names of Substances considered as an aggregate of 

parts. 
Examples : Suds, lees, molasses, dregs. 

(e) Many foreign names and nouns derived from plural 

adjectives. 

Examples : Aborigines, faeces, literati, prologomena ; acoustics, 
mathematics, ethics, politics, 

3. Nonns nsed in the Singnlar chiefly, but having a kindred or 
similar noun of different meaning used in the plural only. 

Examples : Draught, draughts : scale, scales ; spectacle, spectacles ; 
ground, grounds ; water, waters ; iron, irons ; return, 
returns. 

4. Plnral forms nsnally treated as Sinj^nlars. 

Examples : Amends, gallows, means, news, pains (efforts), wages, 
small-pox. 

* " Pease *' was originally Singular (from L. jnturriy pea), but was mistaken 
for a plural form, so that a new Singular ^^^ea"* was coined. 
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5. Singer forms treated as Plurals. 

Examples: Alms, riches, eaves. O.E. Almesse, pi. almesses; 
richesse, pi. richesses ; efese, pi. efesen. 

Plural of Noun Compounds and Nouns in Apposition. 

(a) Compound nouns usually follow the rule ; as, blackbirds, 
racehorses, handfuls, cupfuls, and major-generals. But when, 
after the French usage, an adjective is the last part of the com- 
pound, or the compound ends in a preposition, or a noun governed 
by a preposition, the noun which denotes the principal person or 
thing, alone takes the plural form. 

Examples : Attorneys-general, courts-martial, lookers-on, sons-in-law, 
men-of-war. 

(b) A few old forms continue to follow the French idiom in 
which both parts of the compound take the plural. 

Examples : Knights-templars, lords-lieutenants, lords-justices. 

(c) The latter, and the latter only, of two Nouns in Apposition 
generally takes the plural ending ; as, " the two doctor Johns," 
" the Miss Smiths." But " the Misses Smith " is a form frequently 
used. 

Gender.^ 

Gender is a function of words (nouns and pronouns). It is an 
accessory meaning acquired by words to denote the natural dis- 
tinctions among the things signified. The natural distinctions 
among things are the distinctions of sex : the corresponding 
distinctions among words are distinctions of gender. 

In English we merely require to know the sex of the person or thing 
denoted by a noun or pronoun, and we then know its gender. Language is 
more efficient and more picturesque in proportion as the words we employ 
suggest vividly the characters of the things denoted by them ; and it is 
frequently desirable that the sex of the person or thing denoted by a name 
should be indicated by the form of the name. 

There are three ways in which the distinction of sex may be 
indicated : that is, there are three ways in which the function of 
gender may be discharged : — 

1. By the use of different words for the masculine and feminine. 
I 2. By the addition of a suffix denoting sex. 

3. By composition (prefixing a word denoting sex). 

• For definition of gender, see p. 25. 
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I. Gender ooiuititnted by the employment of diflTerent words. 



Father 

Brother 

Son 

XJncle 

Nephew 

Boy 

Lad 

Man 

Husband 

King 



Mother 

Sister 

Daughter 

Aunt 

Niece 

Girl 



Woman 

Wife 

Queen 



Bridegroom Bride 
Earl Countess 



Bachelor 



Monk 

Wizard 

Sloven 

Lord ^T^j^ 

Gentleman/^^y 



(Spinster 

I Maid 
Nun 
Witch 
Slut 



Sir 

Drone 

Drake 

Gander 

Cock 



Madam 

Bee 

Duck 

Goose 

Hen 



Colt 
Foal 


} Filly 


Earn 
Wether 


lEwe 


Buck 


Doe 


Hart 


Roe 


Stag 


Hind 


Steer 


Heifer 


StalUon 


Mare 


Boar 


Sow 


Hound 


Bitch 


Bull 


Cow 



IT. Oender constitnted by Suffixes. 
A. English Suffixes. 

1. By suffix -en (a common feminine suffix in oldest English). 

Example : Fox, Vixen (= Fyx-en). 

2. By suffix -Ster (a common feminine suffix in O.E.), 

Example : Spinner, spinster, 

3. By .suffix -er (a masculine suffix, though generally denoting 

an agent). 
Example : Widow (f.), Widower (m.). 

J5. Latin and Romance Suffixes. 

(a) Latin : -or (m.), -ix (f.). 

Examples : Executor, executrix ; testator, testatrix. 

(b) Romance: 

1. -ine. Examples: Hero, heroine; landgrave, land- 

gravine. 

2. -a. Examples : Sultana, signora, infanta. 

3. -ess (French), 

(i) The suffix added to the masculine without 
change. 
Examples : Baron, baroness ; giant, giantess. 

(ii) The masculine ending dropped before the 
feminine suffix. 
Examples : Caterer, cateress ; sorcerer, sor- 
ceress. 

(iii) The masculine ending {-or, -er) shortened 
before -ess. 
Examples: Actor, actress; conductor, con- 
^ ductress ; mister, mistress. 
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m. Oender oonstitnted by Composition; i,e.y by prefixing the 
words: 

1. Male sitiA female. 

Examples : Male-servant, female-servant. 

2. Marty woma/rif maid. 

Examples : Man-servant, maid*servant, women-singers. 

3. ffe and she (to names of animals). 

Examples : He-goat, she-goat. 

4. Dog and hitch. 

Examples : Dog-fox, bitch-fox. 

5. Buck and doe. 

Examples : Buck-rabbit, doc»rabbit, 

6. Boar and sow. 

Examples : Boar-pig, sow-pig. 

7. CoU&.ndJUh/. 

Examples : Colt-foal, filly-foal. 

8. Cock and hen. 

Examples : Cock-sparrow, hen-sparrow. 

Case. 

Case is the function of indicating whether the person or thing denoted 
by the noon is the subject of the sentence, the object of an activity (or the 
object implied in the relation denoted by a preposition), or the possessor of 
something. There are thus threenfunctions and three cases, viz., the 
Nominative, the Objective, and the Possessive Case. The first two functions 
are discharged by the position of the words chiefly, but partly also by the 
possibilities arising from the meaning of the words. In the oldest English 
there were separate case-forms to indicate both the Nominative and 
Objective cases ; but these have long disappeared from nouns. 

The Possessive Case alone retains a proper case-form, or case- 
ending. This is the apostrophe and s (*s) which represent an 
older -esj the apostrophe indicating that a letter (e) has been 
elided. 

Example : John's book. 

N'ote. — 1. Plurals in s add only the apostrophe ; as — 
Boys, boys' ; ladies'. 

2. Singular Nouns of two or more syllables ending in -« 
or soft c, add only the apostrophe ; as — 

Lycurgns' sons, Socrates' wife, Moses' mother, your 
highness' love, conscience' sake. 
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In Ck)mpouncls the suffix is attached to the last 
element; as — 

The son-in-law's house, the heir-at-law's will, the 
Queen of England's reign, Henry the First's reign. 

In older Compounds the suffix is added to the 
principal noun; as — 

*^ For the Queen's sake, his sister " ; " the King's sister 
of France " (= the King of France's sister). 



Declension of the Honn. 



Nominative 


Sing. Man 


Flu, Men. 


Possessive . 


„ Man's 


„ Men's 


Objective . 


„ Man 


„ Men. 



Person. The Noun is not inflected for Person. 

N,B. — It should be observed that although the Noun is not inflected for 
Person, it sometimes connotes person. There is accidence without inflection. 

Examples : 1. Noun used in 1st Person. 

I, James Smith, hereby ©ye notice, etc. 

We, the parties to this agreement, etc. 

We, the undersigned, respectfully submit, etc 

2. Noun used in 2nd Person 

Charles, listen to me "\ -n 

** IfViend, how camest thou in hither ? " .1 ^^f' 
"What ailed thee, thou sea, that thouf . ,,^^ 
fleddest?" / J^ddress. 

Questions. 1. How is the plural of nouns formed ? Give the plural of 
inother, gas, stomach, folio, fife, dwarf, scarf, thief, ox, 
toy, and menmrandum, 

2. Give examples of nouns with two plurals, of nouns used in 

the plural only, and of nouns used in the singular only. 

3. Give examples of the different ways in which sex may be 

indicated by nouns. 

4. Enumerate the inflections for case (of nouns). Give 

examples. 



Inflection of the Pronoun. 

The functions of Number, Person, and Gender are very imperfectly 
represented by special forms among Pronouns. These functions are dis- 
charged by distinct words. The Nominative and Objective cases are, 
however, distinguished by special case-forms, such as are wanting in the 
Noun. 

The proper forms to represent the variable functions of pronouns can be 
best exhibited in a tabular arrangement. 
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I. Personal Pronouns. 

indeclinable).^ 



(Reflexive and Emphatic forins 



1st Person. 

Sing. PluraL 

M. and F. 

Nom. I we 
Poss. (of me) (of us) 
Obj. Me XTs 



2nd Person. 

Sing. Plural. 

M. and F. 

Then Ton 

(of thee) (of you) 
Thee Ton 



Srd Person (called also DemonsbratiTo). 
Sing. Floral. 

M. F. N. M. and F. 

He She It They. 

(of him) (of her) (of it) (of them). 
Him Her It Them. 



II. Innpersonal Pronouns. 

(a) Belative and Interrogative Pronouns. 

(1) Nom. (Sing, and PL, M. and F.) CWho (properly used for persons only). 
Poss. „ „ „ < Whose (for persons and things). 
Obj. „ „ „ [Whom (persons only). 

{What, which, whether. 
Whichever (Nom. and Obj. Sing.). 

(3) Relative (but not Interro- /That, as, such as, what-so, who-soever, 
gative) and Indeclinable! which-soever, 

(b) Demonstrative Pronouns (Indeclinable). 



This (Sing.), these (Plu.) ; snch, sam.e ; 
That „ those ,, 



(c) Indefinite Pronouns. 



fWho (Nom.), whom (Obj.). 
Somebody, someone (N. and Obj.), 8om.e- 
body's, someone's (Poss.). 
•Sing. only-J Something, somewhat (Indeclinable). 

One (Nom. and Obj.), one's (Poss.), none 

(Indeclinable). 
Another (Nom. and Obj.), another's (Poss.). 

rSome, certain (Indeclinable). 
Sing, and Plural-^ Other (Sing.), others (Plu.); other's, others' 
[ (Poss.). 

(d) Distributive Pronouns (Each (IndecL), each other (Reciprocal). 
^ ^ i Either (Nom. and Obj.), either's (Poss.). 

[Neither „ „ „ neither's „ 

III. Adjective Pronouns (often called Possessive), In- 
declinable. 
{a) Forms used with a Substantive. 

Sing. M. andF. M. F. N. I 

I His Her Its 



mSLe 



}(2)?^,}(3) = 



I Plura]. M. and F. 

I (1) Our (2) Tour (3) Their 



» A word is said to be indeclinable when it has only one form for all 
cases. 
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(6) Absolute Fossessives (not followed by a Substantive). 

Sing. M. andF. M. F. I PlnraL H. and F. 

(1) Mine (2) Thine (3) His Hers | (1) Onrt (2) Toun (3) Theirs. 



Inflection of the Adjective and Adverb. 

The functions of Number, Gender, and Case are not represented by 
special forms among adjectives or adverbs. The function oi Comparison 
is the only one which has appropriate forms to mark it. 



CoMPAEisON^ (Adjectives and Adverbs). 
f DBMS BT WHICH DEGBEES OF OOMPABISON ABE BEPBESEHTED 

I. Regular Comparison. 

Positive Degree. Eepresented by the simple, unmodified ad- 
jective or adverb. 

Comparative Degree. Formed by suffiTring -er to the positive, 
or by prefixing more. 

Superlative Degree. Formed by suffixing -est to the positive, 
or by prefixing most. 

The Comparative is formed by adding -er, and the Superlative 
by adding -est to— 

(1) All monosyllabic adjectives and adverbs; as — 

Tall, taUer, tallest ; soon, sooner, soonest. 

(2) All disyllabic adjectives with the accent on the last syllable ; 

as — 

Genteel, genteeler, genteelest. 

{3) Adjectives of two syllables, the latter of which blends readily 
with the suflSx ; as — 

Able, abler, ablest ; narrow, narrower, narrowest. 

•(4) Adjectives of two syllables ending in y (changed to i before 
the sufl&x) ; as — 

Happy, happier, happiest. 

^ For definition of Comparison see p. 64. 
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The Comparative is formed by prefixing more, and the Super- 
lative by prefixing moat to — 

(1) All adjectives of more than two syllables ; as — 

More agreeable, most agreeable. 

(2) Any adjective of two syllables (alternative form) ; as — 

More able, most able. 

(3) All adverbs of more than one syllable ; as — 

Swiftly, more swiftly, most swiftly. 

Orthographical changes attending the addition of the snffixes 

-er, -eat, 

(1) A final consonant preceded by a short (accented) vowel is 

doubled. 
Examples : red, redder, reddest ; cruel, crueller, cruellest. 

(2) Final y preceded by a consonant is changed to t. 

EsLample : pretty, prettier, prettiest. 

(3) Adjectives ending in silent e add -r or -at. 

Example : polite, politer, politest. 

II. Irregular Comparison. The following words are 
exceptional in some respects : — 

(a) Adjectives. 

} older, oldest. Regular form. 
elder, eldest. I ^^^.'''^/.''' ^^P^^ ^ ^^^^ ^*^^'- 
( Archaic. 

Oood, better, best. Bet = good, but is from a different root. 



eJu, Iworse, worst. \ ^fj* T^^ ^ Teutonic root cognate with 
Til j ' i the L. mrua, poison. 

jKyiQ\. ) (" Much " is from O.E. mycd = great, 

jl '[more, most. j^Many" and "more" are from the 
) I Aryan root mag = great. 

littie, less, least. |^\?^ ^^^l (/^^^, ^^^1 to deceive). 
( "Laessa" (from laa, to pick out. 

Near, ) j^^aj^j (nearest.) " Near " was an Adverb which displaced 
Nigh, j * ( next. J the regular positive form neah = nigh 
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^•^.te, 



Far, 



latest. Used in respect to time, 
last. Used in respect to order. 

« Former " is a Comparative formed from an old Superlative, 
for-ntra (= first), the superlative of fore. There was another 
word, /or-m-ost, which was a double superlative from the same 
root, and had the same meaning (= first). Hence — 

The suffix -most is a double superlative ending , and must not 
be confused with the Adjective and Adverb " most." 

Examples: Doable Saperlatives. Utmost, hindmost, aftermost, inmost, 
uppermost, lowermost, topmost, endmost. 



(6) Adverbs. 



Well, 
Badly, ^ 
HI, [ 
Evil, i 
Much, 
Little, 



better, best, 
worse, worst. 



more, 
less. 



most, 
hast. 



Far, 

Near,) 

Nigh,| 

Late, 

Forth, 



farther, 

nearer, 

later, 
farther. 



farthest, 
r nearest, 
(next. 

last. 

farthest 



" Rather " is a Comparative form = sooner (rathe = early). 
** First " is the regular Superlative of *• fore." 

QnestionB. 1. Give a complete table of the Personal Pronauns (Decline 
able forms only). 

2. Which Impersonal Pronouns exhibit inflection ? Give the 

inflected forms. 

3. What Adjectives and Adverbs form the comparative by 

prefixing more to the positive form? How is the 
superlative formed? 

4. Give the other forms of comparison of the following 

words : happy, astute, last, worse, old, far, nigh, best, 
least, and further. 

Inflection of the Verb. 

The accessory functions assumed by Verbs are those of Tense, 
Person, Niunber, Mood, and Voice. 



Tense. 

Tense is the function of indicating whether an assertion refers 
to the Present time, to Past time, or to Future time. The 
function of representing Present time is called the Present Tense, 
that of representing Past time is called the Past Tense, and that 
of representing Future time is called the Future Tense. 

5 
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Within each of these principal tenses it is possible to indicate 
finer distinctions of time. Thus we distinguish within each 
principal tense an Indefinite, an Imperfect Continuous, a Perfect, 
and a Perfect Continuous sub-division; and to each of these 
distinctions of time there is a corresponding Tense-form. The 
Indefinite is the simple Present, Past, or Future without other 
distinction. The Imperfect Continuous represents vividly some 
particular instant in the Present, Past, or Future, with a vague 
suggestion of continuity, before and after. The Perfect repre- 
sents a completed Present, Past, or Future; and the Perfect 
Continuous a completed instant in a vaguer continuous Present, 
Past, or Future. 

RemurJi. — The two continuous tenses correspond to some well-marked 
instant of time, and the tenses would be more appropriately named the 
Instant Tense and Instant Perfect respectively. 

The Tense-forms will be more readily understood from the 
following table : — 



Principal 
Tense. 


Indefinite 


Imperfect Con- 
tinnous. 


Perfect. 


Perfect Continuous. 


Present. 
Past' . 
Future . 


Iwalk 
I walkAd 
IshaUwalk 


I was walking 
I shall be walking 


Ihavewalked I have been walking 

I had walked I had been walking 

I ihall have walked I shall have been walking 

t 



Note, — 1. When any tense, or other form of the Verb, contains only a 
single verb it is called a Simple Tense. Examples : I walk^ 
I walked. 

2. The Future Tense is formed by placing "shall" or " will"* in 

front of the Infinitive of the given verb. 
The Imperfect Continuous by placing " am," " was," or other 

tense of '* be " before the Imperfect Participle of the given 

verb. 
The Perfect Tense, by placing " have," " had," or other tense of 

" have " in front of the Perfect Participle of the given verb. 
The Perfect Continuous, by a tense of " have " followed by the 

Perfect Participle of " be " and the Imperfect Participle of 

the given verb. 
These are, therefore, Compound Tenses. 

3. The verbs "shall," "will," "be," and "have" are called 

Auxiliaries.' They are Tense-auxiliaries. " Be " is also an 
auxiliary of Voide. (See p. 68.) 



* The Past Tense is often called the Preterite, L. Prssteritus (from prater, 
beyond ; Uus, gone) = gone by. 

'* " Shall " for Ist Person, " will " for 2nd and 3rd Persons. 

• L. awa?iZiww, help. 
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4, There iB a use of the Present Indefinite which indicates present 
time in the vaguest way only, without excluding past and 
future time ; as, when we say that the earth rotates on its 
axis, or that living things hreathe. This special use should 
be noted. It might appropriately be called the General 
Tense, 

5» The Past has a Freqnentative Form, in addition to those named 
above. Thus, if we say, "We used to wonder at many 
things," we indicate that we wondered frequently. 

6» The Present and Past have also an Emphatie Form ; as, We <f o 
expect straightforwardness ; I did say so. 

Person and Number.^ 

Personal Endings. In Old English Person and Number were 
indicated by suffixes. 

f\. The suflax for the 1st Pers. was -m. Still seen in " am." 

{Now represented by -st in " wast," 
♦• hast; " by -est in " goest," " saw- 
est ; " and by -t in '* shalt,** " wilt," 
" wast." 

(Still used in poetry; as, "He 
prayeth best,*' etc. Generally 
now represented by -i ; as, He 
walks ^ speakSy etc. 

{There were three Aryan suffixes for the plural: (1) -mas, (2) -tas, 
(3) -anti. These were reduced in O.B. to -ath (Pres. Indie), -en 
(Past and Subjunctive). Personal endings have long disappeared 
from the English verb, though the plural in -en is found in Shake- 
speare. 

^ MooD.2 

There are three Moods: the Indicative, the Subjunctive, and 
the Imperative. 

Remark. — The Infinitive is usually called the Infinitive Mood ; and 
Dr. Morris also calls Participles a mood of the verb. As soon, however, 
as we look upon Mood as a function of the verb, both of these so-called 
"moods" must be discarded; for, in the words of Dr. Morris, "The 
Infinitive is simply an abstract noun," and " participles are adjectives." 

There is no auxiliary of Mood, but the Subjunctive (really the 
Past Tense) of " shall " and " will " and of " be " is employed to 
form the Future Subjunctive and the Passive Subjunctive 
respectively. 

The Imperative is formed from the Subjunctive by suppressing 
the subject («Aow, you). See " Conjugation of Like," p. 70. 



OQ 



* For definition of Person and Number see p. &a» 

* For definition of Mood see p. 63. 
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VOICB.^ 

There are two Voices, the Active Voice and the Passive Voice. 

Natc—l, The verb "be" (followed by the Perfect Participle) is the 
Auxiliary of Passive Voice. 
2. Transitive Verbs are the only verbs which have Voice. 

Qnestions. 1. Name the principal tenses and the tenses they include 
(tabular form). 

2. What are simple tenses, compound tenses, And tense- 

auxiliaries ? 

3. How are the Future Tense and the Perfect Tenses formed ? 

4. Give the 1st and 2nd Person Singular of the verb *' walk " 

in the three principal tenses (Indefinite), and in 
different Moods. 
6. Give the Future Indicative (Active and Passive, 1st, 2nd, 
and 3rd Pera Sing.) of the verb " praise.*' 

FBINCIPAL FABTS OF THE VEBB. 

The verb, as we meet with it in the sentence, exhibits its real 
nature ; out of the sentence it only exists by name. The so-called 
Finite Verb is, therefore, the only real verb : it is the only verb 
which makes assertions. Directly we take a verb from its 
context we divest it of its characteristic function. "The verb 
66," for instance, is a mere name by which we can refer to the 
various forms associated with the word "be." When, on the 
other hand, a verb which has an independent significance (as the 
verb "be" has when it denotes existence) is taken from its 
context, this independent meaning is left when the word is taken 
from the sentence. Thus, " sing," when taken from its context, 
still denotes a certain activity, which the word suggests to our 
mind. But "eajw^Tice" and ^* singing^' (which is what " sing ^ 
suggests) are names of abstractions : they are, by their function^ 
nouns, and not verbs at all. 

Similarly, the two participles are primarily adjectives by 
function, and if they take any part in making assertions this is 
quite a secondary and derivative function. Yet the Infinitive^ 
and the Participles are so obviously derived from, and related to, 
the verb proper, that it is a great convenience to group them 
with the parts of the verb, and to speak of the Infinitive, the 
Participles, the Present Indicative, and the Past Indicative as 
the Principal Parts of the Verb. From these, by the employment 
of auxiliaries and Person-and-Number endings, all other tenses- 
and forms of the verb are derived. 

* For definition of Voice see p. 53. 
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Principal Parts op the Verb, 

The Infinitive. This has, usually, the preposition « to '' 

prefixed to it; as, "<o go"^ It 
may, however, consist simply of the 
form used in the present tense (1st 
pers.), with the pronoun suppressed ; 
as, go, love.^ 

Imperfect Participle. Formed by adding ing to the Infinitive, 

as go-ingy hv-irig? 

Perfect Participle. The Perf . Part, ends in -«rf, -d, -en, or 

-w ; * as, loved, been. 

Present Indicative. The Pres. Indie, 1st Sing., is the simple 

stem (infin.) without addition. 

Past Indie. (Preterite). Formed from the Pres. Indio. by 

adding ed, -d, or -«,* or byii change 
in the root-vowel merely.* 

THE TWO COHJUGATIOHS. 

Weak Verbs and Strong Verbs. 

A complete statement of all the parts of a verb and of all 
the forms assumed by it, is called its conjugation. When the 
conjugations of the different verbs are compared together, it is 
found that there are two different types exhibited, and two only. 
The great majority of verbs are found to form their past tense 
and their perfect participle by adding -ed, -d, or -i to the present 
tense. This is one type ; it is called the Weak Conjugation, and 
verbs forming their past tense by the addition of -ed, -d, or -t are 
called Weak Verbs. 

The remaining verbs form the past tense by a change in the 
root-vowel of the present tense, merely ; and the perfect participle 
by the addition of -en, or. -w, with or without vowel-change. This 
second type is called the Strong Conjugation, and verbs forming 
the past tense by vowel change merely, and the perfect participle 
by the addition of -en or -n, are called Strong Verbs. 

* The form with " to *' is called the Phrasial Infinitive. 

* The Infinitive without "to" is called the Simple Infinitive. 

* Silent e is dropped, and a consonant following a short vowel is doubled, 
before adding -ing, 

* The Perfect Participle is now formed by adding -ed or -d to the simple 
infinitive (Weak Verbs), but the oldest verbs in the language formed their 
perfect participle by adding -en or -n (Strong Verbs). iSiese old participles 
were characterised also by vowel- change and are now very irregmar. (See 
b'st of Strong Verbs, p. 78.) 

» See " Weak Verbs," 1-8, p. 74. 

* See " The Strong Conjugation," p. 77. 
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Wbak Verbs. 

1 . Weak Verbs are sometimes caUed Kegulav Verbs. By far 
the greater number of verbs are Weak Verbs. They are osilled 
weak because the past tense is formed by the addition of the 
suffix -d or -t, whereas the Strong Verbs form their past tense by 
an internal vowel-change, and require no added letter. This 
suffix -d (or 4) represents the past tense of another verb, do. 
It is the past tense of this verb, viz., did, that is added to the 
present tense of Weak Verbs to form their past tense. In Old 
English it was written -de, and earlier still it was written -dede, 
-dyde, and -dide. 

As late as the fourteenth century, " did " was not uncommon 
as an auxiliary of past tense, and was then placed before the 
infinitive (as " summe dide brenne " = some did bum). By 
placing it at the end of the present tense it became a mere suffix, 
forming thus the past tense. 

" Do " (and ** did ") originally meant to caiise, to make. 

2. The suffix -d {= did) is united to the root- verb by the 
vowel -e, 

3. The suffix -d or -t added to the verb to form the Perfect 
Participle has a different origin. It is an adjectival (or par- 
ticipial) suffix denoting possession (of properties or attributes 
denoted by the verb to which it is affixed). Thus, walled = 
having walls, ringed = having rings, liked = attended with 
liking. 

4. Some verbs lack the connecting vowel, -e, usually found 
uniting the suffix to the root. These are called Contracted Verba. 
Many Contracted Verbs have lost the suffix -d (or t). 



Contracted Verbs. 

{a) Weak Verbs lacking the connecting vowel -e before the 
suffix -d, or -t. 

(1) Verbs in which the radical vowel is shortened in 
addition to taking the suffix -d.^ 

Hear heard heard 
Shoe shod shod 

Flee fled fled 

' The verbs belonging to this class were contracted in Old English. 
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(2) A few Weak Verbs which have a vowel-change ^ as 
well as the suffix -d or -t.^ 



Tea 


UM 


told 


Seek 


taught 


taught 


Sea 


sold 


sold 


Teach 


taught 


taught 



(3) Weak Verbs ending in p, («), (v), /, m, n. These take 
the sharp suffix -<, instead of the flat -d, and short* n 
the radical vowel if it is long in the Present. 



Creep 


crept 


crept 


Deal 


dealt 


dealt 


Weep 


wept 


wept 


Smdl 


smelt 


smelt 


Lose 


lost 


lost 


Bream 


dreamt 


dreamt 


Cleave 


cleft 


deft 


Mean 


m>eant 


meant 


Fed 


felt 


fdt 


Bum 


burnt 


burnt 



{b) Weak Verbs which have lost the suffix -d or -t.^ 

(4) Weak Verbs ending In d and having a long radical 
vowel in the liesent, which, besides taking the 
suffix -de (subsequently lost), shorten the radical 
vowel. 

Feed fed fed 

Lead led led 

Head read read 

(6) Weak Verbs ending in -d or -t and having a short 
radical vowel, so that the Present, Past, and Perf. 
Participle aie identical in form. 

Hid rid rid \ Shut shut shut 

Shed, shred, set, cut, put, hurt, lift, tltrust, cast, let, 

(6) Weak Verbs ending in -Id, -nd, or -rd. These change 
the -d into -t and drop the suffix. 



BuiM 


buUt 


built 


Bend 


bent 


bent 


Gird 


girt 


girt 



* The change of vowel in these verbs is not of the same kind as that 
which occurs in strong verbs. In these weak verbs it is the present which 
has undergone vowel-change. 

* The student should note these verbs carefully, as they arc liable to be 
mistaken for strong verbs. 
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5. Weak Verbs exhibiting noteworthy pecnliarities. 

(1) Catch, caught, caught. This verb is from the Heard 

cachier (O.P. chacier'), to hunt, to chase (L. capture, 
to catch). Of Norman-French origin, it has followed 
the past tense of the E.B. lacchen, to catch, to take, 
which had lahte for its past tense. 

(2) Clothe, clad, clad. The O.B. Infinitive was clathian. 

Hence it is the Present that has undergone vowel- 
change. 

(3) Make, made, made. The radical h ^as lost in the 13th 

century. In the northern dialects we find (14th 
century) ma = make. To this the suffix -de was 
added. 

(4) Have, had, had. The v (representing an earlier h) was 

lost, and a short form na (= to have) was for a time 
in use. This received the suffix ^d (and -# for the 
3rd pers, sing.). 

(5) Say, said, said. Old English secgan, u^gde, tagd. 

Lay, laid, laid. Old English lecgan^ lecgde, lecgd. The 
y of the Present represents the older guttural eg (y 
to i before a suffix). 

(6) Buy, bought, bought. O.E. hycgan, hohte, hoht In the 

I?esent the vowel y was changed to «., and the 
guttural eg to y. The latter, eg, is represented by gh 
in the Past Tense and Perf. Part, Cp. Slay, slaugfiter. 

(7) Think, thought, thought. O.E. thencauy tUhie, Mht, 

The n of the Present is not radical.* Cp. gange and 
go, stand and stood, 

(8) Work, wrought, wrought. O.E. loyrcan, worhte, toorJit. 

The guttural k of the Present is represented by the 
guttural gh in the Past Tense and Perf. Part. There 
is also transposition of the letters o and r. The more 
modem form worked has almost superseded " wrought" 

(9) Go [went], gone. Originally a strong verb, gangen, g^ong, 

gone, "Went" was the past tense of wend (O.E. 
wendan, to turn, to go), and superseded gSong, 

N.B. — Boy did, done, is a Strong Verb, the past tense of which furnished 
the suffix -dj by means of which the Past Tense of weak verbs is formed 
from the Present. 



* A letter introduced into a root or primitive form is a change called 
Epithesis, 
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Qwestioiis. 1. Give the principal parts of the verb wtake. How are the 
other t^ises formed from the principal parts of a verb 7 

2. What is a cof^jtigatiofil How many conjugations are 

there, and how do they differ from each other 1 

3. What does the 'd of the past tense of weak verbs represent 1 

How does the sufS^ employed in forming the perfect 
participle of weak verbs differ from the -ed or -a of the 
past tense? 

Strong Verbs. 

1. The oldest mode of forming the Past Tense in the Indo- 
European languages was by reduplication. By reduplication is 
meant the repetition of the root-verb to form the Past Tense or 
Preterite. TQiis is best illustrated by a Gk>thic verb, hait-an, 
to call or name, which had for its preterite or past tense hfai-haU, 
The Anglo-Saxon equivalent was Aaton, to call or name, which 
had for its preterite he-ht} and then Mt, This is the obsolete 
verb hight (= was, or is, called), so frequently met with in Spenser's 
Fa&rie Qiueen. It is the only vero witili a passive sense in 
English. 

The next best example of reduplication is the Latin verb do ^ 
(=1 give), which has for its preterite de-di (=1 gave). 

A third example is the English verb did. In A.S. it was dcm 
*{infin.), dy-de (preterite), ge-don (perf. part.). Dyde became dede, 
dide, and then did ; and, as we have seen, furnished the suffix by 
^which the past tense of weak verbs was formed. " Did " is the 
•only verb in modern^ English which clearly exhibits reduplication.^ 

2. Reduplication usually brought about a vowel-change in the 
TOot. The verbs in which this vowel-change can be traced to 
reduplication are considered as reduplicated forms. They appear 
in tluck type in the list of strong verbs below. 

3. All the strong verbs cannot be so traced to reduplicated 
forms, and in these verbs the vowel-change ' may have been an 
independent expedient to represent the distinctions of Present, 
Past, and Participle. This mode of representing different functions 
of words is peculiar to the Gothic or Teutonic family of languages. 

* This word is found on the Alfred jewel. Mlfred niec liekt gewyrcean 
'(Alfred me ordered to be made). 

* Pronounced doh, not doo, 

» What other English verb exhibits reduplication ? In what other respect 
Is it peculiar. 

* " In Greek the most conspicuous instrument for the expression of past 
time is reduplication." — Prof, JSarle, 

* This vowel-change is called Ablaut j or off-sound. It is a change by 
which a derivate sound is obtained from a more primitive one (which 
•survives), and represents a different function. 
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4. Strong Verbs are therefore divided into two Classes or 
Divisions. 

I. Verbs which can be traced to reduplicated forms. 
II. Verbs in which the vowel-change may have had some other 
origin. 

In the following list the verbs known to have been reduplicated are 
printed in thick type. The strong verbs are amongst the oldest words in 
our language. There are rather more than a hundred of them. 

5. The -en of the Perfect Participle is an adjectival suffix often 
leading to vowel-change in the root. 

6. Many verbs which were once strong have become weak; 
but in a few instances the ordinary direction of change has been 
reversed. A list of weak verbs which have become strong verbs 
is given below. 

Alphabetical List of Strong Verbs with the Perfect Participle 

in -en or -n. 

♦ These forms are archaic. 

t Dr. Morris classes these among verbs whose past tense can be traced to 
an earlier reduplicated form. 

Arise arose arisen 

baken 
baked 



Bake 



arose 
( — 
\ baked 
Bear j bore, 

(bring forth) ( bare* 
Bear ( bore, 

(carry) (bare* 



Beat 

Behoid 

Bid 

tBind 

Bite 

Blow 

Break 

Chide 



beat 

beheld 

I bade, 
t bidi 

bound 

bit 

blew 

(broke, 
(brake* 

chid 



j-born 

i borne 

beaten 

(beholden 
{beheld 
j bidden, 
I bidi 
( bounden 
(bound 
(bitten, 
\ bit. 
blown 

[broken 

jf chidden, 
t chid 



Choose 

Cleave 
(split) 



Crow 

Do 
Draw 



chose 

/clove, ) 

\ clave* ) 

(cleft 

(crew 

(crowed 

did 

drew 



chosen 
cloven 



tDrink 


drank 


Drive 


( drove, 
( drave* 


Eat 


ate 


Fall 


fell 


Fly 


flew 


Forbear 


forbore 


Forget 


(forgot, 
( forgat* 


Forsake 


forsook 


Freeze 


froze 



deft 
crown 

crowed 

done 

drawn 
( drunk, 
(drunken 

I driven 

eaten 

&llen 

flown 

forborne 
) forgotten, 
j forgot* 

forsaken 

frozen 



* Bid^ to make an offer. Bid, let^ and hurst are the only strong verba 
which have a common form for the Present, Past, and Perfect Participle. 
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Get 
Give 

^Grave 
^Engrave 

Grow 

Help 

^Hew 

Hold 
Know 
VLade 
Lie 

^Lose 

\tMelt 

""Mow 

Bide 

Kise 

^Eive 

See 

vSeethe 

Shake 



got, gat* 

gave 
went 
graved 

f - 
\e7igraved 
grew 

(helped 

(hewed 
held 
knew 

(laded 
lay 



fgot, 

(gotten 
given 
gone 
graven 
engraven 



\lo8t 

(melted 

(mowed 
(rode, 
t rid* 
rose 

(rived 
saw 

I sod 



grown 

holpen 

helped 

hewn 

hewed 
(held, 
( holden 

known 

laden 

laded 

lain, lien* 
(lorn, 
t forlorn 

lost 

molten 

malted 

mown 

mowed 
I ridden, 
I rid* 

risen 

riven 

rived 

seen 
(sodden, 
I sod 



^ Shave 

^^Shear 

Shrink 

Sink 
Slay 
Slide 
Smite 
SSow 



shook shaken 



Speak 

Steal 
Stride 

Strike 

Strive 

Swear 

i^Swell 
Take 
Tear 

^Thrive 

Thro^r 

Tread 

Weave 
Write 



, J ) shaven, 

•*«'^^ ( *AW 

{sheared, ) shorn, 

shore* j sheared 

(shrank, ) shrunk, 
shrunk) shrunken 

sank i®"^ 

( sunken 

slew slain 

^•^ r'liidden 
smote smitten 
j — gown 
( sowed sowed 

stole stolen 

strode stridden 

. , (stricken, 

^'"""^ { struck 
strove striven 



(swore, ) 
( sware*) 



sworn 

took taken 

{""Tare. }^- 
( throve thriven 
( thrived thrived 
threw thrown 

wove woven 

wrote written 



Alphabetical List of Strong Verbs which have lost the suffix -en, 
or -Uy in the Perf. Part. 



Abide abode abode 

^ A Ir i ^^^^^® awoke 

^ (awaked* awaked 

Begin began begun 

^Burst burst burst 



Climb \ J. \ -fl climbed 
I climbed) 

Cling clung clung 

Come came come 

Fight fought fought 
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Find 

tFling 

Grind 

VfHang 

^eave 

HLet 

Ring 

Run 
* Shine 
^hoot 

Sing 

Sit 

t Sling 

SHnk 
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found 

flung 

ground 
jhung 
( hanged ^ 
jhove 
{heaved 

let 
\ rang, 1 
( rung* J 

ran 

shone 

shot 

(sang, 1 
\ sung * j 

sat 
f slung \ 
\ slang*. 

slunk 



found 

flung 

ground 

hung 

hanged^ 

heaved 
let 

[rung 

run 

shone 

shot 

[sung 

sat 

slung 

slunk 



Spin 

Spring 

Stand 

Sting 

"I Stink 

Swim 

Swing 

^Wake 

Win 
Wind 

Wring 



f spun, 
( span * 
(sprung, 
( sprang 

stood 
(stung, 
( stang* 
(stank, 
( stunk 
( swam, 
( swum* 

swung 
(woke 



won 

wound 
(wrung, 
I wrang * 



>spun 

[sprung 

stood 
[stung 

[stunk 

[swum 
swung 

waked 

won 

wound 

wrung 



Verbs which were formerly Weak bnt have now a Strong Past 
Tense or Perf. Part. 



Dig 

Stick 
ffide 
Rot 

Show 
(Shew) 



(dug 
{digged * 
stuck 

hid 



\ showed 
\ shewed 



dug 

digged * 

stuck 
( hidden, 
( hid 

rotten 
(shown, 
( showed 

shewed 



Spit 
Saw 
Wear 



(spit,* 
I spat 
sawed 
(wore, ) 
( ware * J 



)spat, 
j spitten* 
sawn 



Qaestioxis. 1. How are the past tense and the perfect participle of 
strong verbs formed? How are the vowel-changes 
accounted for? 

2. What is meant by reduplication? Which English verb 

exhibits reduplication ? 

3. How many strong verbs are there in English ? Why are 

they comparatively few in number ? 

4. Write down ten strong verbs, and give the past tense and 

perfect participle of each. 



* The form used in speaking of death by hanging. 
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ANOMALOUS AND DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

Verbs which depart considerably from the types exhibited in weak and 
strong verbs such as we have described, are called anomalous. They are 
very few in number, and are the oldest words in the language. They have 
almost entirely lost their primary meaning, and lack many of the forms and 
tenses proper to a verb. They are, therefore, also called defective. Yet 
they are the most useful, and the most frequently used, verbs in the 
language. Some of them act as auxiliaries, and all of them as the most 
effective exponents of delicate shades of thought. A list of the Anomalous 
and Defective Verbs is given below, with the forms they exhibit. 

A. Symbolic Verbs. 

The Verb « Be/' 

The verb "Be" contains three distinct Aryan roots — (1) as, 
(2) was, (3) be. 

As forms the Pres. Indie. Of Scandinavian origin (introduced 

by Northmen). 
Was „ „ Past Tense (Indie, and Subj.). 
Be „ „ Infin., Imperf. Part., Perf. Part., Pres. Subj., and 

Imperative. 

. Conjugation of "Be." 

Infin. (To) he. 









Imperf. Part. Being. 
Perf. Part. Been. 




iNl 
Present 

Sing. 


DICATIV 

Tense, 
Plural. 


B Moo 

Past 
Sing. 


D. 

Tense. 
Plural. 


Subjunctive Mood. 

Present Tense. 

1, 2, 3, Sing, and Plural. 

be 


Imperative 
Mood. 

Sing, and 
Plural. 


1. am 

2. art 


are 
are 


was 
wast 


were 
were 


Past Tense. 
1, 2, 3, Sing, and Plural. 

were 


be 


3. is 


are 


was 


were 


N,B.-^WeH also for 
2nd Sing. 





Am. A-m consists of a (representing the root as) and the 
person-ending -m for 1st Sing. 

Art. Art consists of ar (= as) and the person-ending -t for 
2nd Sing. 

Ig, la = as-<A. The a has been changed to *, and the person- 
ending -th for 3rd Sing, has been dropped. 
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Are. Are represents the old Northern ar-on {aa-on = as-anti ^), 

a plural form. 
Was. Was is the Past Tense of the strong verb wesariy to be. 

Hence it has no person-endings for the 1st and 3rd 

Persons. 
Wast, = Was-t. ihe O.E. was waere, but Northern writers 

began to use was for the 2nd Sing., and then added 

the person-ending -t 
Wert. 2nd Sing. Past Subj., has been obtained from an older 

Subjunctive form waere by adding -t 
Were. Wes-en. like the other plural form are it has lost its 

person-ending -en. 
Be. Be remained an independent verb (Indie.) in Milton's 

time, and is still so used in parts of Cornwall. 

CAN. 

The verb ca/n is really a past tense form of the A.S. verb 
cunnariy to know, which had cotUh for its perfect participle (which 
now survives only in the negative form uncotUh) and cunning for 
its imperfect participle. Can is now a present tense form, and 
has coiUd for its Past Tense. (The letter I is intrusive ; the -d 
shows that the past is a weak form.) The 3rd Pers. Sing, has no 
person-ending such as the ordinary present tense exhibits. This 
is a characteristic feature of the past tense or preterite. 

Conjugation of Can. 

Can = am able ^ (physically or morally). 

Indicative Mood. 

Singular. Plural. 

Present (1) can (2) canst (3) can. (1, 2, 3) can. 
Past . conld conldst conld. conld. 

Note, — C<mld though really a Past Indicative form is more frequently 
used as a Present, a Past, and a Future Subjunctive form. 

Examples : Pres. Subj. I could explain all if it were desirable. 

Past Subj. If he could speak French yesterday, he would be 

able to understand French to-day. 
Fut. Subj. If you could come to-morrow I should be gratified. 

* See (Person and Number) Personal-endings, p. 67. 
^ Note the absenoe of an infinitive, and of participles. This is character- 
istic of symbolic verbs. 
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MAT. 

The A.S. verb was mugan (infin.), maeg (pres.), mihte (past 
tense), to be able. Maeg was once the past tense of a strong 
verb. [Note the 3rd Sing.] The y in may represents the older 
gattural g of maeg. 

Conjugation of May. 

May = am able ^ (ability dependent on some external condition). 

Indicative Mood. 

Singular. Plural. 

Present (1) may (2) mayst, mayest (3) may. (1, 2, 3) may. 
Past » might mightst, mightest might. might 

Note, — The word might is rarely used as a Past Tense Indicative of may, 
except negatively. Like " could '* it is used as a Subjvnotive Present, Past, 
and Fature. 

Examples : Pres. Subj. The truth might lie between the extremes. 

Past Subj. Henry might say some foolish things yesterday, 

but be more prudent in his utterances to-day. 
Fut. Subj. He might lose his fortune next week. 
Past Indie, (neg.). The soldier might not disobey his superior 

(= was not permitted). 
Past Indie, (aff .)• Pitt might propose measures, but parliament 

was able to reject them. 

OUGHT. 

Ought = am under an obligation.^ Original meaning =»to have, 
to possess. 

Ought is a weak past-tense form of owe (O.E. dg-an, dg-ende, 
dg-en). The guttural g is represented in oioe by Wy and in ought 
by gh. 

Indicative Mood. 

Singular. Plural. 

Present and Fast ought onghtest ought. ought. 

Note, — Though really avast tense form, it is used as a present and a past 
tense. It is followed by the infinitive preceded by to. 

The verb oivef to be in debt, has an altogether different function, and is 
conjugated regularly. 



Note the absence of an infinitive. 
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MUST. 

MiMi = am under a necessity or inviolable obligation.^ It is a 
past tense form. 

Indicativb Mood. 

Singular. Plural. 

Present • mnst must mnst. must. 

iVbe^.— The A.S. verb was mdt (pres.), ««^« (past) ; probable Infin. niotan. 
Must is now used only as a present tense, followed by an infinitive without 
to. It is always IncUcatiTe, and even when apparently Subjunctive refers 
to actual relations. 

SHALL. 

Shall = owe, am liable for, must, ought.^ 

Indicativb Mood. 

Singular. PluraL 

Present (1) shaU (2) shalt (3) shall. (1, 2, 3) shaU. 
Past . should shonldst should. should. 

Note, — The A.S. verb was soeal (pres.), sceolde (past) = I should, ought ; 
sculan (infin.). The replacement of sc by sh represents a common change 
in English.* SJiall is the auxiliary of Future Tense in the 1st person only. 
The past tense should is the auxiliary of the Future Subjunctive (1, 2, 3). 
Shall J with its past should^ is still used as an independent verb, though should 
is then used as a Present Tense. 

. Hxamples : Thou skalt not steal = Thou must not steaH 

1 should say = I ought to say J- (Indie). 

We should try = We ought to try J 



WOBTH. 

Wor^ = to become, to be, to bef alL 

Tbe A.S. verb was weorSaw (infin.), loearS (preterite). 
The phrase " Wo worth the day " = Woe be to the day. 
From the same root we get worthy and worship (= worthship). 



* Note the absence of an infinitive. 

* The word English itself is a case in point. The earliest form of the 
word was Englisc, 
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B. Pbesbntivb Vbbbs. 

WILL. 

WiU = desire, to be willing, to exercise the will. 

Indicative Mood. 
Singular. Plural. 

Present (1) will (2) wilt (3) will. (1, 2, 3) wilL 
Fast . would wonldst would. would. 

JVute. — The A.S. verb was willan (infin.), wyle or vnLe (pres.* 2nd p^re. wiU)^ 
wolde (past). In Middle English there was a form wol (=will), which 
survives in won't (=will not). Will is an independent verb conjugated 
fuJly when it means to loUl. It is the auxiliary of Future Tense 2nd and 
3rd persons; and for the same persons would is the auxiliary of Futvre 
Subjnnctive, when no conjunction has preceded the verb, and the auxiliary 
follows the subject. 

Example: You would be very tolerant if you knew what temptations 
have been resisted. 

DAEE. 

Daie = to venture. A.S. durran (infin.), dear (pres.), d(n'8te (past). 

Indicative Mood. 

Singular. Plural. 

Present (1) dare (2) darest, dar'st (3) dares (dare). (1,2, 3) dare. 

Past . durst dnrst durst durst. 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Singular. Plural. 

Present (1, 2, 3) dare. (1, 2, 3) dare. 

Past . durst. durst. 

Bare (= to challenge) is a new verb of the weak conjugation (past = dared). 

WIT. 

Wit = to know. A.S. witan (infin.); 1. lodt, 2. wdst, 3. wat; 
plu. 1, 2, 3. toiton (pres.), loiste (past), ^ln8t (p.p.). In M.E. 
luiten (infin.), 1. wot, 2. wost (later toottest), 3. wot; plu. witen; 
(pres.) ; toiste (past), wist (perf. part.). 

To wit (from the Gerund t6 witanne) is now used adverbially 
= namely. Unwittingly is obtained from the imperf. part. 
vyitting, 

I wot = I know. / vnat = I knew. 
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DO. 

i>o = to be worth or fit, to avail. A.S. dugan = to avail, to 
be worth. It is found in the phrases " That will do" " How do 
you c^ ? " The infinitive alone survives. 

N.B, — This verb is not to be confused with do and did (= to perform). 

Qnestions. 1. What is an anomalous verb ? When is a verb said to be 
defective ? Illustrate your answer by examples. 

2, From what Aryan roots are the Present Indicative and 

the Past Tense of " he " derived ? 

3. Conjugate cany may^ and shall, 

4. Conjugate tmllj and point out its two uses. 

5, Show by examples that there are two verbs do in English. 

Point out the meaning and use of each verb. 

The student is now in possession of all the knowledge requisite for 
parsing in full. Below, three models are given. See exercises on pp. 255r 
265, Sections 13-21. 



Models for Full Parsing. 
I. *' The attribute of Art is to suggest infinitely more than it expresses." 



The . 
attribute 

of . . 

Art . 



to suggest 

infinitely . 
more . . 



than . 
it . . 
expresses 



Demonstrative Adjective (def . art.) pointing out " attribute'' 

Com. Noun, Abstract ; Sing. Num. ; 3rd Pers. ; Neut. Gen. ; 
Nom. Case, subject to the verb " is, *' 

Preposition denoting relation of Origin, and governing Obj. 
Case"^r^." 

Com. Noun, Abstract ; Sing. Num. ; 3rd Pers. ; Neut. Gen. ; 
Obj. Case, governed by prep, "o/"." 

Anomalous Verb ; Indie. Mood ; Pres. Tense ; Sing. Num. ; 
3rd Pers. : agreeing with its subject " attribute" 

Phrasial Infinitive of the Weak Trans. Verb ; Active Voice, 
governing the Obj. Case ^^rnore'* (or a noun such as 
"ideas" understood). 

Adverb of Degree, modifying the adjective " more," 

Adjective of Quantity (here either contintwiLS or discrete 
quantity). Comp. Degree (Positive = much). Here used 
as a substantive (or with a noun understood). As a Sub- 
stantive it is of the Sing. Num.; 3rd Pers.: Neut Gen.; 
Obj. Case, governed by the Trans. Verb " suggest" 

Adversative Conjunction. Correlative with " more " ; intro- 
ducing the subordinate clause " it expresses," 

Personal Pronoun ; 3rd Pers. ; Sing. Num. ; Neut. Gen. ; 
Nom. Case, subject to the verb ^^ expresses" 

Weak Trans. Verb ; Act. Voice gov. Obj. Case " what " under- 
stood ; Indie. Mood. ; Pres. Tense (indei.) ; Sing. Num. ; 
3rd Pers. ; agreeing with its subject " it," 
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II. " Parting ii'sueli^sweet sorrow, 

That I sliaU*iargood-]iiglit till it be to-morrow.'* 



Parting . 

is . . . 

such . . 

sweet . . 
sorrow 

that . . 

I . . . 

shaU . . 

say. . . 
shall say . 

good-night 
till. . . 
it . . . 
be . . . 

to-morrow 



Abstract Noun (Infin. in 'ing) ; Sing. Num. ; 8rd Pera. ; Neut . 

Gen. ; Nom. Case, subject to the verb " «.** 
Anomalous Verb ; Indie Mood ; Pres. Tense ; Sing. Num. ; 

3rd Pera. : agreeing with its subject "parting," 
Adjective of Quality, qualifying the noun *^ sorrow,** Does 

not admit of comparison. 
Adjective of Quality ; Positive Degree, qualifyiog the noun 

"sorrow,** 
Com. Noun, Abstract ; Sing. Num. ; 8rd Pers. ; Neut. Qen. ; 

Nom. Case after " be.** 
Copulative Conjunction, introducing an adverbial clause (*' / 

. , . to-morrow*'). 
Personal Pronoun ; Simple Form ; 1st Pers. ; Sing. Num. ; 

either Qen. ; Nom. Case, subject to the verb " sJuiU say,*' 
Anomalous and Defective Verb, Auxiliary of Future Tense ; 

Indie. Mood ; Sing. Num. ; Ist Pers. : agreeing with its 

subject "/." 
Simple Infinitive of Weak Trans. Verb (s^t/t saidy said). 
Weak Trans. Verb ; Active Voice ; Indie. Mood ; Fut. Tense 

(indef.) ; Sing. Num. ; Ist Pers. : agreeing with its 

subject "/." 

Com, Noun ; Sing. Num.; 3rd Pers. ; Neut. Gen.; Obj. Case, 

governed by T^ns. Verb ** shall say.** 
Relative Adverb of Time (^or Conjunction), introducing Adv. 

Clause " it be to-morrow.** 
Personal Pronoun (used indeterminately) ; 3rd Pers. ; Sing. 

Num. ; Neut Gen. ; Nom. Case, subject to the verb " be.*' 
Anomalous Verb ; Subj. Mood ; Fut. Tense ; Sing. Num. ; 

3rd Pers. : agreeing with its subject ** it,** [Inform it is 

Present Subjunctive.] 
Com. Noun (compound word) ; Sing. Num. ; 3rd Pers. ; Nemt. 

Gen. ; Nom. Case, after " be." 



III. He that would please in company must be attentive to what style 
i« most proper. The scholastic should never be used but in a select company 
of learned men. 



He. , 

that 

would 



Personal Pronoun used as a Demonstrative ; 3rd Pers. ; Sing. 

Num. ; Masc Gen. ; Nom. Case, subject to the verb '• must 

be.** 
Relative Pronoun ; 3rd Pers. ; Sing. Num. ; Masc. Gen. : 

agreeing with its Antecedent " he ** ; Nom. Case, subject 

to the verb " would.** 
Weak Trans. Verb (Presentive), taking an infinitive as its 

object or completion ; Past Tense form used as a Pres. 

Subjunctive ; Sing. Num. ; 3rd Pers. ; agreeing with its 

subject " tJiat,** 
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in . . . 
company . 
must . . 

be . . . 

attentive , 

to . 

what 
style 



proper. 
The 
scholastic . 



should . 



be . . . 

used . . 
be used 

never . . 

but. . . 

in . . , 

a . . 

select . 
company 

of . . 

learned 
men . 



Simple Infinitive of the Weak Verb ; used Intransitively ; 

Object or completion of the Trans. Verb " would,** 
Preposition denoting a Space relation (perhaps figuratively), 

governing Obj. Case " company,** 
Com. Noun ; Sing. Num. ; 3rd Pers. ; Neut. Gen. ; Obj. Case, 

governed by prep. ** in.** 
Modal Verb (Symbolic) ; Defective ; Past form, used as Indie. 

Present ; Sing. Num. ; 3rd Pers. : agreeing with its subject 

" he,** 
Simple Infin. of the Anomalous (Symbolic) Verb "be** CJom- 

pletion of " must.** 
Adjective of Quality ; Positive Degree ; qualifying "/«»," to 

which it is in the attributive relation. 
Preposition denoting a Space relation (direction — figurative), 

taking as its completion the clause " what , . . proper,** 
Demonstrative Adjective, pointing out ^^ style,** 
Com. Noun, Abstract ; Sing. Num. ; 3rd Pers. ; Neut. Gen. ; 

Nom. Case, subject to the verb " is,** 
Anomalous Verb (Symbolic) ; Indie. Mood ; Pres. Tense ; 

Sing. Num. ; 3rd Pers.: agreeing with its subject ** style,*' 
Adjective of Quality ; Pos. Degree ; qual. the noun " style,** 
Demonstrative Adjective, pointing out *= style" understood. 
Adjective of Quality, qual. the Abstract Noun * style** under- 
stood (Sing. Num. ; 3rd Pers. ; Neut. Gen. ; Nom. Case, 

subject to " shovld **). 
Modal Verb (Symbolic); Weak, Defective ; taking the Passive 

Infinitive ** be vsed '* as its completion ; Indie. Mood ; 

Sing. Num. ; 3rd Pers. : agreeing with its subject " style ** 

understood. 
Simple Infin. of the Symbolic Verb "Jc"; Aux. of Pass. Voice. 
Perfect Participle of the Trans. Verb " use.** Weak Conjng. 
Passive Infin. of Trans. Verb "use,** Completion of *^ shovld," 
Negative Adverb of Time (= not ever) modifying the verb 

''should.** 
Adversative Conjunction, connecting the Adverb ''never** and 

the Adverbial phrase "in , . . men.** 
Preposition denoting a Space relation (figurative) ; governing 

Obj. Case " company.** 
Weak Demonstrative Adjective, pointing out " company,** 
Adjective of Quality, qualifying the noun " company,** 
Com. Noun, Collective ; Sing. Num.; 3rd Pers. ; Neut. Gen.; 

Obj. Case, govenied by the prep. " in,** 
Preposition denoting a relation of Origin ; governing Obj. 

Case "men,** 
Adjective of Quality ; Pos. Degree ; qual. the noun " m^n.** 
Com. Noun ; Plur. Num. ; 3rd Pers. ; Masc. Gen. ; Obj. Case, 
governed by the prep. " of,** 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE SENTENCK— ITS HEMBEBa 

Thb various parte of the body are called its members. A member 
is a part of a structure or oi^anism which has a deOnite position 
and function in relation to the whole of which it forms a part. 
Now every sentence is a unity of related parts, and has an 
individuality and character of its own. As regards its external 
form, it consists of at least two parts — a Subject and a Predicate 
— ^just as the human form exhibits a head and trunk. And as 
the body has limbs, so have all but the most rudimentary sen- 
tences. We now propose to examine a number of representative 
sentences with a view to ascertaining, more precisely, how many 
members the sentence may have, what those members are, and 
what are their functions. 

We already know that the Subject may have an Enlargement, 
and the Predicate an Object, an Enlargement of the Object, a 
Complement, or an Extension, or all of these parts.^ The exami- 
nation of the sentence, with which we began our investigation of 
speech in the first chapter, was, however, carried only as far as 
was necessary for the purpose then in hand, namely, to elicit the 
various functions of words. We must now carry our investigations 
further, and into greater detail. The broad features tdready 
recognised will, of course, remain constant ; but several important 
usages and distinctions were intentionally held over for subsequent 
notice and treatment. These are now to be eicamined. 

Before proceeding further the student should re-read carefully 
the first chapter, as a thorough knowledge of that chapter will 
now be assumed. 

1. We frequently meet with such sentences as the following : — 

Examples of the Dative Object, 

1. Mary's father bought her a book. 

2. He sent her a present on Christmas Day. 

3. The postman brought her it. 

4. Mary gave the postman sixpence. 

5. We tell you the truth. 

6. I asked them a question. 

* The student will notice that in its widest sense the Predicate includes 
every part of the sentence except the Subject and its Enlargement. This 
is ddled the logical Predicate. 
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We shall readily assign each of the words in the above sentences 
to its proper place in our scheme of analysis, eoccept the words in 
italics. Where are these words to go 1 We must not put them 
in the extension, because they form an essential part of the 
predicate, in a sense in which extensions do not. They can, 
therefore, go only in the Object or in the Complem'ent. Our 
definition of the Object indicate that it denotes some person or 
thing which must be named or denoted, as essential to the exi&1>- 
ence of the particidar kind of activity represented by the verb ; 
and the person or thing answering to this description is already 
denoted by the words hooky present, it, sia^pence, truth, and qtiestion. 
Yet things must either be bought for one person or another, 
although the buyer so generally purchases for himself that we 
do not mention the fact. Similarly, we cannot send or bring 
anything without sending it or bringing it to some person or 
place. The fourth sentence, however, is the best type of the 
construction exemplified above, and by noting carefully its pecu- 
liarities we shall discover the essential character of all such 
sentences. The word gave denotes an activity that can have no 
existence apart from something given, and some person to whom it 
is given. Now, of the two things it is of the first importance to 
have something to give, something that can be given; and we 
should have no hesitation in calling this the Object of the activity 
^^ giving " But as a person is also found to be essential before 
there can be any " giving," the word that denotes this person is 
also fitly called an Object. To distinguish one Object from the 
other, the ordinary Object is called the Direct Object, and 
the second, or less usual one, is called the Indirect ObjOCt, 
and sometimes the Dsitive Object-^ 

Exercise 13. Analyse the sentences in Groups A, B, and C, Section 13 
(p. 255). 



2. Let us next examine the following sentences r — 

Examples of the Indirect Object other than the 
Dative. 

(a) After Transitive Verbs. 
(&) After Intransitive Verbs. 



* From L. datum, given. The verb dare, datum^ give, given, is the type 
of verbs requiring two Objects, one of which denotes the recipient of the 
thing denoted by the Direct Object. 
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1. God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb. 

2. They led me to a good man and a wise, 

3. The dealer mixed spirits with the wine. 

4. He put the wine into bottles. 



{I 



(^) ( 2. She looks ujson tliem with a threat*ning eye. 



W^ 



1. Mary spoke to the mistress. 

2. The starving man aaked for food. 

3. We long /or the holidays. 

4. She thought of home. 

5. He goes on Sunday to the church. 



We must first observe that each of the Nouiui (and the Pronoun) 
in itsdics in the above sentences denotes an object (some person 
or thing) that is implied in the existence of the activity denoted 
by the verb, in the particular sentence. It therefore belongs to 
the class of words which we have already agreed to call Objects, 
and is at the same time excluded from the class of words and 
phrases which we have agreed to call Extensions. And inasmuch 
as these names denote objects implied by the activity (and not 
accessory things merely, which define the kind of activity) they 
are thereby distinguished from the Complement. Next we must 
note that the persons or things named, are impHed in the activity, 
sometimes, but not invariably; in other worids, we can scarcely 
fail to notice that the activity denoted by the antecedent verb is 
of a mnch vaguer and more goneral kind than that denoted by 
a typical Truisitive Verb. Yet it is such an activity as may 
involve some person or thing, as essential to the activity, in 
particuhir instances. This is the real difference between the 
Direct and the Indirect Object. The Direct Object denotes a 
person, or thing, or object, which the particular activity denoted 
by a Transitive Verb absolutely and always involves, and which 
it is therefore always necessary to name when the activity is 
named. The Indirect Object, on the other hand, denotes a person, 
or thing, or object which some less definite or less specialised 
activity may, or may not, involve in its manifestation. When 
such activities do involve an object they require to have the fact 
indicated by a relational word (a preposition) ; and it is this 
indirect relation of the activity to the object of the activity which 
gives the name to this kind of object. 
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We shall do well to notice the presence of the prepositioii, 
which fixes the partLcnlar sense or usage of the otherwise 
somewhat vagne signification of the verb. Some writers con- 
sider the preposition as part of the verb, which they then treat 
as a Transitive Verb ; 2i;&^ to go to, to mix with, to oak for ^ to think 
off etc. ; and, as the preposition accompanies the participles {gone 
to, asked for, thought of, etc ) the analogy is very close. But 
similarity is not identity, and the Transitive Verb has a definite- 
ness and directness that these so-called prepositional verbs altogether 
lack. Yet there are Prepositional Verbs, which are really com- 
pound words ; and some of these, though not all, are Transitive. 
Thus, to run over, that is, to recall or enumerate; to bring in, 
that is, to introduce ; to go on, that is, to continue, and to go into, 
that is, to examine minutely, are examples. But these differ 
greatly from the verbs in the above sentences, inasmuch as the 
true Prepositional Verbs are compounds, in which the primary 
meaning of the two elements is modiiied, and the new verb is 
loss presentive. Thus, in "running over," or "going into" 
anything there is no motion through space, but a merely mental 
process. 

As unlike things cannot, without confusion, be called by the 
same name, wo shall not accept the Verbs in our examples as 
Prepositional and Transitive Verbs. 

Again, it is not the mere presence of the Preposition which 
constitutes the following word an Indirect Object. We cannot, 
even with a Preposition, have an Indirect Object after such 
Verbs as sleep, lie (= rest), seem, can, grow, expire, ponder, 
languish. 

In conclusion we should note that any prepositional phrase 
which modifies an otherwise complete assertion, in respect to 
time, place, manner, purpose, cause, or degree, is to be carefully 
distinguished from the Indirect Object, which always denotes 
some person or thing (not necessarily the one named) involved 
in the particular activity. Every "object," whether Direct or 
Indirect, denotes some person or thing upon which, or towards 
which, the activity denoted by the Verb is directed, and which 
that activity presupposes {always in the case of the Direct Object, 
sometimes in the case of the Indirect Object). 

It may help the student to catch the distinction if he observes that an 
object denotes some person or thing involved in an activity, while an 
Extension connotes non-essential attributes of the activity, or modality. 

Exercise 14. Analyse the sentences in Groups A, B, and C, Section 14 
(p. 256). 
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3. Again, such sentences as the followmg are often met with : — 

Examples of an Object and Complement (A). 

Sometimes considered as TwO Direct ObJectS (one a 

Factitive Object). 

1. The English crowned Harold king, 

2. The sovereign made him a knight. 

3. The law makes it an offence, 

4. They constituted the gOTemment a republic, 

5. I call a miser a poor man. 

It will be seen that each of the words in italics, denoting 
persons or things, is essential to the assertion in its own sentence. 
Leave out one of the words and the sentence or meaning no 
longer exists, or the sentence has a different meaning. Both 
words are necessary. to complete the predicate; but it is con- 
venient to distinguish between the two kinds of completion. 
One of the two completions {Harold, him, etc.) denotes the 
immediate object of an activity, such as we have abeady called 
the Object. This we must, therefore, continue to call the Object. 
The other (king, knight, etc.) does not so much denote a person 
or an object, as an attribute, or group of attributes. Thus the 
word king does not denote a person, but an office and attributes ; 
the word knight denotes, not a person, but a certain title or 
dignity ; the word offence does not denote an object, but a moral 
quality (a bad one) ; the word repuhUo does not denote an object, 
but a certain form of government — certain modes of carrying on 
government ; a poor rnan does not denote a person, but an aggre- 
gate of qualities. These words neither denote persons nor things ; 
they connote attributes, that is, they represent qualities which 
are not regarded as having any independent existence. Hence 
these attributes do not form the object of the activity, but are 
attributes of the activity. They, therefore, form what we have 
before called the Complement. The point to be quite 
clear about is, that there is a difference of function between the 
two kinds of completion. To secure the recognition of this 
difierence, and to fix it in the mind, it is necessary to employ 
different names for the different functions. The name of the 
person or thing which is the object of the activity is called 
The Object; while the word, or words, which indicate 
essevUiaZ peculiarities in the activity itself are called the 

Complement. 
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Complements such as the above are called Factitive 
Objects Tt)y some grammarians, because the L. verb /ado, 
factum (make) is the type of Verbs which take such a Comple- 
ment (or Second Object). 

Exercise 15. Analyse the sentences in Section 15 (p. 257). 

4. A fourth type of sentence which requires consideration is 
exhibited in the following sentences : — 

Examples of an Object and Complement (B). 

The complement is sometimes called — 

(a) An Indirect Object (inappropriately). 

(6) An Objective Complement. 

11. We took )dmfor a philosopher, 
2. The earthquake reduced the city to ruins, 
3. Brutus accused Caesar of ambition, 
4, We presented her with a volume of pocmtt, 

["5, The general rendered the fortress imprcgnahlr, 
\ 6. The jury pronounced the prisoner guilty, 
1 7. The distance made the sound inaudible, 
[ .8. We can make our lives sublime. 



(«) 



w 



The peculiarity to be noticed is that here again there are two 
completions, one of which is unmistakably The Object, 
while the other defines the kind of activity, or some essential 
feature of it, and answers exactly, as far as function goes, to the 
complement in the last group of sentences (3). 

Exercise 16. Analyse the sentences in Oronps A, B, C, Section 16 
(pp. 267-258). 

5. A fifth group, presenting certain peculiarities in the Object, 
must be considered : — 

Examples of the Complex Object. 

1. The giant made his victim 3rield. 

2. I want yon to try. 

3. We watched the sun set. 

4. We knew the report to he fklse. 

5. The County Council compelled dealers to gfive fall 

weight. 



Infinitives, 



J 
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6« The judge felt himself bound to notice it. ) 

\Perf,ParU 

7. The tyrant saw his power curtailed. ) 

8. I saw him trying. ) 

yPres.Part. 

9. Many have heard him defending the oppressed. ) 

In these sentences the Noun or Pronoun with its attendant 
Infinitive or Participle (with or without completing words) 
denotes the object of the activity (or active state) denoted by the 
Verb. The Infinitive or Participle is not separable from the 
Object ; it is not a mere Enlargement, in the ordbaary sense, but 
denotes a constituent of the real object; so that the Infinitive 
or Participle cannot be detached without reducing the sentence 
to nonsense, or to a very different sense. 

Further, the Injmitive or Participle is not a CoQnplement ; that 
is, it does not denote an attribute of the activity represented by 
the Verb, but an attribute of the Object. Thus, " The giant made 
yield his victim " is nonsense ; and " / want to try you^^ though 
not an absurd statement, is totally different from the meaning of 
the sentence " I want you to tryT 

Again, the Infinitive or Participle is certainly not an Extension, 
for the Predicate is totally different if the Infinitive or Participle 
is suppressed. 

The construction in these sentences is closely analogous to 
the Accusative and Infinitive construction in Latin. The 
Complex Object is really equivalent to a sentence 
standing as the Object of a Transitive Verb. Thus the given 
sentences are equivalent to : — 

1. The giant caused (that) his victim should yield. 

2. I desire (that) you should try, 

3. We watched the sun (while) it was setting. 

4. We knew (that) the report was false. 

5. The County Council made it necessary (that) dealers should give full 

weight, 

6. The judge felt (that) he was bound to notice it, 

7. The tyrant saw (that) his power was curtailed. 

8. I saw him (while) he was trying. 

S. Many have heard him (when) he was defending the oppressed. 

Kj^erciae. 17. Analyse the sentences in Groups A and B, Section 17 
(p. 258). . 
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6. Another type of sentence is exhibited in the following 
group:— 

Examples of Complements after' Intransitive and 
Symbolic Verbs. 

1. The indolent despair o/*W'Cce**. 

2. The sweets (we wish for) turn to loathed sours, 

3. Wise men hesitate to speak dogmatically, 

4. A good man's fortune may grow out at heels, 
6. This seems deserving of praise^ 

6. Griefs of my own lie heavy on my breast. 

7. The com looks ready /(?r reaping, 

8. Who is able to deliver us, 

9. Ambition should be made of sterner stuff (Comp. after Passive 

Voice). 

Here we have Intransitive and Symbolic verbs which require, 
or take, a Complement, either to mark some essential attribute 
oi the activity or state denoted by the verb in the given sentence ; 
or to define more closely the significance of an adjective or participle 
forming part of the predicate. This function clearly constitutes 
the words in italics Complements, and renders it altogether in- 
ajq^ropria^© ^ class them with Indirect Objects. These words 
do not denote objects, in the literal sense, at all ; and they do 
not denote things upon which, or to which, the activity is 
directed. 

Having now noticed all the various possible members of the 
sentence, viz., Subject, Enlargement of Subject, Predicate (in the 
narrower sense), Complefnent, Object, Enlargement of Object, 
Indirect Object, and Extension, we will define these members, 
and the Complex Object. Then we will name the different 
elements of which each member may consist. 

Exercise 18. Analyse the sentences in Groups A, B, G, Secti<m 18 
(p. 259). 

Questions. 1. What do you understand by a sentence 1 Name its 
essential parts and the members it may possibly have. 

2. State clearly how the direct object, the indirect object, 

and the complement differ from each other. 

3. What are Factitive Objects, Objective Complements, and 

Complex Objects ? Give an example of each« 
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Definition of the Sentence and of its Members. 

1. A Sentence is a portion of speech complete in itself, and incapable of 
being broken np into two or more independent and complete utterances. 
Example: Tme flies, 

2. The Snlijeet is a word which denotes the person or thing about which 
an assertion is made. Example : Gladstone was Premier. 

3. The Predicate is a word, or group of words, which makes an assertion 
about the person or thing denoted by the Subject. Examples : The earth 
rotates. Alfred defeated the Danes. He was a herOn. 

4. The Object is a word which denotes a person or thing, other than the 
agent, necessarily involved in the activity denoted by the predicate, when 
such a person or thing is necessarily involved* Example : Jonathan loved 
David. 

5. A Complement is a word, or group of words, which completes the sense 
of the Predicate by specifying some attribute (essential in the particular 
sentence) of the activity or state denoted by the Verb forming the Predi* 
cate, or of the quality denoted by an Adjective or Participle forming part 
of the Predicate. Examples : They elected William ^re^wwr^r. All regarded 
him as trustworthy. Do not despair of success. Be prompt in discTuMrging 
ohligatio-ns, James is Tilling to try. 

6. An Extension of the Predicate is any word or words added to a complete 
Predicate to modify the assertion in respect to time, place, manner, purpose, 
cause, or d^ree ; or to strengthen, weaken, or deny the assertion ; or to 
modify the assertion in any way. Example : The bird sometimes sings 
tery loudly. 

7. An Enlargement of the Subject (or Object) is any word or words added 
to particularise the person or thing denoted by the Subject (or Object), but 
qualifying the Subject (or Object) only. Example : The imperious Duke 
awed the lawless Barons. 

8. An Indirect Object is a word which denotes some person or thing, other 
than the agent, implied in a given activity, either in addition to the essential 
object of the activity, or when the activity is expressly represented, by 
means of a preposition, as involving or extending to some person or thing. 
Examples : 1. (Dative Object) I gave him a bun, 2. (Intrans. V. and Prep.) 
We went to the village. 

9. A Complex Object is an Object constituted by a word denoting a person 
or thing involved in an activity, and an Infinitive or Participle implying 
that to that person or thing a certain activity or other attribute belongs. 
It is equivalent to a sentence, standing as the Object of a Transitive Verb. 
Example : I know him to he trustworthy. 

Exercises 19. Analyse the sentences in Oroups A to F, Section 18 
(pp. 260-1). 

7 
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Table showing of what elements the various 



The Subject or the Object may be 


Object may be 


1. 


A Konn. 


1. An Adjective. 




Example : England breeds heroes. 


Example : 
Earnest men and women mak« 


2. 


A Pronoun. 


future histoiy. 




Example : Et respects others. 


2. A Konn or Pronoun in the Pos- 


8. 


An Adjeetive nsed as a Konn. 

Example : The wise seek the good. 


sessive Case. 

Example : 

Wolsey's duplicity caused his down- 
fall. 


4. 


An Infinitive or an Infinitive 




Phrase. 


3. A Prepositional Phrase. 




Examples : 


Example : 




ToerriB human. 


A man of integrity wins the con- 




The poor ask to live. 


Menoe of others. -^ 




To love the truth is praiseworthy. 






He wanted to enjoy hU holiday. 


4. A Participle or a Participial 
Phrase. 


6. 


A Verbal Konn or a Konn Phrase. 


Examples : 






A joy unexpected solaced the dying 




The opening of free libraries will 




make the reading of standard 


Hope reviving dispelled the doubt* 




works more geneial. 


entertained. 




Forgiving faults too easily m&\ieB the 


The sun sinking rapidly in the toest, 
diffused a glory irradiating tJu 
heavens. 




repeating of them too probable. 


6. 


A Word, Flirase, or Quotation (a 
sentence). 

Examples : 
**NotD" is an Adverb. 
Never say "fail." 

" The greatest happiness of the 
greatest number" is an attractive 










phrase. 






We do not like "of the greatest 






numbei'." 






*'• The halves of equals are equal" 






is an axiom. 






She retorted, " Only men need 






apply." 
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Members of the Sentence may consist. 



The Fredloate may be 



1. A Symbolic Verb and a Koun, a 

Pronouii an Adjeotive, an 
Adverb, a Participle, a Parti- 
cipial Phrase, a Prepositional 
Phrase, or an Ixifinitive. 
Examples : 
(a) Gladatone tms Premier, 
ib) It w he. 
(cS Diamonds are brilliaiU. 

(d) The prisoner is here. 

(e) The danger aeetned increasing. 
(n He M living well. 

{a) This is of importance. 
(A) He is to attend. 

The time may come. 

He shall obeg. Henry can swim. 

2. A Symbolic Verb with an Adjec- 

tive, Participle or Infinitive, 

requiring Completion, and a 

Complement. 
Examples : 

(a) Charles is ingeniout in overcom- 
ing difficulties. 

(6) He is expected to become a not- 
able mjan. 

(c) You are to do your best. 

3. An Intransitive Verb (Presentive). 

Examples : 
(a) A Simple Tense. Ito^e fm'gives. 
(6) A Compound Tense. William 
had landed. 

4. A Transitive Verb (Presentive). 

Examples : 
(a) Simple Tense. Wordsworth 

lorote the "Excursion." 
(6) Compound Tense. Parliament 
has passed the Bill. 
•5. A Verb denoting an activity, 
state, or attribute (Presen- 
tive), and a Complement de- 
noting some essential attribute 
of that activity or state. 
The Complement may be— 
(a) A Konn. 

Example : We elected him president, 
ih) An Adjective. 

Example : Alfred rendered his king- 
dom happy. 
'(c) An Infinitive.* 

Example ; She longed to swceed. 
Xd) A Prepositional Phrase. 

Example : Oft I invoked thee for my 
muse. 

iThe Infinitive may (if Transitive) re- 
!quire an Object, and may be accompam'ed 
by modifying words, as : We hesitated to 
'tolerate such ac<adents so frequently. 



An Bxtension of the Freuloate may be 

1. An Adverb. 

Example : Children sleep soundly. 

2. An Adverbial Phrase. 

Example : 
Fairies disappeared long ago. 

3. A Prepositional Phrase (adverbial 

in function). 
Examples : 
(a) A genius wotks with infinite 

patience, 
(6) Candles were employed for 

measunng time.^ 

4. A Honn used Adverbially. 

Example : He went home.^ 

5. A Koun and an AcUective (with 

or without an Adverb). 
Example : 
The man walked nearly fifty weary 
miles.* 

6. A Participle, Participial Phrase, 

or an Absolute Phrase. 

Examples : 

(a) They came rejoicing. 

(b) We worked, waiting no time, 

(c) The task finished^ rest was swet 

(d) The rain ceasing^ we continue 

our journey. 

7. An Infinitive or an Infinitive 

Phrase. 

Examples : 
(a) She stoops to conquer. 
(6) He was foolish to resign. 
(c) They were prudent to extend 
education. 



1 This is called a Gerundial Phrase by 
some Grammarians. 

2 When ** home " means homewards, and 
when it is nob asserted or known that he 
reached home. In the sentence 7 came 
home, where it is implied that the speaker 
reached home, the word home should be re- 
garded as an Indirect Object. 

8 The function of ♦' miles " is clearly ad- 
verbial ; but some distance is implied in the 
attribute loalked, and the word that denotes 
somebhing necessarily involved in any ac- 
tivity, state, or attribute, is, thereby, in 
the objective case. 
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Bules for seonring a Correct Analysis. (Simple Sentence.) 

1. Be quite certain that you understand the sentence : then 
mentally separate it into two parts — the logical Subject and the 
logical Predicate. 

2. Find out what person or thing the assertion is about : place 
the word denoting that person or thing as Subject. Observe 
whether there are any words which describe the person or thing 
denoted by the subject, or which distinguish that person or thing 
from others. If there are any such words place them as the 
Enlargement of the Subject. 

3. Note whether the Verb is Symbolic ^ or Presentive. * 

A. If Symbolic ^ 

(a) And not foUowed by an Inflnitiye. 

1. There can be no Object ; place a dash under the Object. 

2. Look for any word or words which modify the assertion in 

respect to Time, Place, Manner, Purpose, Cause, Degree, 
Affirmation, Negation, or Doubt. Place any such words 

in the Extension of the Predicate. 

3. The remaining words must be the Predicate. Place 

them accoMingly, and notice whether there is any 
Complement or not. if there is a complement 
place an upright line in front of it and after it write 
(Compt). 

Q>) And followed by an Infinitive. 

Note whether the Infinitive is Transitive or not. 

1. If Intransitive observe whether there is any Indirect 

Object. If so place it under the " Object ' with (Ind. 
Obj.) in brackets. If not put a dash in the "Object" 
column, and proceed as in (a) 2 and 3. 

2. If Transitive place the Object in its proper place, and 

note whether there is also a Dative Object or other 
Indirect Object. If so place it m the Object 
column with (Dat. Obj.) or (Ind. Obj.) after it Look 
for any Enlargement of the Object, and if there 
are any words ofthis description place them in the proper 
column. Then proceed as in (a) 2 and 3. 

B. If Presentive^ Proceed as in A. (6) 1 and 2. 

If the student prefers to call the Complement which is some- 
times regarded as a second Object, the Factitive Object, 
he should place the word that denotes it in the Object column, 
with the words (Factitive Obj.) after it. 

' Symbolic Verbs are the verbs le^ seems, appears, looks, may be, can, 
may, might, must, ov^lit, used, shall, will, do, and a few others. 
' Prefontive Verbs are such as make, buy, shoot, give, sleep. 
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The Complex Sentence. 

The sentences we have hitherto examined are types of all 
sentences. But they are the simplest types. We must now 
examine sentences of a different and more complex kind, and 
must notice in what respects they resemble the sentences we have 
already considered, and in what respects they differ from our 
simpler types. The following sentences will serve as illustra- 
tions :-^ 

I. Virtue itself escapes not calnmnions strokes. 

IL 1. " Hasten slowly " | is a proverb. 

2. The man who U eontented \ is happy. 

3. The question | is Did he tell the truth ? 

4. He I is a man who can he trusted, 

5. We I caUed him « / think so.'' 

6. They | knew l^m as " Bind their kings in chains." 

7. We I suppose different persons think differently, 

8. You I respect a man who is honest, 

9. He I will find truth when, he seeks it honestly, 

(a) The first sentence (I.) resembles the sentences we have had 
before. It contains only one subject and one predicate. Such a 

sentence is called a Simple Sentence. 

The sentences in the second group (II.) resemble our previous 
sentences in the fact that they have a Logical Subject and a 
Logical Predicate. 

Thus, ^^ Hasten slowly" is the logical subject of 1, and "w « 
proverb " is the logical predicate. 

" The man who is contented " is the logical subject, that is, the 
real subject, of 2, and " is happy " is the logical predicate. 

" The qttsstton " is the logical subject of 3, and " is Did he tell 
the truth ^^ is the logical predicate. 

The logical subject is separated from the logical predicate by 
an upright line in each of the other sentences. 

(6) These sentences in group II., however, dijfer from the 
sentence I. The sentences 1 to 9 contain, either in the logical 
subject or in the logical predicate, a group of words, either forming 
by themselves a complete utterance, or closely resembling such 
a group of words. They therefore either form what we have 
already called a sentence, or a very similar group of words. Yet 
the function of these groups of words is altogether different from 
the function of the groups we have called sentences. ^^ Hasten 
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slowly" is no longer a command or exhortation, but is a mere 
quotation. " Who is contented " is devoid of meaning apart from 
the context ; and " Did he tell the truth " is no longer a direct 
question addressed to some person, but a statement that such a 
question has been, or is, asked of some one. 

None of the groups of words in italics can be regarded, as they 
stand in the sentences 1 to 9, as complete portions of speech. In 
other words, they are not sentences, in the strict sense ; though 
they resemble sentences very closely. It is better, therefore, to 
call them by a name which will prevent them from being 
identified and confused with sentences. It is desirable to call 

them Clauses- 

(c) Next, let us note the position of the clause in each of the 
sentences 1 to 9. 

1. In this sentence it forms the Subject. 

2. ,, „ „ an Enlargement of the Subject. 

3. ., „ „ Part of the Predicate. 

4. „ „ „ „ „ „ (but a different part). 

5. „ ., „ the Complement (or Factitive Obj.) of "mZ/.'* 

6. „ „ „ „ „ of the verb " JtTiew" 

7. „ „ „ „ Object of the verb " suppose" 

8. „ „ „ an Enlargement of the Object. 

9. „ „ „ „ Extension of the Predicate. 

(d) It will be seen that the clauses resemble sentences in 
structure, and in the members of which they consist, or may 
consist. There is always a word, or group of words, which we 
may continue to call the Subject, since it corresponds very closely 
indeed to the subject of a simple sentance ; and there is always 
a word, or group of words, corresponding to the Predicate of the 
simple sentence. There may be an Enlargement of the Subject 
or (Object of the clause, a Complement, an Object, or an Extension] 
or all of these members in a clause. 

(e) The above sentences, in group II., are thus seen to be 
different in an important feature from the simple sentence, and 
therefore require to have a name which recognises this difference. 
They are called Complex Sentences. A sentence which 
contains a clause that forms either a member or part of a member 
of the sentence ; that is, which contains a clause as the Subject, 
Enlargement of the Subject, Complement, Object, Enlargement 
of the Object, or the Extension, or as part of one of these 
members, is called Complex. 
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{/) Let US next observe the ftmction of eetch of these clauses. 

1, "Hasten slowly" is a proverb, and when quoted is the 

name of a proverb ; for it denotes the proverb to 
which we are referring, and about which we make 
an assertion. Its function is therefore similar to 
that of the Noun, and so it is appropriately called a 

Noun Clause. 

3, 5, 6, 7. The clauses in each of these four sentences also 
denote dependent statements, and occupy the position 
as well as perform the function of Nouns. They are, 
therefore, likewise Noun Cla.USeS. 

2, 4, 8. The clauses in these three sentences denote special 

quahties or attributes of the person denoted by the 
noun ^^man" They are identical in fimction with 
the Adjective, and are therefore called AdjectlVB 

Clauses. 

9. " When he seeks it honestly " is a clause which modifies the 
predicate or assertion " wiU Jind" It discharges the 
function of the Adverb, and is therefore caUed an 

Adverbial Clause. 

It will be found that every clause falls into one or other of these classes, 
since it discharges one or other of these functions, l^t is, a Complex 
Sentence may contain a Noun Clause, an Adjective Clause, or an Adverbial 
Clause ; or each kind of clause ; or several clauses of each kind ; but it can 
contain no other kind of clause. The function of a clause will determine to 
which of the three classes it belongs. 

We are now in a position to define the Simple Sentence, a 
Clause, and the Complex Sentence. After defining them we shall 
give examples of the different kinds of clauses, and two models 
for the analysis of the Complex Sentence. 

Definition of the Simple Sentence. A simple sentence is a com- 
plete group of words containing only one subject and one predicate. It 
makes a single statement, in which no other statement is involved ; and it 
is unmodified by any dependent or qualifying statement. 

Definition of a Clause. A clause is a group of words consisting of 
a subject and predicate, and possibly of other members analogous to the 
members of a sentence, but making only a dependent or relative statement, 
or part of a statement. 

Definition of the Complex Sentence. A complex sentence is one 
in which one or more members of the sentence (such as the subject, 
enlargement of the subject, ete.), or a part of one or more members, consists 
of a dependent or relative statement called a clause. 
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Examples of Noun Clauses. 

1. I will be master of what is mine oton, 

2. I pray thee, understand a plain man in his plain meaning, 

3. I never knew yet but rebuke and check was the reward of valour. 

4. I must not have you henceforth question me whither I go. 

5. I may justly say, with the hook-nosed fellow of Rome, 
leamcy Tsaw, and overcame, 

6k I do not know what poetical is, 

7. JSbw mighty then you are^ oh I hear me tell. 

8. His worst fault is that he is given to prayer, 

d. Nature might stand up and say to all the world, ** This was a man /" 

Definition of fhe Nonn Clause. A noun clause is a group of 
words having a subject and predicate, though not forming an 
independent utterance ; and standing as the subject or object of 
some sentence, or occupying some place in the sentence usually 
occupied by a noun or pronoun. 

Examples of Adjective Clauses. 

1. Is there any cause in nature that makes these hard hearts 1 

2. lU blows the wind that profits nobody, 

3. I know a bank where the unid thyme blows, 

4. I have not that alacrity of spirit 

Nor cheer of mind that 1 was wont to have, 

5. I dare do all that may becoms a man, 

6. I do not know that Bnglishman alive 
With whom my soul is any jot at odds, 

7. I am a feather for each wind that blows, 
S, How poor are they that have not patiefiee, 

9. He that will have a cake out of the wheat must needs tarry the 

grinding. 

Definition of the Adjective Clause. An adjective clause is 
a group of words, having a subject and predicate, which do not 
form an independent utterance, but which assert some quality or 
distingtdshing character of a person or thing denoted by a noun 
or pronoun in some member of a sentence. 
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Examples of Adverbial Clauses. 

1. It fits US then to be as proYident 09 fear may teach us, [Degree.] 

2. Be thou as chaste as iee^ as pure as snow, 
Tbon shalt not escape calumnj. [Condition.] 

Z, If I lose mine honour I lose mjsell. [Condition.] 
4. I am reckless what 1 do. [Degree.] 

6. How quickly nature &lls into revolt when gold becomes her ohject 
[Condition.] 

6. Heat not a furnace for your foe so hot 
That it do singe yourself, [Degjree.] 

7. Thy love ne*er alter tUl thy sweet life end, [Time.] 

8, Fresh tears stood on her cheeks, as doth the honey^dew upon a 

gathered lily, [Manner.] 

9, Bear it that the opposer may beware of thee» [Manner.] 

Definition of the Adverbial Clause. An adverbial clause is 
a group of words containing a subject and predicate which do 
not make an independent statement, but modify the predicate of 
a sentence, or the meaning of an adjective or adverb in it, in the 
same way as an adverb does, namely, in respect to Time, Space, 
Manner, Degree, Purpose, Condition, or Circumstance ; or in any 
other respect. 



Clauses of Different Orders. 

The following sentences will show that a clause may have 
attached to it a dependent clause of the second order, and that 
this may have a dependent clause of the third order, and so on. 
We may indicate the relationships among clauses as follows : — 

Let the sentence, or the principal statement, be denoted by a 
capital letter (A, B, C, etc.), a dependent clause of the first order 
by a small letter (a, 6, c, etc.), a clause of the second order by 
Koman numerals (i, ii, ui, etc.), one of the third order by Arabic 
numerals (1, 2, 3, etc.), and one of the fourth order by Greek 
letters (a, ^, y, etc.). 

A preliminary analysis of the Complex Sentence should be 
made, as below, and then each clause should be analysed as in 
the case of the simple sentence. 
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Preliminary Analysis of the Complex Sentence. 
Examples. 

A. If it were done, when 'tis done, then 'twere well 
It were done qnickly. 

A, It were well, then, 

{a) it were done quickly (Noun Clause in apposition with " it "). 
(5) if it were done (Adv. CI. to A). 

(i) When it is done (Adv. CI. to ''doiie'' in 5). 

B. Of all the wonders that I yet have heard 

It seems to me most strange that men should fear ; 
Seeing that death, a necessary end, 
Will come when it will come. 

B. It seems to me most strange of all the wonders 
(a) that men should fear (Noun CI. in app. with " it "). 
(h) that I yet have heard (Adj. CI. to ^'"wonders" in B). 

(c) Seeing that death, a necessary end, will come (Adv. CI. to B). 
(i) when it will come (Adv. CI. to " come *' in c). 

C. When the ancients said that a work hegnn was half done, they 
meant that we ought to take the utmost pains in every under* 
taking to make a good beginning. 

0. They meant (a) (6) 

(a) that we ought to take the utmost pains in every undertaking to 

make a good beginning (Noun CI. to C, object of " meant "). 

(If) When the ancients said (i) (Adv. CI. to C). 

(i) that a work begun is half done (Noun CI. to J, object of 

''said''). 

D. To be, or not to he, that is the question ; 
Whether 'tis nobler in the mind, to suffer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 
Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 
And, by opposing, end them % 

D. To be, or not to be, that is the question ; 

(a^ Whether *tis nobler in the mind to suffer the slings and arrows 

of outrageous fortune (Noun CI. in app. with ''question" 

and " to he'') \ or 
(h) [Whether His nobler] to take arms against a sea of troubles, and, 

by opposing, end them (Noun CI. in app. with " question" and 

" not to be "). 
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E. He that attends to his interior self, 

That has a heart, and keeps it ; has a mind 
That hangers, and supplies it ; and who seeks 
A social, not a dissipated life, 
Has business. 

E. He has business. 

(a) that attends to his interior self (Adj. CI. to " A^ " in E). 
(V) that has a heart, (and) ( „ „ „ ). 

(O [that] keeps it ; ( „ „ „ ). 

(d) [that] has a mind ( „ „ „ ). 

(i) that hungers, (and) (Adj. CI. to **mind " in d), 

(e) [that] supplies it ; (and) (Adj. a. to " A^ " in E). 

(/) who seeks a social, not a dissipated life (Adj. CI. to " he " in E). 

F. Here lies onr good Edmund, whose genius was suoh. 
We soaroely can praise it, or blame it, too muoh; 
Who, bom for the universe, narrowed his mind. 
And to party gave up what was meant for mankind. 

F. Here lies our good Edmund. 

(a) whose genius was such, (Adj. CI. to " Edmund " in F). 

(i) We scarcely can praise it too much (or) (Adv. CI. to " such '* 

ina). 
(ii) [We scarcely can] blame it [too much] ( „ ., ), 
(V) Who, bom for the universe, narrowed his mind, (and) (Adj. CI. 

to " -S^iwwTwZ " in F). 
(0 [Who] to party gave up (i) (Adj. CI. to " Edmund'' in F). 

(i) what was meant for mankind (Noun CI. to o^ obj. of " gave 

G. Who finds the heifer dead, and bleeding fresh. 
And sees fast by a butcher with an axe. 
But will suspect Hwas he that made the slaughter 1 

G. Who (a) {h) but will suspect (c, i.) 

(a) [that] finds the heifer dead, and bleeding fresh (Adj. CI. to 

"wjAo"inG). 
(&) and [that] sees fast by a butcher with an axe (Adj. CI. to " tvJio " 

inG). 
(c) it was he (Noun CI. to G., obj. of " suspect.'') 

(i) that made the slaughter (Adj. CI. to " he " in r). 

Szercise 20. Analyse the Complex Sentences in Section 20 (p. 262), as 
shown in the following models for analysis. 
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Models for the Analysis of 

A. " People seek for what they call wit, on all subjects, and in all places ; 
not confddering that nature loves truth so well, that it hardly ever 
admits of flourishing." — Pope, 
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Complex Sentences. 

B. << In benevolent natures the impulse to pity is so sudden, that like 
instruments of music which obey the touch — the objects which are 
fitted to excite such expressions work so instantaneous an effect that 
you would think the will was scarce concerned, and that the mind 
was altogether passive in the sympathy which her own goodness has 
excited." — Sterne, 
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The Compound Sentence. 

Besides the Simple Sentence and the Complex Sentence we find 
a third type of sentence that is neither the one nor the other. 
Let us tsJsiQ the following sentences as illustrations : — 

Examples of the Connpound Sentence. 

^ 1. The age of chivalry is gone, and one of calcalators and economists 
has succeeded. 
2. Devise wit ; write pen ; for I am for whole volumes in folio. 
^ 3. Nothing extenuate, nor ' set down aught in malice. 
^ 4. I am even poor in thanks ; but I thank you. 

5. Fain would I woo her, yet I dare not speak. 

6. A little fire is quickly trodden out. 
Which being suffered rivers cannot quench. 

7. While some are willing to wed virtue for her personal charms, 
Others are willing to take her for the sake of her expected dowry# 

8. He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small, 
Who dares not put it to the touch, 
To win or lose it all. 

9. If a man's wit be wandering, let him study the mathematics ; for 
in demonstration, if his wit be called away never so little he 
must begin again. 

10. This is not right, is not just, is not true to the best that is in you J 
Fvr 1 know and esteem you, and feel that your nature is noble. 

11. William was a successful ruler, because he was active, vigilant, 
resolute, and thorough. 

12. The best kind of fiction holds a permanent place in literature, 
because it interests, it refreshes, and it ennobles the reader. 

(a) Each of these groups of words (1 to 12) is complete in 
itsell^ and therefore comes within our definition of the sentence. 
And, if we look at the second or last portion of each group alone, 
we shall feel that the mind is unsatisfied, and experiences a sense' 

* iVbr •« and not. Neither and nor connect negative sentences whicb 
are in Copulative Co-ordination. 
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of incompleteness. Thus, in (1) " and one of ccUculatora and 
economists has succeeded '' presupposes some other utterance, and 
for this we look ; and in (12) " becaitse it interests, it refreshes, and 
it ennobles the reader " is quite unsatisfying ; we feel and know 
that some other statement must have been made, or these state- 
ments would be irrelevant, or only partially intelligible. And in 
each of these groups (1 to 12), although the first portion might 
stand by itself, and form a complete utterance, the second part 
covM not so stand, and the first part does not so stand : one sub- 
group imparts an element of meaning to another which precedes 
it, in such a way that the complete sense can only be gathered 
from the two or more sub-groups. 

(b) The degree of interdependenoe between the subordinate 
groups is, however, so slight and so variable, in difierent in- 
stances, and the sub-groups contain so much more independent 
signification than the clauses we have met with in the complex 
sentence, that it is not desirable to call them clauses. They 
resemble the sentence much more than they do the clause, and, in 
fact, differ very little indeed from the simple sentence and the 
complex sentence, respectively. They are called Co-ordinate 
Sentences ; and, as will be seen from the examples, may be either 
Simple or Complex. The term co-ordinate indicates that the 
sentences so named are of the same order ; that is, they stand in 
the same kind of relation to the compound sentence, of which 
they form parts. They are mutually related ; one sentence does 
not form a member, or part of a member of the other, as the 
clauses of a complex sentence do; but each consists of a group 
of words which expresses a complete thought, such as might 
stand alone, but which is, in reality, so connected with the other, 
or others, in meaning, that the several sentences form a more or 
less related group of utterances, that constitute a unity, or well- 
defined whole. 

(c) The mutual relationship which constitutes the sentences 
co-ordinate may be of various kinds. 

1. The frst three sentences exhibit similarity of meaning or 

import, and this kind of co-ordination is called on 
that account Copulative^ Co-ordination. 

2. The next four exhibit dissimilarity of meaning or import, 

and therefore the co-ordination is called Adversative ^ 
Co-ordination. 

* For the meaning of this term and the foliowmg, see Classification of 
Conjunctions, p. 39. 
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3. In the eighth sentence the two co-ordinate sentences are 

such as to be mutually exclusive; one must be re- 
jected, or may be rejected, if the other is accepted. 
They are alternative or disjunctive statements ; and 
this kind of co-ordination is called Disjunctive 
Co-ordination. 

4. In the ninth sentence one statement is an inference from 

the other, and this kind of co-ordination is called 
Illative Co-ordination. 

The tenth compound sentence consists of two series 
of co-ordinate sentences. Those in the first line are 
in copulative co-ordination with each other, and are in 
illative co-ordination with those in the second line, 
which, again, are in copulative co-ordination with 
each other. 

5. The co-ordinate sentences in example 11 are related, the 

one to the other, as cause and effect ; the fact asserted 
in one sentence is presented as the cause of the fact 
asserted in the other. This kind of co-ordination is 
called Causal Co-ordination. The sentences in the 
second line of example 12 are in copulative co-ordina- 
tion with each other, and in causal co-ordination 
with that in the first line. 

Definition of the Compound Sentence. A Compound Sentence is 
one that is formed by the union of two or more sentences which exhibit 
■their full meaning only as parts of one thought or one statement. 

Defijiition of Co-ordinate Sentences. Co-ordinate sentences are 
sentences which are mutually related and connected, so as to form by their 
union a unity or well-defined whole, and only one. The mutual relationship 
between sentences is called Co-ordixiatioii. 

Copulative Co-ordination is similarity of relation to the compound 
sentence, and similarity of meaning between the sentences of 
the same order. 

Adversative Co-ordination is similarity of relationship to the compound 
sentence, but diisimilarity of meaning between the sentences of 
the same order. 

Disjonctive Co-ordination is similarity of relation to the compound 
sentence, and mutual exclnsiveneM of meaning of the sentences 
of the same order. If one of the co-ordinate sentences is afiirmed, 
the other must be denied, or may be denied. 
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niatiye Co-ordination is similarity of relation to the compoand sentence, 
with such a relation between the co-ordinate sentences that one it 
an inferonoe from the other. 

Carnal Co-ordination is similarity of relation to the compoand sentence, 
with such a relation between the co-ordinate sentences, that, while 
both are statements of fact , one fact if affirmed to be the eanie 
of the other. 



Contracted Sentences. 

A contracted sentence is one in which two or more co-ordinate 
sentences have the same subject, the same predicate, the same 
complement, the same object, or the same extension ; or in which 
any member, or part of a member, is ccmmon to two or more 
co-ordinate sentences. 



Examples of Contracted Sentences. 

1. Oliver Cromwell subdued the royalists and established the power of 

the Parliament (^same Subject^, 

2. Oxygen and hydrogen are invisible gases (same Predicate^, 

3. He is able, and he is willing, to discharge his obligations (same 

Complement), 

4. We saw and we heard the explosion (same Object), 

5. The enemy approached, and the garrison retired, at sunset (same 

Extensi&n), 

6. Some repent, and some are afflicted with remorse, when it is too 

late (sams Adv. Clause), 

The only point requiring notice is,, that the common subject, 
common predicate, etc., must be supplied to each sentence in the 
analysis. Otherwise the method of analysis is identical with that 
to be adopted in respect to compound sentences generally, for the 
analysis of which we now give two models. 

Exercise 21. Analyse the Compound Sentences in Section 21 (p. 265), as 
ihown in the following models. 

8 
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Models for the Analysis of 

I, Neither a borrower nor a lender be ; 
For loan oft loses both Itself and friend ; 
And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry. — Shakespeare, 
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Compound Sentences, 

II. Low desires, 

Low thoughts, had there no place ; yet was his heart 

Lowly ; for he was meek in gratitude, 

Oft as he called these ecstasies to mind 

And whence they flowed ; and from thence he acquired 

Wisdom, which works through patience. — Wordsworth. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

SYNTAX. 

Syntax is the enunciation of those laws of speech which the 
usage of cultivated persons has established. These laws relate 
chiefly to the kinds of words capable of expressing thought, to 
theii* relative position, and to their ybrww. 

It is of primary importance that the mere form of speech 
should suggest somewhat the meaning to be conveyed ; and it is 
to this end that all the rules of syntax are, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, directed. The effort of each writer to approach an 
acknowledged standard of form and propriety, and to give to it 
the highest efficiency and finish, furnishes us with the readiest 
and most reliable material from which the real S3nitax of the 
language may be gathered and displayed. Each speaker and 
writer aims at communicating some thought or thoughts, and at 
doing this with the greatest clearness, fulness, and perhaps 
gracefulness. In order to convey a thought to other persons, it 
is necessary to adopt forms of speech familiar to those persons ; 
and to secure clearness and elegance, the forms most appropriate 
to the particular purpose must be chosen. It is therefore desirable 
to ascertain precisely what forms of speech are in common use, 
and what are the essential features of those common forms. 

The analysis of sentences will have shown us that speech is 
separable into independent or semi-independent portions, called 
sentences ; also what the elements are which may enter into a 
sentence, and what elements are essential to its existence. 

The Subject and Predicate are indispensable; and the most 
important usages are those which relate to the position and form 
of the words which denote these indispensable members of the 
sentence. The next most important member of the sentence is 
the Object ; and the rules which flx its position and form come 
next in importance. Similarly, the position and form of the 
other members, and of the words which enter into them, are fixed 
by usage; and so are the limits within which variations are 
permissible. 

We shall now state the principal rules which are established by 
usage; and in doing so ^all avail ourselves of the terms and 
distinctions already introduced and illustrated. 
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THE PEIHCIPAL EXTLES OF STHTAX. 

Agbeement of Yebbs. (Conoords.) 

1. The Verb must agree with its Subject in Humber and 
Person : that is, the verb must, if possible, show by its form the 
number and person of the subject with which it is used ; and in 
no instance must a number-and-person ending appear in the verb 
which does not agree with the number and person of the subject. 

Examples : lam interested. He it earnest. I%ey are indnstrioas 

2. Two or more substantives connected by ''and,'' denoting 
different persons or things, and together forming a Compound 
Subject, require a plural verb. If one of these substantives is 
in the 1st Pers. the verb must be in the 1st Pers. ; if neither is 
in the 1st Pers., but one of them is in the 2nd Pers., the verb 
must be in the 2nd Pers. 

Examples : John and I (we) are living in London (Ist Pers. Pla.). 
You and he (you) come together (2nd Pers. Plu.). 
Charles and his sister (they) expeot their aunt (3rd Pers. Plo.). 

3. Two or more Singular substantives used as Subjects to the 
same verb, and connected by << or " or ** nor,'' require the verb to 
be Singular. If they are of different persons, and the person- 
endings or forms are different, the verb must be repeated so that 
each verb agrees with its own subject. 

Examples : (The landlord or hU agent is expected to call. 
\NeUher the one Tier the other it true. 

{Either he it wrong or I am (not he or I am wrong). 
He is not wrong nor am I (not neither he nor I am wrong). 

4. When two nominatives of different number are separated 
by << or " or << nor," the verb, or the auxiliary, should generally 
be repeated (a). A plural verb may, however, be used, and the 
plural nominative should then be phtced next to the verb (6). 

Examples : (a) The king loat opposed to that coarse, or rather his advisers 
* were ; while the prince and his friends were not pre- 
pared to defend it 
(h) The king, or rather his advisers, toere opposed to that 
course j while neither the prince nor hw friends were 
prepared to defend it. 

The first form has the advantage of accuracy and clearness ; the 
second possesses an undoubted superiority in vividness and force. 

6. A Singular Subject preceded by " each," " every," " either," 
"neither," or "no" requires a Singular Verb. 

Example : JEkieh (every, either, neither, or no) candidate it eligible. 
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6. When the subject is a Collective Noun the verb should be 
singular if the assertion is made of all the persons or things 
regarded as a whole ; plnral if the assertion is made of the 
individuals. 

Examples : The army was annihilated. The people are divided. 

7. When two or more substantives, one afBrmative, the other 
negative, are used as subjects with the same verb, the verb 
agrees with the afBrmative. 

The predicate belonging to the negative, though suggested, is 
omitted. 
Example : Not a loud voice, but strong proofs, hHng conviction. 

8. When the subject is a Relative Pronoun the verb must 
agree with the relative pronoun in number and person; and 

therefore it must agree with the Antecedent. This is important, 
since the antecedent often possesses number and person forms 
that are not exhibited by the relative pronoun. 

' Example : I, who am an Englishman, prize freedom above most other 
things. 

The constructions " I am a plain blunt man, that love my friend," and 
" Thou art the God that doest wonders," though unusual, are not exceptions. 
" Man " is 1st person because it denotes the speaker, and " God " is 2nd 
person because it denotes the peraon addressed. 

9. In contracted sentences with a common subject, the subject 
or its equivalent should be repeated before each verb, if the 
assertions are to be regarded as quite distinct. (Comp. Rule 29.) 
Any characteristic construction must in like case be repeated. 

Examples : 1. " A man may be rich by chance, but he cannot be good or 
wise without effort." 
2. There is, and there must be, some cause for this. 

10. In contracted sentences, when a number of predicates, 
connected by "and," "but," or "nor," belong to the same 
subject, the several verbs must agree in mood, in tense, in 
number, in person, and even in form. 

Examples : " If any man he a worshipper of God, and do His will, him He 
heareth." 
We were hoping for deliverance, and expecting relief. 
Retribution tarrieth long, but cometh surely. 
A tyrant U feared, but he is neither loved nor respected, 

U. In indirectly quoted speech, and in expressing a thought 
as a thought, if the principal verb is in the Past Tense, the verb 
in the subordinate noun clause must be in the same tense. 
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N.B, — ^The Past of shall, toUl, may, and can are used as Subjunctives. 

Examples: 1. He says (or thinks) that he is wronged. He said (or 
thought) that he was loronged, 

2. I promise that I will. I promised that I would, 

(But) 3. He says, or will say, that he is under no obligation, was 
under no obligation, and wiU (or shall) be under no 
obligation, 

4. I hoj)e that I shall be successful. I h0j9ed that I should be 
successful. 

12. In direct quotation "that" is not employed to introduce 
the quotation ; and the exact words used being quoted, the verb 
may be of any tense (mood, voice, person, or number). 

Example: They replied, "We are not careful to answer thee in this 
matter." 

13. Alike in Direct Statement and in Quoted Speach the 
Pressnt Tense is the proper tense in which to state Universal 
Truths. 

Examples ; Galileo taught that the earth moves. 

We learnt that oxygen is a supporter of combustion. 
You will find that truth is stranger than fiction. 



GOVEBNMENT OF VeRBS. 

14. Transitive Verbs in the Active Voice govern the Objective 
Case, and must be followed by objective case-forms when such 
forms are available (as when Pers. Pronouns are used to denote 
objects). 

Examples : He saw ine, I heard him. You knew tJiem. 

15. Verbs of giving, asking, and teaching, and similar verbs, 
govern two Objective Cases: one of the "nearer," or Direct 
Object, the other of the Dative, or Indirect Object. 

Examples : " My son, give m>e thy Tieart,^* You'll ask m^ this question. 
Parents should teach children obedience, 

16. Verbs of naming, calling, making (conferring rank or 
power) and thinking (judging) take two Objects : one denoting 
a person or thing, the other some office, dignity, or attribute of 
the person or thing. 

Examples : We call simulated virtue hypocrisy. They made him captain. 
Many thought him a misguided enthusiast. 
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17. Verbs of hoping, fearing, and ventnring (dare): and 
others which express feelings, thoughts, and volitions, take the 
Infinitive with <<to" as Object or Completion, whatever be the 
tense of the verb. (See Eule 18.) " Dare " may take the Simple 
Infinitive. 

Examples : We hope to have your company. " If thou fear to fall climb 
not at all.'* " Dare to he honest." " I dare do all that may 
become a man." 

18. Verbs of ventnring, and fearing must not be followed by 
the Perfect Infinitive, as Object or Completion. "Desire," 
**hope," and ♦* intend" may take the Perfect Infinitive after the 
Past Tense only. 

Examples : I desired to have seen you. I hoped to have satisfied yon. 

This construction is allowable only when the speaker wishes to assert 
that he desired or hoped to have seen or satisfied some one prior to some 
particular instant or event. 

19. Let and dare ( = challenge) and verbs of commanding and 
permitting take a Complex Object (a); verbs of desiring and 
intending take either the Infinitive with "to," or a Complex 
Object (6). 

Examples : (a) L^t vie try. " Let us pray.^* Let hUn learji patience, 
I dared him to do it. He commanded us to love one 
another. They urged us to refrain. Custom will not 
permit you to do that. 
{}) Do you desire to conie ? " The general <fmrtf« you to make 
less noise." We intend to succeed. We intend ymi to he 
nominated, 

20. The Infinitive with or without " to," the Infinitive in -ing, 
and the Imperfect Participle, if the verb to which they belong 
is Transitive, govern an Objective Case. The Infinitive in -ingy 
when it governs an Objective Case (Trans. Verbs) is called the 
Oemnd. 

Examples ; Many like to read hooks ; few desire to study them. 
Let us deserve success. 

Making promises is easier than keeping them, 
Ihe gaiiison, expecting reinforcements ^ refused to surrender. 

21. The Perfect Participle of Verbs which, in the Active Voice, 
govern a Direct and an Indirect Object, govern one Objective 
Case when used in forming the Passive Voice or the Passive 
Participle. (Rule 36.) 

Examples : Act. V. They taught him courtesy. 

We offered him the situation. 
Pass. V. He was taught courtesy. 

He being offered several sltuatunis^ was able to 
obtain some valuable concessions. 
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22. Verbs of naming, calling, making, and thinking, wkich 
take two Objects in the Active Voice, have, in the Passive 
Voice, both substantives in the Nominative Case. In the 

sentences — 

1, They named him Conqueror, 
Some thought him an impostor. 
Many call it dishonesty. 
The law makes it a crims, 

we have really, in each instance, a contracted clause, or what is 
equivalent to a clause, as the Object of the Transitive Verb- 
The construction resembles the Latin " Accusative and Infinitive *' 
used after verbs of saying^ etc. Thus the sentences are sub- 
stantially equivalent to the following : — 

2. They said he was a conqueror. 

Some thought he toas an impostor. 

Many say it is dishonesty. 

The law causes it to he a crime. 

We must, therefore, consider each pair of objects in (1) as a 
Complex Object, and, what is more to the point just now, must 
regard the words conqueror, impoator, dishoneaty, and crime 
in (2) as in apposition with, or as denoting attributes of, the 
subject of the respective subordinate clauses. (Rule 56.) Hence 
also in the first group (1) the words conqueror , impostor , dis- 
honesty, and crim^ are in apposition with him and it respectively, 
or are in the attribute relation to these words. It follows that 
when, in the Passive Voice, one of these " Objects " is made the 
subject, the words in apposition, or in the attributive relation, 
retain this relation to the subject, and are, therefore, in the 
Nominative Case. Thus : — 

He was named Conqueror (Norn. Case). 

He was thought an impostor (Nom. Case). 

It was called dishonesty (Nom. Case). 

It is made a crim^ (Nom. Case). 

Constructions with "Be" and the Symbolic Verbs. 

23. The Simple or Sjrmbolic Verbs, viz., "be," "seem," 
"appear,"! "iook";i " may," " might," "can," "could," "must," 
"ought," "shall," "should," "wiU," and "would," cannot by 
themselves make an assertion or form a predicate. 

It i9 the very nature and function of these verbs to symbolise 
or represent relatedness only ; and there can be no " relation " 
ixuless there are first two things. Hence, the predication is not 
merely " incomplete " when one of these verbs is placed after a 
subject ; there is no predication or assertion at all. 

' When used as Modal Verbs : as, The lad appears honest and looks strong. 
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24. The Verb « be " takes the same case after it as 
before it. 

The verb " 5e " is distinguished from other verbs by the fact 
that it asserts nothing hut relatedness between persons and things, 
or between persons and things and their attributes. Hence, the 
substantives which follow the verb " he '* really denote attributes 
of the subject, that is, of the person or thmg denoted by the 
subject. In inflected languages, such as Anglo-Saxon and Latin 
for instance, attributes were denote by words having a case- 
ending corresponding with that of the word denoting the person 
or thing of which they were attributes. Thus, in both languages 
the adjective agrees with its noun in gender, number, and case. 
In this agreement there is an obvious purpose and advantage. 
The word an adjective is connected with is thus made evident at 
a glance. For a similar reason, when substantives with case- 
forms are used attributively, that is, as equivalent to adjectives, 
they follow the usage, habit, and agreement of the adjective. 
The adjective, however, agrees with its substantive in gender^ 
numher, and case ; but the nature of the substantive (which has 
a gender of its own that is unalterable, and in the case of 
collective nouns, a singular number with a plural denotation) 
makes it impossible to obtain invariable agreement of the 
attributive substantive with the subject in gender and number. 
With respect to case, however, no such difficulty presents itself, 
either in an inflected language or in modern English, and the 
agreement should be invariable. 

25. The verbs << seem," << appear," << look," and verbs of kindred 
meaning, such as « become," << remain," etc., take the same case 
after them as before them. 

These verbs resemble " he " somewhat in function and syntax. 
Thus, " seem," " appear," and " look," have a kindred meaning 
and use with "be." To say that a person seems, appears, or 
looks a wise man, means that we should say he i« a wise man, if 
we depended merely on superficial observation. It is a guarded 
and qualified statement that he is a wise man. Practically this 
is not the same thing as asserting that he ia wise ; but the/w/ic^wm 
of the three verbs is, in part, identical with that of " fte " : each 
asserts a relationship between the person and the attributes 
denoted by " a wise man." In other words they assert, though 
with different degrees of confidence, that certain attributes belong 
to a certain person; and the substantives which follow these 
verbs denote attributes of the person. Hence, these verbs come 
under the same rule as that which applies to " 6e." 
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26. The (Modal) Verbs <<may" (might), <<oaii*' (oould), 
"must" (ought), and << shall*' (should), always take the Simple 
Infinitive (without "to"), and the Infinitive only,i as their 
Completion ; and so do " will " (would) and " do" when they are 
auxiliaries, as they are then Modal Verbs. 

N.B, — Modal Verbs are not necessarily, or even usually, 
auxiliaries. They are often independent verbs. 

The Modal Verbs resemble "6e" and the other purely copulative 
verbs, in having no independent meaning. They, therefore, cannot 
(alone) make a statement concerning the subject. They simply 
assert, in different ways, that some activity or state (denoted by 
a separate word) belongs to the subject, or is related to it. They 
seem to have appropriated to themselves this as their special 
function. Now an activity or state, when simply denoted by a 
single word, or by several words, is what we call an Infinitive ; 
and we thus get a geneml statement of the constructions to be 
employed with these verbs. 

It is desirable to note the particular kind of assertion which 
each of the above verbs makes with regard to the subject and the 
activity denoted by an Infinitive; and to note at once their 
dmUarUy to " be," and the way in which they differ from " be." 

May asserts possible connection, the possibility resting on 
physical law, or on the will of another. 

Examples : The mixture may explode. You may go (are per- 
mitted to go). 

Can asserts potential connection, the potentiality resting on 
physical law, or moral law regarded as inviolable. 

Examples : He can walk That cannot happen. We can 
claim protection. 

Must asserts necessary connection, the necessity resting on 
physical or moral law, or on personal or social obli- 
gations. 

Examples : The stone must fall. We must he honest. A man 
must provide for tite future. We must hear 
with each other, 

Onght asserts ideal connection, the ideal being a physical, a 
moral, or a social one. It takes the Infinitive with 
" to " as its Completion. 

Examples : Lihe physical conditions ought to he attended hy 
like results. We ought to ahandon a had hahit. 
Every man ought to luive the m'cessariesoflife, 

' " Ought *' takes the Infinitive with " to." 
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Shall, when not an auxiliary, is a Modal Verb. It asserts 
obligatory connection, the obligation being based on 
authority or law. 

Example : '^ Thou shalt worship the Lord thy Qod^ and Him 
only shalt thou serve," 

As an auxiliary it asserts future connection. 
Example : I shall expect you to-morrow. 

Will, when not an auxiliary, is a Presentive Verb, denoting 
volition, and asserting volition of some person. 

Example : I will be obeyed. He will persist in his un- 
fortunate mistake. 

As an auxiliary it asserts future connection. 
Example : Tou will ooitie to-morrow. 

Do, when not an auxiliary, is a substitute for any verb. Trans, 
or Intrans., and may be used to denote any activity or 
state, when that activity or state has already beea 
named, or is otherwise understood. Amongst verbs it 
discharges a function similar to that discharged by "if " 
among neuter substantives. It is a universal synfibol 
for activities and states, just as " it " is for any sexless 
object or aggregate. 

Examples : And then he falls as /do (= fall). Thereh not irt 
nature a thing that makes a man so deformed 
as doth intemperate anger (= as intemperate 
anger makes a man deformed). 

N,B, — " Do," when used as a symbol for any activity 
or state, is not Modal. 

Do, as an auxiliary, asserts (sometimes emphatically) 
a connection between the person or thing denoted by 
the Subject, and an activity or state. It resembles " be," 
but " do " asserts a connection between the subject and 
a state or an activity only. 

Used belongs to this class, and asserts frequent connection. 

Infinitives and Participles. 

27. Either the Fhrasial Infinitive or the Infinitive in -ing^ 
may be used as the Subject, as the Object of a Transitive Verb, 
or as the Completion of a Symbolic verb (a). 

The Simple Infinitive may form the Object of a Transitive 
Verb, or the Completion of a Symbolic verb, bnt it cannot be 
used as a Subject (6). 
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Examples : (fi) To err is human. Learn to labour and to wait. Seeing 
is helieviyig. You must continue trying. We are to 
wait here. He ought to know, 
(b) We will su^eeed. Dare you refuse 1 We may hope. 
The attempt must fail. It cannot pronper. 
An infinitive is a yerbal substantive. It is the name of an activity or 
state denoted by a verb. It differs from the verb proper in the fact that it 
asserts nothing, and expresses no relation. It has three forms : — 

1. The infinitive with " to," called the Phrasial Infinitive. 

2. The simple stem of the verb called the Simple Infinitive. 

3. The Infinitive ending in -ing. 

The difference between these three forms is not one of kind but of utage. 
Custom has made each of them appropriate in some particular constructions, 
and inappropriate in others. Thus we may say, ^^ The pupil ought to learn, 
that he can learn, and that he likes learning,** The difference between 
these words is simply one of usage. Again, we can say, ** To learn and to 
excel require application"; or we may vary our mode of expression by 
saying, '* Learning and excelling require application " ; but we cannot, 
without violating the established usage, say, ^^ Learn and excel require 
application." 

Whenever the article, or an adjective, is used with the infinitive in -ing, 
it is necessary to caU the infinitive a Verbal Voun ; that is, it is necessary 
to insist on its function as a substantive ; and it is always permissible, and 
often desirable, to call it an Abstract Voun when it is not qualified by an 
article or an adjective. (See Rule 20.) 

28. The preposition '< to " is omitted after Auxiliary verbs, 
and after Modal verbs (except "ought," " appears," "seems," and 
the other verbs resembling " be "). It is also frequently omitted 
after "bid," "dare," "do," "see," "behold," "watch," "feel," 
" hear," " have," " let," " make," and " need," especially when an 
Object comes between the verb and the Infinitive. 

Examples : That will do. Do you play 1 She can speak French. You 
may forget. You must not mention this. I heard him 
sing, Bid them come, I dare say. I saw him smile. 
You need not make a trouble of it. 

29. When two or more Infinitives are used in the same Simple 
Sentence, or in the same clause, the Sign " to " is not repeated 
with the second and following Infinitives, unless to make it clear 
that the Infinitives enter into distinct assertions. If this is the 
intention, the sign " to " must be repeated with each Infinitive. 
(Comp. 9, 10, 107.) 

30. The Infinitive with "to" sometimes, and the Infinitive 
in -ing when preceded by " for," always, denotes purpose. Both 
torms, when denoting purpose, are called Infinitives of Purpose, 
(it is to be regretted that they are also called Gerundial Infinitives.) 

The Infinitive of Purpose is employed after Nouns, Adjectives, 
and all verbs except the Modal Verbs. 
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Examples : It is time to act. He is able to work. We are apt to think 

that opinioDS at variance with our own must be wrong. 

We have come to gtay. Parliament passed a law to cheek 

vagrancy. Tools are made to he used. The Romans 

appointed an officer to guard the " Saxon Shore." The 

room is fit for using. Who is (ready) for surrendering 

his liberty 1 This house (is ready) to let, (It is) Sad to 

say. The train is (fixed) to start at nine. The man is 

(fit) to blame. The indentures are (bound) to he signed 

this month. 

If we consider that any part of a sentence which expresses purpose falls 

naturally into the Extension, and cannot logically he placed elsewhere, 

we shall be bound to regard the Infinitive of Purpose as an Extension of 

the Predicate, If the Infinitive of Purpose appears to form a necessary 

part of the predicate, as, for example, when the Infinitive appears to quali^ 

a Noun or an Adjective, we may feel confident that some well-understood 

part of the predicate has been dropped, and must be again supplied in order 

to bring the sentence into conformity with the typical structure. We must 

consider the Infinitive of Purpose as being used Adverbially in every 

instance ; and the fact that a Noun or an Adjective (preceded by " be "), 

and any verb, except a Modal verb, may be followed by the Infinitive of 

Purpose, is evidence that the Infinitive of Purpose really modifies the 

Predicate. 

N,B. — In the sentence " He knows the time to act,'* although to act is 
really an extension of a suppressed predicate (the time which is most suitable 
for acting), it should, in analysis, be placed in the Enlargement of the 
Object. And so in other cases, 

31. The Phrasial Infinitive and the Infinitive in -ing are some- 
times used Absolutely ; that is, devoid of the usual accompani- 
ments of the Infinitive, and lacking the usual dependence on 
other words. 

Examples : To speah frankly, I cannot believe it. 

Humanly speaking, he is beyond recovery. 

These Infinitives, too, are really Extensions of the Predicate 
(Modal). 

32. The Infinitive in -ing is converted into a Verbal Noun by 
prefiidng the Article or an Adjective. A Verbal Noun (1 ) always 
takes the Norman genitive ^ and (2) governs the Norman genitive, 
rather than the Saxon Possessive Case. 

Examples: (1) The effect of the si7iging was very pleasant (not the 
singing's effect). 
I told him the cost of the printing (not the printing's 
cost). 
(2) The opening of the discussion (not the discussion's 
opening). 
The rejoicing of the people (rather than the people's 
rejoicing). 

» See Kule 59. 
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33. The Verbal Noun, when derived from a Transitive Verb, 
does not govern an Objective Case, but takes an Objective 
genitive ; that is, the object of the activity is denoted by a noun 
or pronoun preceded by " of." 

Examples : The buildiDg of ships (not The building ships). 
The writing of books (not The writing books). 
The beginning of a great enterprise requires courage (not The 
beginning a great enterprise). 

34. The Infinitive in -ing^ and the Gerund, should not usually 
be made to " govern " a Noun in the Possessive Case ; the Article 
and a Norman genitive is preferable with the former, and some 
other construction should be used to avoid the latter. 

Examples: The landing <?/ William caused Harold to hasten southwards 
(not Willian^i landing}* 
The signing of the Charter was no guarantee that John 
intended to observe its provisions (not " John'g signing the 
Charter was no guarantee of his intending to observe its 
provisions *'). 

This rule is not absolute. Vividness and force are occasionally 
attained by disregarding it. 

35. The Participles are adjectival or attributive in fimctioii. 
Neither of them can, therefore, ever be either the Subject or 
the Object of a sentence. They have no power to assert relation- 
ship, and can, therefore, never be predicates ; though with the 
verb " be " they form predicates, and also Compound Tenses. 

It is necessary to distinguish between the Iiifinitive in -ing and 
the Imperfect Participle. The words are alike in form, and can, 
therefore, be distinguished by their functions only. The Infinitive 
in -iTig is an abstract avhstantivey and denotes an activity, state, 
or change, as if it had an independent existence. The Imperfect 
Participle is functionally an adjective^ and denotes an activity, 
state, or change merely as an attribute of a person or thing 
named or understood. 

The Imperfect Participle of Transitive Verbs always governs 
an Objective Case, and the Perfect Participle (Passive Voice) 
sometimes does. (See Bules 20, 21, 22.) 

36. The Perfect Participle of Transitive Verbs, when preceded 
by the Imperfect Participle of the verb " be," forms the Imperfect 
Passive Participle ; and when preceded by the Perfect Participle 
of " be," it forms the Perfect Passive Participle of the Transitive 
Verb. 

Examples S He is being instructed (Imp. Pass. Part.). 

The reward has been earned (Perf. Pass. Part.). 
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The Auxiliaries. 

37. The English Verb is incapable of expressing the Future 
Tense, the Perfect Tense, the Continuous Tense, and the Passive 
Voice by means of Inflection alone. To express these functions 
and distinctions other verbs called Auxiliaries are employed with 
the Infinitive, or with one of the Participles of the verb which 
is to assume one or other of these functions. 



Shall and Will. (Future.) 

38. There ai*e two auxiliaries of Future Tense, viz., skall and 
will^ which, for different " Persons," when followed immediately 
by the Infinitive of any verb, form the Future Tense of that 
verb. 

39. In Direct Statement BhaJl is the auxiliary of Future Tense 
in the 1st Person only : will is the auxiliary of Future Tense in 
the 2nd and 3rd Persons. 

Examples : We %haU come to-morrow. They vMl arrive at noon. 

40. In Questions shall is the auxiliary of Future Tense in the 
1st and 2nd Persons : vriU in the 3rd Person only. 

Examples: Shall I do that? SJuiU you go to the meeting? WUl the 
secretary he present ? 

41. When the Subject of a Subordinate or Dependent Clause 
denotes persons addressed (2nd Pers.), as well as others not 
immediately addressed but referred to (3rd Pers.), the auxiUary 
of Future Tense is " ahaU:' 

Example : All who shall fulfil the specified conditions wUl be admitted 
to membership. 

H{|,ye and Be. (Perfect Tense.) 

42. There are two auxiliaries of the Perfect Tense, viz., have 
and he. Be is used with the Perfect Participle of Intransitive 
Verbs of Motion, and with these only, and is now seldom employed 
even with these verbs. Have may be used with the Perfect 
Participle of any verb, and is now generally used with all verbs. 
The auxiliary immediately precedes the Participle. 

Examples : ** An old man is come to lay his bones among ye " (you). 

We have considered the matter sufficiently; t^ time has 
• come for action. 
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Be. (Continuous Tense and Passive Voice.) 

43. The auxiliary of the Continuous Tense is '*6e." It is 
followed immediately by the Imperfect Participle, Active or 
Passive, of the verb of which it is to form the Continuous Tense. 

Examples : They are earning. He was being examined, 

44. The auxiliary of the Passive Voice is the verb " 6e." It is 
followed immediately by the Peifect Participle of the Transitive 
Verb of which the Passive Voice is required. 

Examples : The child was deceived. The mind will he strengthened by 
exercise. 

Do. (Emphasis, Negation, and Interrogation.) 

46. " Do " is used as an auxiliary of Negation, Interrogation, 
and Emphasis ; that is, as a sign to mark negative, interrogative, 
or emphatic modes of assertion or predication. It is used thus in 
the Present and Past Tenses only. 

Examples. Negation. I do not know the reason. 
Interrogation "i^i^o you understand this ? 
and Keply. fldo (understand it). 
Emphasis. We do like sincerity and candour. 

The Moods. 
The Indicative. 

46. The Indicative is the function discharged and the form 
adopted in asserting actual relations, or relations which are 
thought to really exist. 

47. May, ccm, must, shall, and will, are Indicative forms, and 
are always Indicative. 

The Subjunctive. 

48. The Subjunctive is the function discharged and the form 
adopted in asserting fictitious or hypothetical relations, or rela- 
tions which are regarded as fictitious or hypothetical. Thus, 
'* We are alive " is Indicative. " Were we dead " is Subjunctive. 

49. Would, should, and covM are Past Tense forms (Indie.) 
often used as Subjunctives ; might (which, also, is a Past Indie, 
form) is, in Modern English, almost always Subjunctive. ^ 

* See Note on might, Chapter IV., p. 83 (under May). 

9 
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50. The Subjunctive is very rarely used in a Simple Sentence ; 
and in a Complex Sentence is more frequently found in the 
subordinate clause only, than in both the principal and sub- 
ordinate clauses. 

Examples : A visit to the seaside might restore the invalid to health. 
If he be present I will speak to him. 

61. The principal usages with regard to the Tense of the 
Subjunctive to be employed in a subordinate clause are as 
follows : — 



Principal GlauBo. | Saboidinate Glauae. 

I 



1. With the Pres. Indie, or Future I 

Indie Use the Present Subjunctive. 



2. With the Past Subjunctive 



3. With the Future Subj. (or Past 
used as Future) 



Use the Past Subjunctive (or the 
Future used as a Past Subj.). 



Use the Future Subjunctive. 



It is important to distinguish between a verb in the subjunctive 
mood and a verb which in the IndictUive expresses a perception 
closely related to a conception. We shall catch the aistinction 
at once, if we bear in mind that the indicative is the normal 
form and function of the verb, and that the subjunctive mood 
is the accessory function of connoting or expressing conception, 
which most verbs can assume but do not usually involve at all. 
Thus, when we say, " He sleeps soundly, ^^ there is no trace of 
conception ; but when we say, ^^ If he sleep soundly he may 
recover ^^ we have conception not only present but predominant. 
Again, when we remark that it vruiy rain, or that it may not 
rain, we are asserting that we perceive the physical conditions 
of rain to be such as are capable of producing, or of not pro- 
ducing, rainfall within the period contemplated. This is not 
conception but perception: we are speaking of realities as we 
perceive them. But if, instead, we say " It might rain" we put 
forward this statement as a conception, and suggest (in this 
particular case) that we are far from thinking it will rain, or 
is likely to rain. It is this new shade of thought imported into 
the assertion which constitutes the subjunctive mood, as a func- 
tion ; and it is the form appropriate to this function, and used 
for no other, which constitutes the form called the subjunctive. 
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The Imperative. 

52. The Imperative is the function discharged and the form 
adopted in expressing conceived and desired relations. 

Examples : Note (you) this. Lend me sixpence. God he praised, 
** Some holy angel ^y to the court of England." * 

53. The Imperative is sometimes used absolutely (Comp. Rule 
31). 

Example : An object lesson should be given, say^ at least once a week. 

The Infinitive. 

54. The Infinitive is not a function, but a form. It is an 
abstract substantive. (See Rules 27-31.) 

Substantives. 

55. The Subject is always a Substantive in the Nominative 
Case, and must have the Nominative Case-Form if it be a 
declhiable word. 

A substantive used absolutely (^Kom, Absolute') and a noun denoting the 
person addressed {Norn, of Address) are in the Nominative Case. 

Attributes. 

56. Nouns denoting ^ attributes of the person or thing denoted 
by the Subject or the Object must be in the same case as the 
Subject or Object respectively. (Comp. Rules 24, 25, and 22.) 

Examples : The rose is ?k flower (both Nom.). Socrates was called a wise 
man (both Nom.). 
The committee asked him to \^ president (both Obj.). 

Apposition. 

57. Nouns and Pronouns used as equivalent names for the 
jsame person or thing, and Nouns and Pronouns denoting the 
same person or thing in the same relation to the thought or 
statement,' are said to be in apposition, and must be in the 
same case. 

' The student should note the following imperatives, in the 3rd Person 
(and 1st Person). 

" ^ So may he rest : his faults lie gently on him. — Shakespeare, 
Silken rest tie all thy cares w^.—Beawnumt and Fleteher. 
Blessed be the great. — Pope, 
^(ct) Come we now to his translation of the Iliad. — Pope. 
■ The word " denoting " excludes the purely relative attribute of belonging 
to a perscai or thing. This is connoted by a word which takes a special 
case-form ; viz., the Possessive. 
• This excludes the reflexive pronouns. 
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Examples : It is J, Victor iu is the Queen, Cromwell , the Protector, 
was a real hero. An arrow struck Harold the 1m^. 
William the Conqueror^s followers obtained possession of 
the greater part of England, 



Possessive Case. 

58. Nouns and Pronouns denoting persons or things and 
connoting the relative attribute of possession or ownership ^ are 
in the Possessive Case, and must take the Possessive Case-form. 

Examples : William's horse was killed under him at Battle. 
Riohard^s absence from England was unfortunate. 
Edward I. called his infant son Prince of Wales. 

59. The Saxon Possessive Case-form Ts) is inappropriate for 
names of inanimate objects. It should be used for none but 
names of persons and living things, names of things personified, 
and ;iames of points and periods of time. For other names the 
Norman genitive is preferable. 

The Adjective-Pronouns are always in the Possessive Case, 
and " its " of course is used for a thing. Note the absence of an 
apostrophe ('). 

Examples.: Henry's reign. The lioii^s mane. Fame's allurem^ents. The 
day^s duties, A second*s duration. Our home, lU 
sacredness. The time of harvest. The tip of the finger. 
The love of beauty. (Not harvest's time, beauty's love, etc.) 

60. When two or more Ifonns form a Compound word, and 
when two or more Nouns are in Apposition, or connote possession 
of something in common, the last name only takes the possessive 
suffix or case-form. 

Examples : The British and Foreign School Society* s Annual Keport. 
Edward tlie Confessor's tomb, John^ William-^ and Mary's 
father. 

61. The Possessive form may be used after « of" (itself a 
genitive sign) when "of" governs a noun following or nnder- 
stood. 

Examples : A play of Shakespeare's (writing). That invention of yourt 
(= of your inventing). 

* It would be more correct to say that a substantive which denotes & 
personjor thing, and connotes the attribute of special (and in most cases 
exclusive) 'relationship, is in the Possessive Case. This will be evident from 
the second* example. 
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62. The noon which '' governs" a possessive case is often 
omitted when the omitted noun is suggested by familiar usage. 

Examples : St. PauVt (cathedral). The book was bought at Smith's 
(shop). 

63. The noun which '* governs " a plural possessive should not 
be put in the plural unless the meaning requires it. 

Example : It is not ihsxt fault but their mitfortune that ihQvtfriendt are 
uiireasonable. 

Objective Case. 

64. Nouns and Pronouns denoting persons or things which are 
the objects of an activity, or which not being subjects or attri- 
butes of the subject, are essential to the development of the 
activity, are in the objective case, and require the objective case- 
form if there be one. This is expressed briefly by saying that 
Transitive Verbs in the Active Voice govern the Objective Case. 
(See Rules 14-16.) 

Examples : He feels it deeply. MUton vyrote " Paradise Regained.*^ 
Cliildren love play. They expect us. We know both Mm 
and you. The cat caught a sparrow. 

65. Prepositions govern the Objective Case. 

Persons or things which form an essential and unnamed part 
of the relation denoted by a preposition must be named to com- 
plete the sense. The nouns or pronouns denoting such persons 
or things are put in the Objective Case. 

Examples : This is for me, I will give it to you. Conscience asserts 
itself wUhin usj but has no authority beyond our own 
actions, 

66. Prepositional Verbs ^ which are Transitive govern the 
Objective Case. 

Examples : Run over the names again. He has given over* trying. She 
sent in her resignation. We will look over the offence. 
We must not give up the struggle. We must^^ up with 
the inevitable. 

Some Prepositional Verbs are Intransitive. 

Examples : When the New Year cotnes in. Go on. Prices will go up. 
Winter comes on apace. 

' A prepositional verb is a compound word formed by the union of a 
preposition, or a prepositional root, with a verb. The new word is distract 
from the verb forming part of it, and does not represent unaltered the two 
elements entering into it, but a new notion or idea. 
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67. The Adjectives ^'like/' "nigh," and « worth" govern fhe 
Objective Case. 

Examples : It is like him. It is nigh dawn, A peck of March dust is 
worth a king's ransom. 

These adjectives imply the existence of persons or things which 
must be named to complete the sense. They are relational words. 

68. Nouns denoting duration, extension, and measurement, 
when used after verbs asserting duration, extension, or measure- 
ment, or after other correlative or co-variant terms, are in the 
Objective Case. It is necessary to name some quantitative 
standard in order to complete the sense. 

Examples : The play lasted tliree hours. The plain extends many mUes 
on both sides of the river. The bell weighs several to)is. 
The corps is six hundred rifles strong. In 1661 the 
justices fixed the labourer's wages at seven shillings a week 
Wheat was then seventy shiUings tlie quarter^ and the 
labourer worked twelve hours a day, 

69. Nouns that follow verbs to which they are cognate — ^that 
is, nouns that are derived from the same root as the preceding 
verb, and denote the same fundamental idea — are put in the 
Objective Case. The verb is regarded as transitive, and the 
noun is called the Cognate Object. 

Examples : To sing a song. To dream dreams. To run a race, 

70. When a verb which takes two Objects is put in the Passive 
Voice one of the " objects " is made the Subject of the sentence 
(Nom. Case). The other also, after verbs of calling, etc., is then 
in the Nominative Case ; but after verbs of giving., teaching, 
asking, etc., the noun which follows the participle is in the 
Objective Case. (See Rules 21-22.) 

Pronouns. 

71. Pronouns agree with their corresponding Nonn, and with 
any corresponding Pronoun, in Gender, Nnmber, and Person. 

The Noun or Pronoun corresponding to a relative pronoim, that 
is, denoting the same person or thing as the relative pronoun, is 
called its Antecedent, 

Examples : I saw Cliarles and told him that he would meet his brother. 
Thou who art a lover of peace must show forbearance. 

72. If the same person or thing has been denoted by two or 
more nouns, the corresponding pronoun must be singular. 

Example: The husband and father loves to see his wife and his child 
happy. 
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73. A noun preceded by each^ every, no, or many a, requires 
the corresponding pronoun to be singular. 

Examples : Each man must bear hit own burden. 

No man can look back on his life with unmixed satisfaction. 

74. After two or more Singular Nouns separated by " or " or 
" nor" tbe corresponding pronoun must be singular. 

Examples : The president or the vice-president will aflSx Iiis signature. 
Neither the thrush nor the blackbird roofs its nest. 

If the nouns separated are of different genders the pronoun 
corresponding is often put in the plural; but this construction 
is inelegant. Some other construction should, if possible, be 
employed. 

Examples : The lady or the gentleman will find that, under such circum- 
stances, no one pities them. 
Each many woman, and child received thmr share. 

We may avoid this irregularity by altering the construction. 
We may say, for instance, " The lady or the gentleman will find 
that such a person receives no pity ; " " Every man, woman, and 
child received the share appropriate to each." 

75. A pronoun used as a substitute for a Collective Noun must 
be Singular when the persons or things are spoken of as a whole. 
Plural when we desire to denote the separate individuals con- 
stituting the whole. 

Examples : The class has greatly improved its tone. 

The committee are not unanimous; t?iey hold different 
opinions as to the expediency of the action proposed, 

76. " Je " is properly Nominative, and should never be used as 
an object. " You " is both Nominative and Objective. Ye and 
thou are used for solemnity and familiarity only. 

Examples : " Ye worship ye know not what." 
Thmi art a merry fellow. 
You are invited and they will expect yo^i, 

77. The Possessive Pronouns my, thy, his, etc., are the possessive 
forms to be used when a noun is to follow the possessive: the 
forms mine, thine, ours, yours, etc., are employed when the 
possessive is not followed by a noun. Mine and thine may be 
used when the possessive is followed by a word beginning with 
a vowel or a silent h. 

Examples: My hat. Our friends. Their books. This is mine. That 
is yours. This is theirs, '* Mine own familiar friend." 
Mine eyes. Mine honour. 
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78. The pronoun of the 2nd Person Plural (you) is used for the 
person addressed (Sing.), as well as for more than one. " We " 
is also used for "I" by sovereigns and authors. The reflexive 
forms are, however, " yourself " and " ourself " (not selves). 

Examples : You are a humorous person. We ordain, etc. Given under 
onr hand. We advise our readers to adopt a somewhat 
different course. 

79. "It" is frequently used to denote a Sentence, and then 
appears as the subject of the verb " be" followed by a noun or 
pronoun of any gender or either number. 

This deserves special attention, as it renders some otherwise 
puzzling constructions intelligible. 
Examples : It was I whom he blamed. 

•* It was Margaret who told me of your tinaU" 

" It is a wise head and a good heart that congtitute a great 

manJ'^ 
" It is the many littles that make the mickle." 

80. A Pronoun should never be used unless the person or 
thing denoted by it is suggested instantly. 

To use " he " or " she," for instance, even once, after two 
persons of the same sex have been named, is confusing ; and to 
use, in the same sentence, several pronouns of the same number 
and person to denote different persons or things, produces, under 
such circumstances, almost impenetrable obscurity. For example 
(of obscurity) : — 

" They were summoned occasionally by their kings, when compelled by 
their wants and by their fears, to have recourse to their aid." 

Relative Pronouns. 

81. The Eelative Pronoun should be placed as near as possible 
to its Antecedent. (Bee Eule 80.) 

82. The Eelative Pronoun agrees with its antecedent in 
Gender, Number, and Person. Its case is determined by the 
part it plays in its own clause. 

' 83. A Noun, a Pronoun, or an Infinitive, and one of these 
only, can properly be the antecedent of a relative pronoun. 

Examples : — 1. The great auk is a bird which is now very rare. 

2. He who desires success should try to deserve it. 

3. To tryj which however unsuccessful is praiseworthy, is 

like meeting success half way. 
(Not) (a) The youth struggled against difficulticSj lohwh 
every youth does not do. 
(ft) "Some men are too ignorant to be humble, with- 
out which there can be no docUity and no 
progress. " 
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84. Who (whose), and whom are the proper relative pronouns 
for persons, and for persons only (see Rules 85-6) ; which is used 
for animals, things, and aggregates of persons (such as are denoted 
by collective nouns) when the aggregate rather than the indi- 
viduals is referred to; that may be used for both persons and 
things. The latter usage affords the means of avoiding the 
monotonous repetition of whoy whom, and which, 

85. Who, whose, and whom may be used for animals and 
things personified. 

Examples : The fox, who had been awaiting the result of his flattery, ran 
off with the cheese. 
Death, who is no respecter of persons, summoned the king. 

86. Whose is a recognised possessive form for all antecedents. 
Of which is a useful alternative form for things. 

87. After nouns of Time, Place, and Eeason, the relative 
pronouns are less appropriate than the relative adverbs when, 
where {whence), and why. 

Examples : It was the tipie when ghosts are said to walk abroad. 
I saw the place wJiere Harold died. 
Tell me the reason why you did it. 

" When " is a convenient substitute for ** the time at which " ; 
*^ where*' for "the place at which"; ^^how" for "the way in 
which"; ^^wh^ence" for "the place from which." 

88. The Relative Adverbs " wherein " and " therein " may often 
with advantage be substituted for " the place in which " ; " where- 
of and ''thereof' for "of which"; ''whereby" and "thereby" 
for " by which " ; " wherefore " and " therefore " for " for which." 
The first member of each couple must precede the subordinate 
clause; the other may appear at the end of the clause, or in 
some position other than at the beginning. 

Examples : I cannot discover wherein the fallacy lies. The assumption 
is false ; therein lies the fallacy. This is the land whereof 
poets dream. This is to be kept secret: do not speak 
thereof. Stephenson invented the locomotive, whereby he 
gave a great impetus to social and commercial development. 
He brought distant persons and places into closer relations, 
and overcame one of the greatest obstacles to progress 
thereby. Victory is to the resolute: whertfore let us be 
resolute. This is an established truth ; the contrary is 
therefore false. 

89. In familiar speech the Objective Relative is often omitted ; 
the I^ominative Eelative less frequently. 

Examples : That is not the answer I expected. 

*• In this 'tis God directs, in that 'tis man." 
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Adjectivbs. 

90. When a Participle is used as an Adjective it ceases to 
govern an Objective Case, if Transitive ; and whether Transitive 
or Intransitive, it is rarely modified by Adverbs other than those 
of Degree. 

Example : A winning manner may infuse into a forbidding subject an 
absorbing interest. 

91. Either and neither denote strictly one and noney respectively, 
of two ; any, none, and no (= not one) are the proper adjectives 
to denote one out of any number beyond two, 

92. Each and every denote ^^ aU" in different ways; each, 
individually ; every, individually and collectively. 

Example : Each had sufficient, and every child was satisfied. 

93. " The other " denotes the second of two persons or things 
referred to ; " another " denotes any one, except the first, of two 
07' more, 

94. " Some '* is used with both Singular and Plural Nouns. 
When the noun is a class name, and is suppressed, ^^some^* is 
always plural. 

Example : Some money. Some books. He has bought some. 

96. "The whole" is Singular; "all" when used with a 
collective name, or a class name, expressed or und^*stood, is 
always plural. 

Example : The wJiole company was agreeably entertained ; all were 
delighted. 

96. " Less " is properly used of continuous quantity only, and 
is, therefore, not used with a plural noun. "Fewer" denotes 
number, and is therefore not used with a singular noun. 

Example : The crowd became less^ and the loiterers fewer, 

97. The Comparative form is to be used for the second of two 
degrees in which a quality or attribute is present ; the Superlative 
Belative must not be used except for the third or highest degree, 
out of three or more instances. 

Examples : Henry is the taller of the two. This is the largest of the 
three (or more) books. 
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98. The Comparative form (and words implying comparison, 
suck as o/A«r, else, rather, and otherwise) should hs followed 
hy them; which word must precede the other member of the 
comparison. 

Example : Heniy is taller than James. 

99. The Superlative form is often used Absolutely, as denoting 
a very high degree, merely. This is called the Superlative 
AbfioliLte. 

Example : The closest attention is required if the highest success is to be 
attained. 

100. Double Comparatives and Superlatives (such as " lesser," 
" most highest ") are to be avoided. 

101. Some adjectives do not in strictness admit of Comparison. 
Examples : Verticalj spherical, perfect, absent, present, 

102. When the Comparative form and " than " are used, the 
first member of the comparison must be entirely excluded from 
the other member, if such exclusion is essential to the comparison 
intended. In other words, the things compared must be clearly 
set forth. 

Example : " Jacob loved Joseph more than all his {otiier) children." 

It is quite correct, however, to say that " the whole is greater 
than its part " ; and conversely, that " the part is less than the 
whole." 

103. When the Superlative is followed by " of," and a class 
name, this class must include the person or thing of which the 
superlative is used. 

Examples : He is the keenest otpolUicians. 

The elephant is the largest of land animals, 
Chramtation is the most universal oi forces. 

The Article. 

104. The Definite Article may often with advantage be used 
as a substitute for a Possessive Pronoun, especially in referring 
to parts of the body. 

Example^ : The invalid suffers from a pain in the head. This man is 
dangerously ill ; the heart is affected. The mouth should 
be closed and the shoulders thrown back. 
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105. The article is rarely used with Abstract Nouns,^ and 
never before titles used as titles, nor before names,. as names 
merely. 

Examples: Trnth is stranger t\i2kn fiction. "Now abideth /aif A, hope, 
and charity" The eldest son of a duke is called " Mar- 

fnU'' " Noun " is derived from " rmiien " (through the 
'rench). 

106. The Indefinite Article must not be used with a collective 
noun unless the noun is used in its collective sense (when, if the 
noun is a subject, the verb will be singular). 

Examples : An army is but an assemblage of individuals organised and 
equipped for destructive purposes. 
We cannot say " A crowd are in the street." 

107. When two or more distinct objects of thought are named 
in succession, if the article is used with one of them it should be 
repeated with each of the names. 

Examples : The king and the queen were patrons of art. 

The Lords and the Commons took different views. 

108. When two or more nouns denoting individuals are used 
collectively, and when two or more nouns denote one person or 
thing only, the article should be used with the first only. 

Examples : The King and Queen rode together. 
The right and teft glomes form a pair. 
Cromwell was the ruler and defender of the English people. 

The repetition of the Article always suggests that two or more 
things are contemplated as distinct, and in somewhat different 
relations. 

Example : Alfred was a king, a teacher, and a hero. 

109. When several Adjectives are used with the same noun, 
the Article is prefixed to the first adjective only. 

Examples : In the good old days. The little white Persian cat. 



* When the Article precedes a Noun otherwise Abstract, the noun is 
generally no longer abstract, but denotes a particular Instance or concrete 
example. Thus, in the sentence, " The truth is that he is prejudiced," it is 
the statement that he is prejudiced that is called a truth. This word 
" truth " is therefore a class name, the class being ** truths." Similarly " the 
force " and ** the honour " denote particular instances. But in the sentence, 
"I cannot see the justice of such treatment," "justice" is an Abstract 
noun. 
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110. When two or more Adjectives, though used with the same 
noun, cannot be regarded as describing the same person or thing, 
the Article must be repeated with each adjective if the Noun is 
Singula/r, If the Noun is PluraZ the article must be prefixed to 
the first adjective only. 

Examples : The first and the second chapter. A pink and a white 
ribbon. 
The first and second chapters. TJie pink ribbons and white 
ribbons. 

111. ^^ Many a Jlotmr^* is idiomatic.^ The article gives a 
distributive sense to the word ** many." It is not many flowers 
collectively, but many individually, that are referred to. 

Similarly a htmdred (pounds), a thovsand (men), a miUion 
(acres) are idiomatic forms, in which a preserves its original use 
as a numeral. '^ A hundred " is really a compound numeral like 
tioo-hundred. 

" The circumstances were known to a few persona only " is also 
an idiomatic construction. The article gives a collective sense to 
the adjective " few." 

Adverbs. 

112. Adverbs have three Degrees of Comparison. The Com- 
parative and the Superlative are formed (when regular) from the 
Positive, in the same way as in the case of Adjectives (-er, -est ; 
more, most). 

Adverbs denote attributes of attributes. They modify the meaning of 
Verbs, Adjectives, and other Adverbs. They modify Verbs in respect to 
degree, time, place, manner, reason, purpose, and modality ; Adjectives and 
other Adverbs (of Degree, Time, Place, and Manner) in respect to degree 
only. Nearly all Adverbs (except those of Eeason and Purpose) are capable 
of indicating by their form different degrees in which the secondary 
attribute is present. The forms available for this purpose are called 
Degrees of ComparUoru 

113. The most important Adverb is the Negative Adverb 
« not," which is the Sign of Negation. It is a contraction of 
<' nought.'' There must not be more than one negation in a 
simple sentence. A double negative is (an awkward) equivalent 
to an aflSrmative. 

^^"^ot" follows the verb in a simple tense and the auxiliary 
in a compounditense. When used with an infinitive or a pai*ticiple 
it precedes the infinitive or the participle. 

' An idiom is a recognised construction that does not come within any 
recognised general law. It is a law to itself. 
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Examples : We liave not wing?, we cannot soar. 

We carved not a line, we gpoke not a word. 

Not to put too fine a point on it. 

Not tramg resting is merely the negative side of virtue. 

Not despairing, not disheartened. 

Patience will the victory win. 

Every statement must be either an affirmation of relationship or a denial 
of relationship, and for every denial of relationship the n^ative adverb is 
essential. 

114. " No," when an Adverb, is an abbreviation of " not." 
Hence " no," in answer to a question, is simply a denial of the 
implied assertion. 

116. " Whether or not " is equivalent to ^' the assumption 
being true or not true." "Whether or no" is the same con- 
struction with " not " contracted. Here " no " is an Adverb. 

116. "There" is an Adverb of Place. It nsoaUy denotes 
some definite region of space other than that occupied by the 
speaker and hearer ; but it has become symbolic for any definite 
but unassigned region of space (or thought). When so used it 
precedes the verb, particularly the verb "m,^' which then always 
means '< to exist." 

Note* — Compare this Adverb with the Pronoun " it " and the 
Verb "do." 

Examples : 1. " Breathes there (in any assignable place) a man with soiil 
so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land ? " 

2. There is much justice in some popular prejudices. 

3. There is no knowing what it will lead to. 

In the second example ^^ popular prejudices " are regarded as 
existing in a definite region of space or of thought, and ^Uhere" is 
a symbol for this unassigned but definite region. So that the 
sentence means, " Much justice exists in the region of thought 
occupied by some popular prejudices." In the third example, 
" there " denotes any definite point in space ; and the assertion is 
that " no knowing eodste there" In other words, any knowledge 
(as to what it will lead to) does not exist anywhere. 

Conjunctions. 

117. Coiyunctions denote subjective distinctions, collections, 
and relations. That is, they do not represent relations in time 
and space, but mental relations : the relations which things 
occupy in our thoughts. 
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118. Conjunctions do not govern any case. The words con- 
nected by conjunctions usually occupy similar relations in the 
sentence or clause, and, if substantives, are in the same case when 
they belong to the same sentence or clause. (See Rule 121, and 
comp. Rule 57.) 

119. Conjunctions which express uncertainty are generally 
followed by a verb in the Subjunctive Mood, since the clause 
following such a conjunction usually expresses a mere conception. 

120. Comparative Adjectives and Adverbs (as " else," " other," 
" otherwise," " rather ") are usually followed by the conjunction 
"<Ami," which precedes the second member of the comparison. 

This is in accordance with the function of the Conjunction : it 
must stand between the words that denote the persons or things 
viewed as related or compared. 

121. ''Than" oonneots snbstantiTes whicli are in the same 
Case, unless the substantive following the conjunction is the 
subject of a subordinate clause. In this latter construction the 
conjunction connects two sentences, not two words. 

In the following sentences, which illustrate generally the con- 
structions with conjunctions, the persons and things mentally 
related, as weU as the conjunction, are in italics. The sub- 
stantives denoting these mentally related persons and things are 
in the same case. 

Examples of the constructions with Conjunctions : — 

Let you cmd me endeavour to act justly. . . . (both Obj. C). 
Between you and me, he is mistaken. ... >» » 

" It is not for mch as us to sit with the rulers of the land." „ „ 

Note, — We may alter the comt'n(^tion and say " such as we are." 

Is she as tall as II (both Nom. C). 

" My Father is greater than /." .... „ „ 

" Thou art a girl as much brighter than she . . „ „ 

As he wasa^oc^ sublimer ^Aaw Z" . . . . „ „ 

The nations not so blessed as thou (art). [Parts of Different Clauses]. 
There are othera who can do as well as he (has done or can do). 

[Parts of Different Clauses]. 
She and J will play against her and you. 
Neither he nor / can answer for him or her, 

Milton and a few subsequent writers made " than " govern an 
Objective Case ; but to do this is to treat " than '' as a Preposition, 
and to ignore the fact that it denotes a mental relation. Further, 
if it were a Preposition it would always govern the Objective Case. 
The example of these writers has not been generally followed. 

Whenever we are in doubt as to the Case to be employed after a 
conjunction, we can resolve our doubts by making the conjunction 
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connect two (implied) sentences. The case of the word which 
follows the conjunction " than " will then be determined by the 
part the word plays in its own sentence or clause. 

The usual way of explaining the constructions after " than," 
though logically defensible, leads to considerable confusion of 
thought. Thus, to say that " Wisdom is better than folly " 
means " Wisdom is better than folly is good," does not satisfy 
our sense of propriety, if even it satisfies the judgment. It seems 
better to say that wisdom and folly are mentally compared or 
contrasted, and that this mental comparison is represented by the 
conjunction " than." As a result of the comparison we judge 
that wisdom is the better. 

122. A conjunction should not be used with a relative pronouo, 
except to introduce an additional subordinate clause. In other 
constructions if a conjunction is employed the relative must he 
avoided by the use of some other pronoun (a Demonstrative). 

Examples : *' The printer is a man of business than whom no one is more 
honourable.^ This is ungrammatical and awkward, and 
may be corrected thus : 
The printer is a man of business, and no one is more honour- 
able than he. 

123. Some conjunctions are used in pairs as correlatives. The 
following are so used. Though — yet; neither — nor; either ^ or ; 
whether — or ; both — and, 

124. The Adjective " sv/ch " and the Adverb " (w " require the 
conjunction " as " to follow them and any word they qualify, and 
to precede the second member of the comparison. 

Examples : " 8tic1i stuff as dreams are made of," " As busy as a bee." 

125. The Adverb "«o" must be followed by the conjunction 
" OS " before an Infinitive, and by the conjunction " that " before 
a subordinate clause. 

Examples : It can be done so as to offend no one. Act so that your 
friends may be proud of you. 

126. " Not only " and " not merely " are followed by " but," 
« but also,'' or " but even." 

127. <<0r" has two distinct uses. (1) To connect words 
denoting different persons or things. (2) To connect different 
names for the same person or thing. To make it clear that the 
first purpose is in view, " either " should be inserted before the 
first term, if a Verb, an Adjective, or an Adverb. If several 
substantives are connected by "or" the Article should be inserted 
before each substantive to denote persons or things regarded as 
distinct. (See Rule 108.) 
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Examples : (1) Tlie mother or the father must apply on behalf of the 
child. 
Either come or '^Tite. He is either dull or idle. 
Put it either here or there. 
(2) The use or function of a word is the most reliable guide 
in parsing. The novice or beginner is puzzled by 
distinctions which practice and experience render 
very obvious. 

Prepositions. 

128. Prepositions precede the substantive with which they are 
used. The substantive immediately following a preposition, or 
separated from it merely by words qualifying the substantive, is 
always in the Objective Case. (See Rule 65.) 

This rule forbids the placing of a preposition at the end of a 
sentence. It is not, however, absolute or invariable. For ex- 
ample, when the preposition has entered into combination or 
union with a verb so as to form a prepositional verb, the proposi- 
tion necessarily comes at the end of a sentence or clause in the 
Passive Voice. 
Examples : The rebuke was unealled for. The French coins were called 
in. He is not to be depended on. The child was run 
over. The whole circumstances were thoroughly gone 
into. 

Sometimes the preposition is placed at the end of a clause for 
emphasis. 
Examples : I do not know what he did it for^ or what he did it with, 

I should like to know what all this machinery is for, if it is 
not to be used in such cases as the present. 

129. Some prepositions are restricted by their meaning and by 
usage to definite conditions and particular combinations. Thus, 
^^ between" always implies two^ and not more them two^ related 
persons or things, and always governs two Objective Cases. 
** Among " implies more than two. " Beyond " is appropriate 
after " go," and " above " more appropriate after " rise." ' In ' 
is, generally, quite inappropriate after verbs of motion. We go 
into a house and perhaps stay in it. 

Clearness and precision of statement depend in a great degree 
upon the employment of the preposition most appropriate to the 
particular word which it follows. 

130. Many Verbs, Nouns, and Adjectives take some one 
preposition after them rather than any other, and altogether 
exclude the use of all but one, or one of two. Usually, a noun 
'derived from a verb, or from the same root as the verb, takes the 
^same preposition as the verb. 

10 
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The following list of Verbs, Nouns, and Adjectives given by 
Dr. Angus,^ shows the preposition specially associated with the 
respective words. 



Accord unth. 

Accuse ^ crime by one's friend. 

Acquit persons of. 

Affinity to or between. 

Adapted to a thing or for a purpose 

Agreeable to ; agree with persons 

and to things. 
Attend to (listen), upon (wait). 
Averse to^ when describing feeling ; 
from, when deiwribing an act or 

state. 
Bestow npon. 
Boast of. 
Call on. 
Change/or. 

Confer on (give), with (converse). 
Confide in (when Intransitive), it to 

(when Tiina). 
Conformable to (so also Verb and 

Adv.). 
Compliance with. 
Consonant to, sometimes with. 
Convenient to and/(?r. 
Conversant with persons ; in affairs. 
Correspond with and to. 
Coupled with and by. 
Dependent upon. 
Derogatory to a person or thing ; 

to derogate /row authority. 
Die ^or by. 
Differ from ; a difference with a 

person or between things. 
Difficulty in. 
Diminution of. 
Disappointed of something we do 

not get, in it when obtained, if it 

does not answer our expectations. 
Disapprove of. 
Discouragement to. 



Dissent /ro7». 

Eager in (or about). 

Exception to or agadnst statements ; 

to except from. 
Expert at or in. 
Fall under (or over). 
Free from. 
Frown at or on. 
Glad (/something gained; of ot at 

what befaUs another. 
Independent of. 
Inquire of (or about). 
Insist upon. 
Made of or for. 
Marry to. 

M&Ttjrfor a cause, to a disease. 
Need of. 
Observance of. 
Prejudicial to. 
Prejudice against. 
Profit by. 

Provide /w, unth^ against. 
Recreant to^from. 
Reconcile to. 
Replete with. 
Resemblance to. 
Resolve on. 

Reduce <<? order and it»<f^r subjection. 
Regard /<w or to. 
Smile at or upon. 
Swerve/r<>OT. 
Taste of ; a taste for (capacity for 

enjoying). 
Think of or on. 
Thirst /or or after. 
True to or of. 
Wait on, at, or/r»r. 
Worthy of. 



Interjections. 

131. Interjections form no part of the Sentence ; but occasion- 
ally they appear to govern a case, or to suspend the ordinary 
syntactical rules. In nearly all such cases there is an eU* 
This may be illustrated by a few examples. 



* Handbook of the English Tongue, 

d by Google 
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" Oh (woe is to) me 1 What shrieking and what misery I " — Wordsioorth. 
"Ah (how) wretched (are) we, poets of earth 1 *' — Cowley, 
*' Oh (how I long) for a lodge in some vast wilderness, 
Some boundless contiguity of shade 1 " . . . — Cotoper. 
" Oh (how I wish) that the desert were my hiding place 1 ' — Byron, 
(I bid you) Adieu 1 farewell 1 good-by«. 



COMPOSITION. 
Essentials of Good Composition. 

1. Some evident purpose : to inform, to instruct, to persuade, 
or to entertain the reader. To each of these purposes there is an 
appropriate style and method. 

2. Unity of plan, thought, and style, with as much variety of 
sound and rhythm as possible. 

3. Observance of the rules of syntax, especially in respect to 
the agreement of verbs with their subject. 

4. Perfect clearness and freedom from ambiguity. Whatever 
is vague or ill-defined in the writer's own mind must be avoided, 
and particularly words of uncertain or unknown meaning. 

5. The employment of words generally well known, and of 
names and terms rich in associations and suggestion. 

6. A happy blending of literal accuracy and figurative 
description. 

7. Perfect naturalness, and evident simplicity and sincerity. 
These can always be secured, and an easy, simple, and familiar 
style is both more natural to the writer, and more interesting to 
the reader, than a stiff and pompous diction. 

8. The aim of the writer must be attained by the composition. 
It is not sufficient for the writer to study, solely, how to express 
his own observations, thoughts, and feelings, in language which 
to him is appropriate. It is necessary to consider what effect the 
words and expressions employed will probably give rise to in 
other minds. 

9. Feeling and imagination moderately indiilged in, tend to 
vivify and to illuminate the thoughts and their utterance; but 
over both complete control must be exercised so as to render 
them subservient to the particular piu'pose in hand. 
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10. It is a mark of good composition that particular persons 
and things, rather than classes of persons and things, are described, 
and that individual names rather than class names are conspicuous. 
Concrete names, too, should be employed in preference to abstract 
terms, and should form the most prominent words in the sentence. 
This is the reason why homely English words are to be chosen 
in preference to words from Latin, or Greek, or other foreign 
sources. 

11. Accuracy and precision in the use of words, and aptness in 
selecting the word most appropriate to the particular occasion, 
are marks of cultivation and refinement, and add greatly to the 
efficiency and strength of the composition. Fineness of dis- 
crimination in respect to words of kindred meaning is therefore 
to be cultivated. For example, words derived from the same 
root, and also words that have entered the language from 
different sources, are to be carefully distinguished. The common 
element in such pairs or groups of words must be seized, and the 
precise shade of meaning which characterises each, and gives it 
individuahty, must be detected, and utilised in determining the 
proper place and use of each word in composition. 

12. The absence of long and of very complex sentences is a 
recommendation; and sentences iti which relative and personal 
pronouns strive in vain to assert their connections, and to in- 
dicate at once for which words they act as deputies, must be 
altogether avoided. 

A really good style can be acquired by constant attention to 
rules : excellence depends upon the careful cultivation of taste 
and judgment, and on appreciation of form, proportion, rhythm, 
and melody. Some appreciation of form, and a love of agreeable 
sounds, with an aptitude for graceful constructions, rhythmic 
combinations, and melodious sequences, are, perhaps, never 
altogether wanting; but frequent practice, constant vigilance, 
and continuous disciplined effort, are necessary to develop fine- 
ness of discrimination as well as proficiency and facility in utilising 
the natural aptitudes. 

EULES TO BE OBSEEVED IK COMPOSITIOir. 

The most obvious merits and defects of any given composition 
B-rise from four distinct sources, namely, the structure and 
arrangement of the sentences, the choice of words, the order of 
words, and punctuation. It will be convenient to consider each 
of these separately. 
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The Structure and Arrangement of Sentences. 

1. Simple sentences are not to be departed from unless a 
complex sentence can be employed, which, to the ear and to the 
mind, is scarcely distinguishable from a simple sentence. That 
is, each sentence must possess such perfect cohesion as to give 
to it unmistakable unity. In complex sentences, the subordinate 
clauses must not distract attention from the main assertion. 

2. The individual sentences must be arranged so as to support, to 
elucidate, and to adorn each other ; and so as to constitute a com- 
plete and harmonious whole. Each should prepare the way for its 
successor, and deepen the impression made by preceding sentences. 

3. The sentences must show unity of purpose and thought in 
various phases, and under varied forms. The composition as a 
whole must show unity of design and sentiment under the 
pleasing variety exhibited in the particular sentences. 

4. There are two principal ways of putting sentences together. 
In one, the principal statement is placed first, and the modifying 
phrases, or subordinate clauses, follow. In the other, the 
qualifying phrases and clauses come first, and the principal 
assertion, thus rendered clear and definite, finishes the sentence 
and produces a sense of completeness. The first arrangement 
produces what is called a Loose Sentence,^ since the parts do not 
cohere to form a well-defined whole. The second arrangement 
forms what is called a Period, or periodic sentence.^ 

The loose sentence is a simpler structure than the period, and 
does not require so much mental power to construct it, or to 
follow its meaning ; but it is liable to become obscure and feeble, 
and does not in any case produce so vivid and clear an impression 
on the mind as the period. 

In simple descriptions, the loose sentence is the more natural ; 
but care must be taken to avoid undue length and obscurity.^ 

' Example of a Loose Sentence : London is the largest city in the world, 
containing five million inhabitants, and forming a county in itself, the 
capital of the British Empire, and the mart of the world, being situated on 
the banks of the Thames sixty miles from the sea, and in the centre of the 
land hemisphere. 

* Example of a Period : Situated on the banks of the Thames sixty miles 
from the sea, the centre of the land hemisphere, a county in itself, the 
capital of the British Empire, the mart of the world, and the home of five 
million people, London is the largest city in the world. 

• A large number of particulars are better expressed in short sentences, 
thus : — London is the largest city in the world. It contains five million 
inhabitants, and forms a county in itself. It is situated on the banks of 
the Thames sixty miles from the sea, in the centre of the land hemiephere. 
It is the capital of the British Empire and the mart of the world. 
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In more ambitious compositions the period is preferred ; but 
neither kind of sentence should be adopted to the exclusion of the 
other, since, in the absence of variety, it would cease to please 
and become monotonous. 

5. If the composition is long, the sentences should be arranged 
in Paragraphs. A paragraph is a series of sentences bound 
together by a subordinate common thought or purpose, and 
separated thereby from other similar groups of sentences. This 
partial separation should be indicated by the commencement of a 
new line, or by a short space. If the sentences which form a 
paragraph have been well arranged, the end of the paragraph 
will be felt by the sense of completeness and by the need for a 
pause. 

The Choice of Words. 

1. Slang words, and words with a merely local or temporary 
usage and popularity, should be avoided, and none but words 
which form part of the standard and general currency should be 
accepted or put in circulation. 

2. The word which expresses the thought precisely, neither 
more nor less, must be found, or at least sought. 

3. Homely English words are to be preferred to words of foreign 
origin, where there is a choice of .words of nearly the same meau- 
ing. But to avoid familiar classical words for no other reason 
than because they are not of English origin is to forego the use of 
a very large number of words rich in associations, to enfeeble the 
composition, and to abandon one of the richest sources of variety, 
melody, and rhythm.^ 

4. Repetition and tautology ^ must be avoided. They are 
unmistakable signs of barrenness, exhaustion, and a lack of 
intelligence. The right word has not been chosen when explana- 
tion and repetition seem necessary. The remedy is a larger 
vocabulary, and a fuller and more-exact knowledge of the meaning 
of words. 

5. Every superfluous word is a weakness; but no word is 
superfluous which renders the sense clearer, or that makes it 
more attractive. 



* In speech the regular recurrence of accented and unaccented syllables 
constitutes rhythm ; and the pleasing succession of different vowel sounds 
constitutes what we have called melcSy. 

^ Tautology is an aimless repetition of the same ideas under the disguise 
of altogether different or slightly different words. 
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6. Whatever is beautiful or excellent in the sayings and 
writings of others should be assimilated, and embodied in our 
own thoughts and natiu-al way of expressing ourselves. An 
apposite word, a happy figure, a sonorous phrase, a graceful 
allusion, a humorous or pithy saying, shoiild be noted with 
appreciation and pleasure, and remembered and treasured as a 
model for imitation under appropriate circumstances. 

The Order of Words. 

Every sentence consists of two quite distinct parts : a logical 
subject and a logical predicate. 

The grammatical svhject is the word that denotes the person 
or thing about which some assertion is made. The grammatical 
subject and the words which denote attributes of the person or 
thing denoted by the subject, together constitute the logical 
subject. The remainder of the sentence is the logical predicate. 
The grammatical predicate is either a Symbolic verb and its Com- 
pletion, or a Presentive verb. 

1. The logical subject usually precedes the logical predicate. 
It may consist of a grammatical subject only, but generally 
other words, such as the Article, and one or more Adjectives, 
accompany it, and form an Enlargement of the subject. 

2. The Article, the Adjective-Pronouns, and most Adjectives, 
generally precede the grammatical subject^; Participles, Words 
in Appcsition, and Prepositional Phrases, usually follow it, and 
come before the predicate. Occasionally, when the Enlargement 
is a long phrase or a clause, it is placed at the end of the sentence. 

Examples : The natural aptitudes of children^ unotdtivatedy undisciplined, 
and neglected, become tendencies to disorder, and some- 
times to offences called crimes. (2) Mr. Foster, the 
vice-president, brought in the Education Bill of 1871. 
(3) The proper education of children is a national obliga- 
tion, being the surest way to produce orderly, intelligent, 
and capable citizens, 

3. When the Predicate consists of the verb be and a Noun, a 
Pronoun, an Adjective, or an Adverb, the verb is placed next to 
the Subject. 

(a) If a Noun is part of the predicate, any Adjectives, Participles, 
or Prepositional phrases used with it, take the same positions in 
regard to this Noun as they do with regard to the Subject. 

* The adjectives all, both, many, such, and what always, and other 
adjectives when preceded by too, so, as, or how, come before the article 
when present. Many is, however, preceded by a when great precedes 
many. 
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{b) If an Adjective forms part of the predicate any Adverb of 
Degree used with the adjective precedes it.^ 

(c) Adverbs of Negation, AJGbmation, or Doubt, forming part 
of the Extension, generally follow be immediately ; but (excepting 
not) along with other extensions may appear in any position in 
the sentence. 

4. When the Predicate consists of, or contains, a Compoimd 
Tense, the auxiliary comes next to the subject ; then follows the 
infinitive, or the participle. 

(a) Extensions of Degree, Afl&rmation, Negation, and Doubt, 
should follow the auxiliary and precede the infinitive or the 
participle of a Compound Tense, 

(b) With a Simple Tense, Extensions of Degree, Afiirmaticn, 
and Doubt, should precede the verb, but may, less appropriately, 
come at the end of the sentence. " iTo^," when used, must follow 
the verb, either immediately, or after the Object. 

(c) Other Extensions (Time, Place, Manner, etc.) are generally 
placed at the end of the sentence. They may, however, appear 
in almost any position. 

Examples : (a) We shall quite expect you. Mr. Edison has mw!h 
improved his invention. He will certainly Iry. 
James has indeed won the prize. Bo not procrastinate. 
Who has not read " Robinson Crusoe " ? I shall perhapi 
write you. Mary hAd. prohdbly told her sister. 
(Jb) I rather expect a favourable reply. You certainly 
deserve one. We perhaps expected too much. I like 
not his look. "We carved not a line and we spoke 
not a word." 
(o) Thomas hears from his brother often^ and sends Ihe 
letters hitJier. The Princess handed the successful 
students their prizes very graciovsly. We quite 
unexpectedly came across a rare volume of folk-lore 
yesterday, 

5. The Object, with or without Enlargement, follows the 
Transitive Verb immediately. Enlargements of the Object 

. occupy the same relative positions as Enlargements of the 
Subject. 

N.B. — The Relative Pronoun precedes the Transitive Verb. Example: 
Can you tell me whom William succeeded ? 

6. Prepositions may occur in any member of the sentence, 
except the Subject and Object. They must precede the word they 
govern. 

> Some adjectives are used predicatively only, as afraid^ alert, asleep^ 
awake. 
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In English the order of words is very impoi-tant. In the 
absence of a complete system of inflections the meaning is often 
conveyed, to a very large extent, by the order of words, and 
cannot otherwise be fully imparted. Much of the meaning of 
words, phi*ases, and sentences is derived from the associations 
they bring with them from their context in proverbial phrases, 
every-day usage, and favourite or well-known passages in our 
older literature, and in the works of popular writers both in 
prose and verse. A recognised order and sequence are thus 
established, regard to which promotes clearness, and faciUtates 
easy comprehension on the part of the reader. 

Such an accepted and familiar order, moreover, renders 
inversion ^ an attractive novelty of style ; and when the subject- 
matter is familiar. Inversion is an aid to the reader in catching 
the word or the part of a sentence which, for the time being, is 
most important. Any member of the sentence which is to be 
emphatic, may appear at the beginning or at the end of the 
sentence, instead of in its usual place. 

Punctuation. 

The arrangement cf the parts of a sentence should generally 
indicate the meaning, apart from punctuation. But judicious 
pauses m speaking, and the employment of appropriate punctua- 
tion marks in writing, greatly faciUtate ready comprehension 
on the part of the hearer and reader. A few remarks on punc- 
tuation may therefore be helpful to the student. 

1. The Period, or Full Stop (.) indicates that a sentence is 
completed, whether it be a simple, a complex, or a compound 
sentence. It is also used after contractions, as M.D. 

The first word of a sentence and of a line of verse; the first 
word of a quoted sentence ; Proper names. Titles, and names of 
the Deity; the pronoun I, the interjection 0, and names of 
things personified, should always be written with a capital letter ; 
and names which the writer desires to make conspicuous or 
emphatic may, occasionally, be written with a capital. 

2. The Comma ( , ) keeps closely related parts of the sentence 
together, and separates them f re m other groups of words forming 
distinct parts of the sentence. Hence it should be placed between 
Nouns, Adjectives, Adverbs, and Verbs, when two or more occur 
in succession without any intervening conjunction. Whenever 
the subject is separated from the predicate by a number of 

* 8e« remarks on Inversion, Figures and Forms of Speech, p. 160. 
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qualifjring words, or by a qualifying clause, it is advisable to 
place a comma before the predicate ; and if the qualifying words 
are not essential to the statement, a comma should be placed in 
front of the phrase or clause as well. 

3. The Semicolon (;) separates co-ordinate sentences; it 
indicates the completion of a statement, but that the statement 
is not intended as the whole of the matter, and that more is to 
follow. Occasionally, when the use of commas alone would be 
inadequate, a semicolon may separate the parts' of a long simple 
sentence, or of a complex sentence. 

4. The Colon ( : ) separates sentences of similar import : it 
indicates that the thought is not completed, but is to be followed 
by some amplifying or corroborative statement, or by an anti- 
thetical sentence. 

5. The Note of Interrogation (?) is used after an actual 
question, but should not be placed after an indirect question. 

6. The Note of Exclamation ( ! ) follows interjections and 
sentences expressing surprise, horror, or admiration. It has a 
very limited use in ordinary prose. 

7. The Parenthesis ( ) is employed to insert some not very 
important but relevant statement in the body of a sentence. It 
should be employed very sparingly. 

8. The Dash ( — ) is used to indicate interrupted speech, such 
as occurs when the writer deems it desirable to insert some 
collateral statement, before completing a statement entered upon. 
Occasionally it is natural and effective. 

9. ^notation Harks (" ") should be inserted with every 
quotation. The beginning of the quotation is indicated by a 
pair of inverted commas, and its completion by a pair of commas 
placed above and to the right of the last word. 

FIGXTBATIVE LANGXTAGE. 

Tropes or Figures of Speech.^ 

The employment of words in their literal sense is the noimal 
use of words, and when our purpose is to describe actual things 
and relations, such as are independent of our way of looking at 

* The following account of the Figures of Speech is intended as a help 
to students in studying an author. The beginner will scarcely have need 
for figures of speech. But even a beginner may use the simile and the 
metaphor appropriately, and by studying the works of the best writers 
intelligently will gradually learn something of their mastery of language. 
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them, and such as are common to all minds, the literal sense 
alone is admissible. We often, however, wish to infuse into our 
descriptions a personal element, and to invest objects with an 
importance and attractiveness that, although real, are usually 
overlooked or underestimated. When we seek to exhibit un- 
familiar relations, or to emphasise mental relations rather than 
purely sensuous attributes, the literal sense is inappropriate and 
inadequate. We therefore employ words in such a way as to 
suggest the particular aspect of things which is most interesting, 
or most relevant to some special combination or grouping in 
which the things are viewed. This departure from the usual and 
literal sense is a great gain to the liveliness, attractiveness, and 
power of language, and takes certain regular forms called Tropes 
or Figures of Speech, which in the hands of a master of language 
are very impressive. Our great writers, more especially the 
poets, employ these figures extensively and with great eflfect ; and 
whenever an author has to be studied, it is necessary to recognise 
the various figures at once, in order to appreciate cwiequately the 
merits of a particular work or of a particular author. A short 
account of the various figures and forms of speech in most 
common use will therefore be of assistance to the student. The 
subjoined table is, by the kind permission of Messrs. Macmillan 
& Co., taken from Professor Nichors English Composition^ and 
several of the following illustrations are adopted from the same 
excellent little work. 



Chief Rhetorical Figures and Forms of Speech. 



Resemblance. 


Association. 


Contrast or Surprise. 


Arrangement. 


(a) Simile or 


{a) Antonomasia 


{a) Antithesis and 


(a) Climax. 


Comparison. 


(Individual for 


Epigram. 




« 


Class). 






(&) Metaphor. 


(5) Synecdoche 


(h) Hyperbole 


(*) Anti- 




(Part for whole). 


(Exaggeration). 


climax. 


(c) Personifica- 


(c) Metonomy 


(e) Irony and 


(c) Inversion. 


tion. 


(Cause for effect, 
badge for class). 


Euphemism. 




(rf) AU^ory. 









Tropes or Figures based on Resemblance. 

Simile. A simile is a fully stated comparison, whereby a 
person, a thing, a quality, or an event is described by means of 
some resemblance to a well-known object of thought belonging 
to a different range of experience. Its force lies partly in the 
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discovery and revelation of likeness where only difference was 
expected, and partly in the assistance it affords the mind in 
grasping a thought while furnishing that ceaseless variety and 
change which are essential to continued pleasure. It is a thought 
frankly and simply stated as a thought ; for all thought is the 
search for and discovery of difference amid resemblances, and 
resemblance amid diversity. 

Examples : March came in like a lion and went out like a Jamb, 

He went like an arrow from a how, 

" As a feather is wafted dottmwards 

From an eagle in its flight J^ 

Hetaphor. A metaphor is an assvmed resemblance of the most 
close kind. It is thought greatly abbreviated and symbolised, 
and though effective as part of a description is valueless as the 
foundation of an argument. It is the substitution of the name 
of one thing for that of another, on the mere ground that the 
persons or things possess some common characteristic or attribute. 
Examples : " Beware of wolves in sheep's clothing,^ 
«' Go and tell that/oa?." 
He was a murderer at heart. 

Fersonifioation. Personification is the employment, in re- 
ference to inanimate objects chiefly, of a mode of thought, and 
particularly of a mode of speech, suitable only in reference to 
persons; that is, to conscious and intelligent beings. It is the 
result of intense interest, sympathy, insight, or imagination, or of 
intense aversion or fear, whereby an impersonal object acquires 
a hold on the mind comparable only to that of some sentient 
being. Whenever explicit thought, feeling, will, or speech are 
ascribed to animals, or to things, we are really treating them 
as persons ; we are personifying them. 

Examples : (1) ** Take Time by the forelock, for behind he is bald." 

(2) " Verse ceases to be airy thought. 

And Sculpture to be dumb.'* 

(3) ♦' How sleep the brave, who sink to rest 

By all their country's wishes bless'd ; 
When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallowed mould, 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy's feet have ever trod." 

"The Apostrophe is a Personification accompanied by an 
address ; or it is an address to some absent person.'* 
Examples : (1) "Ye toppling crags of ice 1 

Ye avalanchep, whom a breath draws down 
In mountainous overwhelming, come and crush me I ' 
(2) " And chiefly Thou, O Spirit, that dost prefer 

Before ail temples the upright heart and pure. 
Instruct me, for Thou knowest." 
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All^^ry. The metaphor when it becomes long, and when it 
consists of many parts, takes another name; it is an allegory. 
Personification usually occurs in a lengthened metaphor, and so 
an allegory consists, in many cases^ of continuous metaphor and 
personification. 

An allegory is a symbolic description, in which the real persons, 
things, and circumstances are represented by other real or ideal 
persons and things resembling, in all points essential to the 
particular purpose in hand, the persons or things indirectly 
described. Its whole strength and appropriateness lies in sug- 
gestion. Though the allegory may be a vivid or a faithful 
description of well-known objects or events, the thoughts and 
inferences it suggests are its real purport and justification. 

Parables and Fables are the best known examples of allegory. 
They are often a much more eflfective medium for instruction, 
encouragement, and rebuke than direct statement, inasmuch as 
the essential ideas are presented to the mind freed from the 
irrelevant, confusing, and obstructive suggestions accompanying 
concrete illustrations and literal accuracy. 

Figures based on Association. 

Antonomasia. This is a figure in which some typical represen- 
tative of a class is spoken of as the class itself; in which some 
striking characteristic is employed to denote the class of persons 
or things possessing the characteristic ; or in which the object of 
an act is denoted by the act itself. 

Examples : (a) ** Some village Hampden,'^ " Some Cromwell guiltless of 
his country's blood." 
(J) Youtli and beauty were there. 
{c) You have got your wish, 

" The people's prayer, the glad diviner's thenie. 
The young men's vision j and the old man's dream" 

(^Eng, Cump}) 

Synecdoche. When a part is spoken of as if it were the 
whole, the species as if it were the genus, the material as if it 
were the thing itself, or one characteristic as if it were the whole 
person or thing^ the figure is called synecdoche. 

Examples : (a) At last we reached the hospitable roof. We saw a fleet 
of ten saiL 
(b) " Man shall not live by h7'ead alone." " The gilded hand 

of corruption." 
(<j) " Silver and gold have I none." " Steel to steel." 
(d') The man is the bread winner. The capitalist employs 
many hands. 

* The quotations marked E?ig. Camp, are from Prof. Nichol's English 
Composition. Macmillan. 
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.> Hetonomy. Metonomy is the substitution of a cause for its 
effect, or of an effect for its cause ; or of some associcUed object 
for that with which it is generally or invariably associated. 

1. Sometimes we denote a person or thing by some effect 
produced by the one or the other (a) ; or we reverse the order 
and denote the effect by the person or thing producing it (6). 

Examples: (a) "Can grey hairs make folly venerable?" (=can old 
age, etc.). 
(b) "Every rood of ground maintained its man** (= the 
produoe of each rood), 

2. The thing which contains something is often named to 
denote what it contains. 

Examples : The toper loves his bottle, " He who steals my purse steals 
trash." The palace and the cottage are subject to somewhat 
diJSerent social laws. The JBar and the JBench were well 
represented. 

3. Some associated object is employed to denote that with 
which it is invariably or generally associated. 

Examples : From the cradle to the grave (= from birth to death). The 
pen is more powerful than the sword (= knowledge, per- 
svasion, and culture are more powerful than force). The 
Press is called the fourth estate (= the leaders of public 
opinion, who express and guide it by their writings and 
publications). The oroum, the lawn, and the ermine (= 
king, bishops, «nd judges). 

Figures based on Contrast. 

' ' Antithesis. Antithesis is the contrast produced by bringing 
together things belonging to the same region of thought or 
experience, but differing in a marked degree, or in some con- 
spicuous quality or circumstance. 

Examples : Life and death. Young and old. Sweet and bitter. Hope 
and fear. 
Ten thousand oysters at one feast. 
** Every man desires to live long, but no one would be old,"** 

(Eng, Comp.) 
" He never said a. foolish thing, nor ever did a wise one." 

Epigram. A pithy saying which derives much of its attractive- 
ness and force from the brevity and point achieved by means of 
antithesis, is called an epigram. 

Examples : The responsible party leaders were conspicuous by their 
absence. "An educated man should know something of 
everything-, and every thhig of something." " He was so 
goodhQ was good for nothing." — (Eng. Comp.). 
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Hyperbole. Hyperbole is exaggerated description, the exag- 
geration being restricted to some particular thing or attribute. 
It is appropriate to an impassioned or to a humorous style. 

Examples : Rirert of blood were shed. She was an angel, " Hell grew 
darker at his frown." '* One Englishman can beat ten 
Frenchmen." " The ground was so hot that you expected 
to hear the first raindrops fijsz." 

Irony. Irony is disparagement, reproach, or ridicule, couched 
in words of apparent praise or admiration, or in words apparently 
free from either praise or reproach. 

Examples : *' Brutus is an honourable man." You never made a mistake 
in your life. Students never allow jealousy or dissatis^ 
faction to enter their minds. He is an important per- 
sonage. 

Euphemism. Euphemism is the employment of words as free 
as possible from unpleasant associations to denote things really 
bad or unpleasant. 

Examples : The book was borrowed without permission and never 

returned. 
The borrower took a somewhat peculiar view of the rights 

of property. 
There was a slightly objectionable eflluvium arising from the 

aggregation of decaying substances and organic waste 

products. 

Forms of Speech constituted by Arrangement. 

Climax. When a speaker has something very unusual or un- 
familiar to say he endeavours to prepare the mind of his hearer 
for it by a gradual transition from the commonplace to the 
rare and exalted. Such an ascent is called a climax, and generally 
requires several sentences as steps. Thus climax depends chiefly 
on the arrangement of clauses and sentences, and consists in a 
gradual intensiflcation of feeling and effect. 

Examples : Love sweetens life, triumphs over material obstacles and 
human infirmities, and makes earth heaven. 
** What a piece of work is man I How noble in reason ! 
How infinite in faculties 1 in form and moving, how 
express and admirable 1 in action, how like an angel I in 
apprehension, how like a god 1 ** 

Anti-Olimax. Anti-climax is the following of a descending 
order in unfolding a description or presentation. It is a suitable 
form for ridicule and burlesque ; but it is also, often, the natural 
and ridiculous collapse which follows indulgence in inflated and 
bombastic language, or language more exalted than the thought 
warrants. 
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Examples : ** Lead us to some sanny isle 

Yonder o*er the western deep, 
Where the skies for ever smile 
And the blacks for ever weep." — {Eng, Covip.) 
** Robert Boyle, the father of chemistry and brother of the 
Earl of Cork."— (J%. Oomp,) 

Inversion. Any change in the usual order of the parts of 
a sentence is called inversion ; and where the subject matter is 
familiar, such changes, when not too frequent or too violent, 
introduce that variety which is essential to awaken and sustain 
interest. 

In an uninflected language, such as modem English, the sense, 
where uninflected words are used, is very much dependent on the 
order in which the words occtu* in the sentence. Yet the very 
existence of an established order renders some slight and occa- 
sional departures from it an agreeable change, and produces a 
striking effect, since it compels the hearer or reader to follow the 
sense rather than the sound or the order of words. 

Examples : Happy is the man that findeth wisdom. ( *) 

Fearless nien were those makers of England. ( ) 
Doion comes the hammer ( ) and in goes the naiL ( ) 
Oo I shall ( ), come what may. ( ) Sere comes our 

friend. ( ) 
You I can trust ( ) ; a stranger I would not. ( ) 
** With these (swords) we have acquired our liberties ( ), and 

with these we will defend them." ( ). — (Eng. Qmjp.) 
" He swam the Esk river where ford there was none." ( ) 
"Add ( ) to your faith virtue." 

Exercises. Subjects for Composition. 

^ote. — For beginners the best exercise is to reproduce som^ 
anecdote, fable, or interesting narrative. 

1. Westminster Abbey, The Houses of Parliament, The Tower, 
London Bridge, A Factory, A Eailway Station, A Port, A 
Fishing Village, A Ship, A Soldier, A Sailor, The Postman, A 
Local Industry, A Public Park, A Picture Gallery, A Painting 
(some particular painting). 

In writing a description of a building, the first point is to name its 
position ; then its appearance, style of architecture, history, associations, and 
use. Any other object should be similarly treated: the physical characters 
should first be described, and then the points which constitute its interest 
for us. 

2. Christmas, A Birthday, A Bank Holiday, The Holidays^ 
A Wedding, The Lord Mayor's Show, A Play, Indoor Games, 
Outdoor Games, A Walk in the Country, Life in a Town, A EidO 
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on a Bicycle, A Ride on an Omnibus, A Trip in a Steamboat, 
Scenery, A Day in the Country, A Visit to a Large Town, A Day 
at the Seaside, A Severe Frost, A Fog, A Storm, A Fire. 

In dealing with such subjects as are found in this group, a clear description 
of the more general features of the particular subject is first necessary. 
Then a lively and vivid account of the several particulars should be given. 
Generalisations are here altogether out of place, and attention to incidents 
and details is essential. 

3. A biographical Sketch : Alfred, Canute, Harold, William I., 
Thomas k Becket, Edward I., Joan of Arc, Mary Queen of Scots, 
Oliver Cromwell, Bunyan, Milton, Victoria, George Stephenson, 
The Duke of Wellington, Nelson, Grace Darling, Mr. Gladstone. 

In a biographical sketch the date and place of birth should, if possible, be 
given, or at least the period and place at which the person spent the most 
important part of his life. Early life, education, home influences, interesting 
incidents, and traits of character, should be briefly mentioned before entering 
on the principal events and achievements of later life. 

4. A Garden, A Farm, The Foliage of Trees, The Uses of 
Flowers, Fruits, The Uses of Plants, Wild Flowers, The Animal 
Kingdom, Domestic Animals, The Cat and its Relations, Insects, 
Bees, Ants, Spiders, Fishes, Birds. 

The successful treatment of these subjects will depend chiefly on interest 
and observation. The writer must recall some actual experiences and 
observations ; some special occasion when the objects were interesting, or 
some special point of interest from which to set out. When once this has 
been found the thoughts and words will come freely enough. 

5. Truthfulness, Honesty, Thrift, Perseverance, Imagination, 
Fashion, Mutual Forbearance and Sympathy, Courtesy and TacJ, 
Character, Ideals, The Man of the Future, The Woman of the 
Future, War and Peac^, Tolerance and Intolerance, Liberty, 
Poetry, Art, Music, Literature, Fiction, Common Sayings, 
Capital and Labour, The Colonies, The Standard of Living, 
Money, Wages, Business, Pauperism and Crime, Bewards and 
Punishments, A Strike, A Newspaper, A Cricket Club, A Tennis 
Club, A Parliamentary Election, An Act of Parliament, The 
Duties of Citizens. 

In this class of compositions the chief difficulty is to avoid vague 
generalities and abstractions, and to illustrate the subject by abundant 
concrete examples. The illustrations and examples chosen should be such 
as admit of some general conclusion which they suggest or enforce. 

In this group will be found the fullest scope for imagination, feeling, 
and clear thinking, as well as for lucid arrangement and precise expression. 

iVi^^.— For Exercises and Questions on Syntax see pp. 2:10-49. 

11 
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CHAPTER VII. 

DERIVATION AlTD WORD-BUILDINa 

In learning our mother tongue our first acquisitions are names of 
persons and things. After this early stage has been reached 
most of our subsequent acquaintance with the language is 
obtained in the mastery of short phrases and sentences. In this 
way the language is gradually learnt, the meaning and significance 
of words being discovered from their share in communicating and 
expressing the results of perception and thought. 

It is not until some considerable progress has been made that 
the aptitude and mental power involved in assigning precisely to 
each word the part it plays in the phrase or sentence, is developed. 
But when once this process has begim, much that had previously 
escaped notice is for the first time clearly recognised, and the 
common phrases and sentences become endowed with greater 
richness, beauty, and vividness. The command of language is 
increased, and greater precision, gracefulness, and efiSciency in 
the employment of words is attained. 

It is soon discovered that many words have a common element 
of meaning, but that each word in such a natural group has some 
distinctive shade of meaning which constitutes it a separate word. 
It is often found that there is a common element in the sound 
and form of the words, and that this common element is the most 
important part of each word, but is accompanied in different 
words by different sounds, represented by different letters, some- 
times placed in front of the common element, and sometimes after it. 

The common and essential element in a group of words is called 
a root, and the sounds and letters which are placed before the 
root to form distinct words are called prefixes, while those that 
follow the root are caUed suffixes. It is often found that two 
roots are joined together to form a new word. This is called a 
compound word. 

Sometimes, when words have been examined in this way in several 
languages, it is found that certain roots belong to two or more languages, 
and that they have been introduced from one language into another. For 
instance, some roots are common to modern English and Early English or 
Anglo-Saxon. These are called English roots. Others are known to have 
been introduced from the Latin language, and these are called Latin roots. 
Similarly we find many Greek roots in English. And what has been said 
of roots applies to the prefixes and suffixes ; for it appears that even these 
are roots which are exceedingly old and very much worn down, and only 
difEer from true roots in having lost, or nearly lost, the power to stand 
alone, and to represent an independent meaning. 
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The root is the most importaDt part of a word ; but it will be convenient 
to give, in this chapter, examples of Compound Words, of Prefixes, and 
Suffixes, reserving the principal root-words of the language, and their 
derivatives, for a separate chapter on the Vocabulary. 

It will be noted that our analysis of words into roots, prefixes, and 
suffixes is a reversal of the order in which words came to assume their 
present form ; but it enables us to understand the formation and structure 
of words, and to reconstruct them from their elements, by going through 
the mental processes by which language has acquired its adaptation to new 
requirements and fuller knowledge. And this is precisely the kind of 
mental exercise and grouping together of the elements of knowledge that is 
calculated to give that unity, grasp, and command of knowledge, and that 
facility, precision, and variety of expression, which are amongst the most 
valuable of possessions and accomplishments. 

The way in which new words are formed from pre-existing words will be 
best seen by first giving examples of compound words, then of the use of 
prefixes, and lastly of the use of suffixes. English compound words, pre- 
fixes, and suffixes, naturally claim the first attention. Next in importance 
come Latin prefixes and suffixes ; and we shall conclude the chapter with 
examples of Greek prefixes and suffixes, 

COHFOXTND WOBDS, PBEFIXES, AND SXTFPIXES, 
OF TEXTTONIC OEIGIN. 

Compound Nouns. 

1. Nonn and Noun. Oaktree, racehorse, noontide (A.S. tid = 
time), doomsday, kinsman, herdsman, Wednesday,^ alehouse, 
lifeboat, steamboat, fireside, railway, rainbow, footway, fireirone, 
doorhandle, doorstep, skylight, seaside, watercress, penholder, 
penknife, wickerwork, weatherglass, dustman, landlord, shipshape, 
manslayer,^ watchmaker,^ pathfinder.^ 

Hybrids. t Fieldsports,^ footruU,^ copyright^^ lampglass,^ apron- 
stringy'' inkstand,^ paperknife,^ peacemaker, ^^ catspaw, ^ ^ churchyard. ^^ 
f A hybrid word is one containing elements from different languages. 

* The g has the same origin as that of the possessive case. Wednesday = 
Wodin*8 day. 

2 ITie latter element is derived from a Transitive Verb, the former denotes 
the Object. 

' Sport is from disport, to amuse (Fr.). 

* Mule is from O.F. rieule, reule (Fr. regle^ L. regula), 

* Copy is from O.F. copie ; L. copia, abundance. 

* Lamp is from O.F. lampe (Gk. lampas, a torch). 

' Apron is from the Fr. napron, naperon, a large cloth. 
® Ink from O.F. enque ; L. encamtum (Vi, encre), 

* Paper is from the L. papyrus (a rush or flag of which writing material 
was made). 

*• Peace is from O.F. pais (Fr. paix ; L. pax^ pacts), 
" Paro is probably of Celtic origin. 

" Church is from the Gk. hiriakon, a church; neuter of kuriakos, 
belonging to the Lord. 
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In the following compound words the elements (all Teutonic) are no 
longer self-evident : — 

Bridal = bride-ale. 

Ban-dog = band-dog (chained). 

Bam = bere-aem = barley house. 

Brimstone = brin-stone = burning-stone. 

Distaff = dise-staff (disc = bunch of flax). 

Hussy = house-wife. 

Handy work = hand-geworc = hand-work. 

Lammas = Hlaf-messe (loaf-mass). 

Nostril = nose-thrill (hole). 

Nightingale = night-gale = night-singer (A.S. nihtegale). 

Orchard = wort-yard (herb-garden). O.E. ort-geard. 

Shelter = sheld-trume = shield-troop = a guard. 

Steward = sty-ward. 

Stirrup = stlg-rap = mounting rope. 

Wedlock = wed-16c (w:dj a pledge ; IdOy a gift) = pledge-gift. 

World = wer-yldo = man-age (a lifetime, experience of life). 

2. Acyective and Noun. Alderman, freeman, blackbird, 
neighbour (neah-bur = nigh-dweller), highway, dryrot, midnight, 
upperhand, fortnight (= fourteen nights), quicksilver, Southwark, 
twilight (twi = two, but the sense is " half " or " doubtful"). 

3. Verb and Noun. 

(a) A verb followed by its Object. 

Cutthroat, catchpenny, telltale, makeweight, wagtail, 

spitfire. 
Hybrids. Spendthrift,^ stopgap,^ turncock.^ 

(b) A noun occupying the relation of Subject to the verb. 

Godsend, windfall, earthquake, sunshine. 

(c) A Gerund preceded by its Object. 

Thought-reading, fire-eating, wire-pulling, letter- 
vyriting.^ 

4. Adverb and Noun. Off-shoot, insight, after-thought, by- 
play, by-path, outlook, on-looker, down-train,^ 

5. Preposition and Noun. Forenoon, hanger-on, inside, *' at- 
home," over^ae,^ to-day, to-morrow,^ etc. 



* Spend = expend = to weigh out, to lay out ; from L. expendere, 

* Stop is from Low L. stupare, to stop up with tow. 
» Turn is from Fr. taurner, to turn in a lathe. 

* A hybrid. Letter is from Fr. lettre ; L. literal a letter. 

* A hybrid. Train is from L. traherCy to draw. In other hybrids, below, 
the foreign element is in italics. 

* Do8e is from O.F. dose, a quantity of medicine to be taken at one time. 

^ To had a meaning (now obsolete) of "/or." Hence to-day = for the day. 
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6. Adverb and Verb. Overthrow, outcast, income, output, 
onset, welfare, go-between, standstill, offal (= off-fall). 

7. Verb and Verb. Hearsay, make-believe, tittle-tattle. 



Compound Adjectives. 

1. Noon and A^'ective (noun used adverbially). Sky-blue, 
ink-black, blood-red, sea-green, brand-new, pitch-dark, knee-deep, 
headstrong, childlike, j)€aoei\i\, pennywise, steadfast. 

2. Noun and Participle. 

(a) Noun used adverbially. 

Sea-faring, bed-ridden, ocean-going, tempest-toased, 
water-logged, sea-girt, land-locked. 

(b) Noun forming the Object of a participle of a Transitive 

Verb. 
Peace-loving, time-aei'ving, mirth-provoking, heart- 
rending, heart-broken. 

3. A^'ective and Noun. Bare-foot, two-fold, three-volunhe 
(novel), sixpenny (book). 

4. Adjective and Participial Perm. Bare-footed, one-handed, 
two-edged, light-fingered, shhr^'featured, kind-hearted. 

5. Adverb and Participle. Thorough-going, much-suffkringy 
never-ending, ever-growing, oit-recurringy welcome. 

6. Verb and Noun, Lack-^t^^re, do-nothing, d&re-deviL 



Compound Verbs. 

1. Adverb and Verb. Don (= do on), doff, overdo, upset. 

Hybrids. Over/low, nnderpaj/, overturn, 

2. Noon and Verb. Back-bite, hood-wink, brow-beat, waylay. 

3. A^'ective and Verb. Dry-nurse, white-wash, black-ball, 
rough-hew. 

4. Verb and Preposition (with force of an adverb). 

Run over (enumerate), give over (discontinue), come by 
(possess), get at (reach), enter on (commence). 
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<liieatioiLi. 1. What are prefixes and suffixes? What is a 

word ? Illustrate your answer by several examples. 

2. What parts of speech may enter into compound nouns? 

Give examples of six different kinds of compound nouns 
and name the parts of speech entering into them. 

3. Show how Compound Adjectives may be formed. Name 

the parts of speech in each of the following compounds:— 
ice-cold, wayfaring, sixpenny, two-edged, welcome^ Ul- 
natured, 

4. Classify the following compound words, and point out the 

parts of speech each contains: — whitewash, eyesore, 
midsummer, tvind/all, outset, soul-stirriTig, hachhite, 
overturn. 



TEXTTONIG PREFIXES. 

Noun Prefixes. 

un- : privative or negative ; unrest, MXidreas, unbelief, untruth, 

uneam'ness. 
mis-: (1) AS. mis-, wrongfully, allied to verb miss-, misdeed, 
mistake, mishap, misunderstanding. 
[(2) O.F. mes', L. minits, ill, badly ; mischief, misadventure, 
7nisalliance, mischance,^ ^ 
^ a- : A.S. ai ; ado, abode. 

be- : A.S. be, bi = % ; behalf, behest, behoof, bequest, 
fore- : hefoi^e ; forecast, foreknowledge, forefather, forenoon, fore- 
sight, forehead, foreman, iovHaste, 

Adjective Prefixes. 

a- = A.S. on : aboard, afoot, asleep, aloof (= on loof = to wind- 
ward ; hence, away, off; that is, from shore), askew (= on 
the skew ; skewen = to turn aside), aloud, abaft (= on by 
aft) about (= on by outward), amidst, kthwart (thwart = 
the cross or transverse), across, ashore, alive. ' 

a- = q/*: athirst, akin, anew, adown. 

a- = A.S. ^e ; aware, alike, among (A.S. on-ge-mang: mang^ 
mixture, crowd). 

un- : privative or negative ; unwise, unsafe, unholy, unripe, un- 
healthy. 

' Given here for comparison and convenience of reference. Not of 
Teutonic origin. 
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Verb Prefixes. 

a- = out of, from : arise, arouse (ruseUy to rush out as a hart 
from its covei-t), awake, alight (descend from), afford (from 
geforthicm, to provide ; corrupted from aforth). 

be- : (1) Making Trans, verbs from Intrans.; bequeath, bespeak, 
bethink, befall. 

(2) Intensive ; bedaub, besmear, belove, believe {lief = dear ; 

hence to hold dear), helaudy helabouVy bedeck. 

(3) Forming Trans. Verbs from Nouns ; befriend, betroth, 

bedew, becloud, begrime (grim = lampblack, soot, 
dirt. — Danish) . 

(4) Forming Trans. Verbs from Adjectives ; bedim, belittle, 

benumb {nwmh = taken, overpowered; from niman, 
to seize, catch). 

for- : intensive (= thorough, cp. L. per-) ; forswear, forbid, for- 
bear, forget, forgive, forego. [The prefix has some- 
times a privative or negative force, and is almost 
equivalent to from or off.^ 

fore- : = before ; forebode, foretell, foresee, forecast. 

gain- : = against ; gainsay, gainstand. 

mis- : = im^ong^ ill ; mistake, misspell, mislead, mistrust, misname. 

nn-: reversal'; undo, untie, unsay, unwind, unsettle, unbosom, 
unearth. 

with- : against, hack ; withstand, withdraw, withhold. 



TEUTONIC SUFFIXES. 

Noun Suffixes. 

1. Denotiiig an Agent. 

-er : (-ier, -yer, -ar, -art, -ard); doer, miller, maker; clothier, 

sawyer, beggar, liar, braggart, dastard, lollard. 
-ster (at one time a fem. suffix) : spinster, songster, youngster, 

huckster. 
-ter, -ther, -der: daughter, father (fa = to feed, nourish, 

protect), brother, spider (= spinner). 
-nd : fiend (imp. part, of fe6n, to hate), friend (imp. part, of 

freon, to love), wind (imp. part, of w?a, to blow). 
-le : beadle (O.E. beodan, to bid). 
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2. Denoting an Instrument. 

-le, -el : settle (A.S. sittauj to sit), thimble (from thumb), girdle 

(A.S. gyrdofif to gird) ; shovel (scqfen, to shove), shuttle (ior 

shooting threads), stile (stigan, to climb). 
-r : finger {fang = to take), lair (from lie), stair (from stigan, 

to climb), timber (Teutonic base, tam = to build^, water 

(from wet), 
-th, -der : feather (fath = to fly), fodder (fa = to feed), ladder 

(hli = to climb), rudder (from row). 

3. Forming Abstract Nouns. 

(a) From obsolete Demonstrative Roots. 

-ing (Verbal Nouns) : Eating, thinking, hoping. 

-ness (from Nouns and Adjectives) : witness (wit = knowledge), 

darkness, 
-th, *t (from Verbs and Adjectives) ; stealth, death (die), birth 

(bear), drift (drive), flight {Jleogan, to fly), bequest (A.S. 

GwethaUf to say), sight, draught, frost, might (mugan, to be 

able), gift, dearth, breadth, sloth (slow), earth, drought 

(dry), height (high). 

(6) Predicative Suffixes. 

-craft (= skill) : witchcraft, handicraft, priestcrait. 

-kind (= kin, rcLce) : mankind, womankind. 

-dom (originally = dignity, grandeur, and hence ^ the wJu>le of 

anything) : kingdom (from cyn, a tribe or kin ; hence = the 

whole tribe), wisdom, thraldom, serfdom, martyrdom, 

Christendom., 
-head, -hood (= state, ramJc) : Godhead, manhood, childhood, Uve- 

lihood (really from lif-lode = life-leading, but corrupted). 
-red (= state) : hatred, kindred, 
-ric (= dominion) : hishopvic, 
-ship, -scape (from verb shape) : friendship, lordship, worship 

(= worth-ship), hardship, landscape, ai^^Aorship. 

4. Forming Diminutives. 

-ing 1 : farthing (four), tithing (ten). Riding (three). 
-ling : darling, gosling, stripling, underling, hireling. 

» Also forming Patronymics and family names; as, Atheling, Billing, 
Harding, Browning. 
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-kin : lambkin, jerkin, Perkin,^ (Peter), Dawkin * (David), 
-en : kitten, chicken, maiden. 

-ock : buUock, hillock. Pollock i (Paul), Wilcox i ( WiU). 
-y, -ey, -ie : daddy, ^ Fanny, Charley, Annie, Willie. 

5. Forming other Concrete Names. 

-d (from verbs) : deed (do), flood (flow), seed (sow). 

-k : hawk (Kap = to seize), milk (Mabg = to stroke), yolk (from 

yeUow). 
\ -le : burial, riddle (raedan = to interpret), skittles {sceStan, to 

shoot). 
-m, -om : bloom (blow), doom (do), gleam (glow), qualm (qttelen, 

to die), seam (sew), stream (strew), team (tug), steam (stew), 

blossom (blow), bosom {bttgan, to bow), fathom (pat = to 

spread out; the distance between the outstretched arms — six 

feet.) 
-n: bairn (bear), beacon (beck), burden (bear), heaven (heave), 

waggon, wain (wegem, to carry, to bear). 
-8: bliss (blithe), eaves (from over), glass (Gla = to glow, to 

shine). 
-y, -ow (= O.E. -ig, -h) : body, honey, hollow, marrow, window I 



(= wand-eye). 



Adjective Suffixes. 



-ed: feathered, nailed, ragged, wretched, wooded (and Perf. 

Participles, Weak Verbs). 
-en, -n : = of, belonging to ; flaxen, golden, wooden, leathern 

(and Perf. Participles, Strong Yerbs). 
-ish, -sh, -eh: (a) belonging to, somewhat like; English, French; 
whitish, bluish. 
(b) somewhat like (derogatory); slavish, hoggish, 
brutish, outlandish, 
-le (A.S. -el, -ol) : brittle (break), idle, Httle (A.S. lyt = few), 

fickle, tickle (tick- = touch), 
-er : bitter (bite), fair (from pak = to ripen). 
-em (-er and -n) : eastern, northern. 

-th, -d (originally a superlative suffix) : third, fourth, twentieth 
(ordinals). 

> These names are examples of Patronymics. 
* Dad is of Celtic origin. 
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-ty, -teen (ten) : twenty (twen = twain), thirty, etc. ; thirteen, 
eighteen, etc. (cardinals). 

-y (A.S. -ig) : any, dirty, crafty, fiery, sorry (sore), clayey ; sticky, 
heavy. 

-ow (from an older A.S. -u) : yellow, narrow, fallow, callow. 

-ly = like : earthly, heavenly, scholarly, ^hsistly, 

-some (from root sam = with, together) : wholesome, winsome, 
lonesome, blithesome, tiresome, fulsome, buxom (from hugan, 
to bend ; cp. " tractable "). 

-ward (from A.S. weorthan, to become; = inclining to): south- 
ward, westward, inward, forward, froward (from). 

-less (A.S. leas = loose, free from, without) ; lifeless, fewfeless, 
thoughtless, lawless, careless, hopeless, guiltless, harmless. 

Verb Suffixes. 

-k (/reqvsntative) : hark (hear), talk ^ (tell), walk {wal = drag). 

-1, -le {frequentative) : dibble (dip), dribble (drip), dazzle (daze), 
grapple (grasp), dwindle {dwine, to grow less), sparkle, 
startle, scribble, gamble (game), waddle (wade), hobble (hop), 
kneel (knee), nestle (nest), nibble (nip = to pinch off the 
ends). 

-en (causative) : hasten, strengthen, shorten, fatten, sweeten. 

-er (freqiientative or intensive) : linger (long), flitter (flit), flutter 
(float), glimmer (gleam), glitter {glitan, to shine), welter 
{wealtan, to roll o^er), stagger (freq. of staka, to punt or 
push), stammer (stand). 

-se : cleanse (clean), rinse (Goth, hrains, pure, clean). 

Questioxui : 1. Give two examples of words containing Teutonic Noan 
Prefixes, two having Adjective Prefixes, and two with 
Verb Prefixes (Teutonic). 

2. Classify Teutonic Noun Suffixes and give two examples of 

each class. 

3. Point out the use of the following suffixes : -er, -th, -dom, 

'UiUy -ty, -teen, -ly, -some, -k, -en, -le. 

LATIN FEEFIXES AlTD SUFFIXES. 

Prefixes of Latin Origin. 

a-, ab-, abs- (from, away) : avert, abhor, abdicate, ac^vance (ah- 
ante), abstract, abnormal. 

* This is the only Lithuanian word in English. It was introduced by the 
Danes, who had borrowed it from the Lithuanians. — Skeat's Dictionary, 
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ad- (to) : advent, adjudge, acquit, associate, assimilate,^ attract, 

appoint, afferent. 
amb-, am- (round) : ambient, amputate, ambitious, ambiguous, 
ante-, anti- (before) : antechamber, antecedent, antediluvian, 

anticipate, 
bi-, bin-, bis- (double, twice) : bilingual, biped, bisect, binocular, 

biscuit, 
circum-, drcn- (round) : circumscribe, circumnavigate, circuit. 
con- (co- before a vowel), with : conjunction, correlative, collide, 

co-operate, co-heir. 
contra-, centre-, connter- (against) : contradict, controversy, 

counteract, country-dance. 
de- (down, from) : describe, denote, delude, deliver, defeat, descend. 
dis-, dif-, di-, de- (apart, away) : distinct, dispute, diffuse, deluge, 

dilute. Now used with Teutonic words to express reversal ; 

disbelieve, distrust, disband. 
ex-, ec-, ef-, e- (out of, intensive) : exit, excursion, expiie, expend, 

example (spend, sample), eccentric, efferent, educe, elicit, 

effect, efficient, execute. 
extra- (Tbeyond) : extraordinary, extravagant, extraneous (strange). 
in- {in, into) : inspire, inspect, impulse, implant, intuitive, in- 
duction, import, irruption, irrigate, embody, enfold, enjoy, 

imperil, 
in- (not) : inopportune, insincere, impatient, illogical, irrevocable, 

immovable, 
inter-, Intro- (between, within) : intercede, interfere, introduction, 

introspection. 
mis- (badly, ill), O.F. vnes-, L. minus : misadventure, mischief, 

mischance. 
ob-, ebs- (near, in the way of) : obstacle, observe, occult, oppose, 

offer, offend. 
per- (through, thoroughly) : perspire, perplex, perfect, perdition, 

pellucid, pardon. 
post- (after) : postpone, postscript, post-mortem, postpositive, 

postprandial, 
prae-, pre- (before) : premise, preface, prelate, prepositive, pre- 
posterous,^ provost. 

* Assimilate = ad-similate. It will be noted that the consonant d is 
replaced by a consonant like the one following the prefix. This change is 
called assimilation, and is general with the final consonant of prefixes. 

^ Hind side before. 
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praeter-, preter- {beyond : comp. of prae) : preterite, preternatural, 
pretermit. 

pro-, pol-, por-, pur- {forth) : propose, protract, pollute, portend, 
purpose, pursue. 

re-, red- {bcu:k, again) : reaction, redound {uncUif a wave), redolent 
{olercj to be odorous), reform. 

retro- (Jxickwards) : retrospect, retributive, retrograde, rearguard, 
rereward. 

se-, sed- {apart) : seductive, sedition, separate, secede, select. 

sine- {without) : sinecure, sincere. 

sub- {under) : subject, subtract, subscribe, subterranean, sur- 
reptitious, succinct (sub. = up), succeed (sub. = next), suffuse 
(sub. = over). 

subter- (beneath) : subterfuge. 

super-, sur- {above) : superfine, superficial, surface, surfeit, sur- 
charge, sovereign (= superior). 

trani-, tra- {beyond^ across) : transpire, transport, tradition, 
treason, trespass. 

ultra- {beyond) : Ultramontane, ultramarine, ultraviolet. 

vice- {in place of) : viceroy, vice-president, viscount. 



Suffixes of Latin Origin. 
Noun Suffixes. 
1. Forming Nouns denoting Persons. 

^-or, -tor (f. trix), -sor, -er, -our (L. -or, -ator): factor, doctor, 
actor, author, sponsor, juror, minor, mayor, founder, 
governor, saviour. 
-ter, -ar (L. -ter) : master, minister, friar (frater). 
-ain, -en, -an, -on (L. -anus) : villain, chaplain, captain, chieftain, 
T^arden, sacristan, sexton, guardian. 
^ -ant, -ent (participial ending) : servant, attendant, confidant, 
agent, regent. 
-ar, -er, -eer, -ier, -ary (L. -arius) : vicar, archer, farrier, engineer, 
charioteer, adversary, votary, secretary, lapidary. 
"^ -ate, -ee, -ey, -y (L. -atus) : advocate, legate, committee, attorney, 
jury, 
-ess, -ese (L. -ensis) : burgess, marquess, Japanese, Burmese. 
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2. Forming Abstract Nouns. 

-ion, -tion, -sion, -son, -som (L. -ionem) : union, opinion, vision, 
fusion, adhesion, caution, ration, reason, tradition, treason, 
unison, ransom. 

-ance, -ancy, -ence, -ency (L. -antia, -entia) : elegance, constancy, 
diligence, potency. 

-age (L. -aticum, -agium) : age, homage, tutelage, verbiage, sal- 
vage, average. 

-ty, -ity (L. -tatem, -itatem) : beauty, amity, enmity, disparity, 
purity, chsteity. 

-tnde (L. -tudo, -tudinem) : fortitude, habitude, desuetude, apti- 
tude, promptitude. 

-OUT (L. -or) : ardour, vigour, succour, colour, odour, honour, 
valour. 

-y (L. -ia) : misery, envy, perfidy, victory, history, glory, memory. 

-cy, -ce (L. -sia, -tia, -tium) : democracy ,i fancy,^ grace, essence, 
force, solace. 

-ice, -ess (L. -itia, -itium, -icium) : caprice, justice, avarice, 
cowardice, prejudice, vice, duress, distress, largess, prowess. 

-ure (L. -ura) : culture, verdure, censure, nature, stature, posture, 
closure. 

-e (L. -ium, -um, -a) : exile, profile (Ital. proJUo), homicide, 
regicide, price, praise, prestige, tone,^ tune,^ practice,^ rule. 

-86, -06 (L. -sus) : case, use, lapse, discourse, prose, verse, advice. 

3. Forming Concrete Names. 

ble, -bnle, -nle (L. -bula, -bulum, -ula) : stable, vestibule, ferule, 

table, gable.2 
-de, -ere (L. -culum [a], -crum) : vehicle, manacle, lucre, sepulchre, 
-ter, -tre (L. -trum) : cloister, monster, muster, spectre, theatre.^ 
-me, -m, -n (L. -men) : volume, legume, regime, crime, charm, 

realm, noun, leaven, 
-ment (L. -mentum) : ornament, instrument, pigment, argument, 

parliament. 

J^.B. — ^Often forming Abstract Nouns, especially with 
TeiUonic roots : enchantment, fulJUment. 

-ory (L. -orium) : repository, pillory, auditory, dormitory. 



' From the Greek through the French. 

' Celtic through the French ; Irish gahhal, Welsh gafl^ a fork, a gable. 

■ Greek through the French. 
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4. Forming Diminutives.^ 

-nle (li. -ulus, -ula, -ulum) : granule, animalcule, cupula, globule, 

tubule. 
-el, -le, -1 (L. -ulus [-a, -um], -alius, -alius, -illus) : label, libel, 

bowel, satchel, trowel, jewel, morsel, circle, castle, buckle, ^ 

pane-1 or pannel. 
-cle, -eel, -sel (L. -cuius [-a, -um], -cellus [-a, -um]) : corpuscle, 

article, particle, obstacle, tabernacle, parcel, damsel, vessel. 
-et, -let (origin unknown) : armlet, bullet, owlet, pocket, ticket, 

streamlet, rivulet (L. rivulus), brooklet. 

5. Forming Angmentatives ^ (generally). 

-con, -one, -on (Fr.) : balloon, saloon, trombone (Ital.), million, 
bullion. 

6. Forming CoUeetive or Generic Names. > 

-ery, -erie, -ry, -er, -ar (L. -aria, -aria) : nunnery, monastery, 
drapery, coterie, cavalry, river, gutter (guttae = drops). 
Grammar (from L. Latin grammaria, from gramma, a letter, 
Gk.). 

Hence the word grammar means letters as a whole, and especially 
torHten speech. 



Adjective Suffixes. 

Note. — Many of tbe following words were originally adjectives, 
but are now substantives. 

^ -al, -el (L. -alis) : legal, loyal, regal, royal, general, partial, 
channel, hotel. 
-an, -ane, -ain, -en (L. -anus, -anum) : human, humane, mban, 
urbane, mundane, profane, certain, mountain, mean, mizzen 
(medianits), sudden {suhitaneous), 
-aign, -eign, -ange (L. -aneus) : campaign, foreign, sovereign,^ 
strange (extraneus). 
— ar (L. -aris) : regular, particular, circular, angular, vulgar. 

* L. diminuerey to lessen. 

* L. augmentare, to enlarge. 

* " Sovereign " = " superior," and is from super. There was no L. equiv- 
alent adjective or noun. 
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-ary, -arions (L. -arins) : ordinary, culinary, salutary, various, 

vicarious. 
-ian (L. -ianus) : Italian, agrarian. Christian, unitarian, latitudi- 

narian. 
^ -ine, -im (L. -inus) : pristine, feminine, divine, pilgrim. 
^ -ant, -ent (L. imp. part, ending) : important, dormant, constant, 

fluent, patent, 
/^te, -ete, -eet, -ite, -ute, -te, -t (ending of L. perf. part, and 

adJR.) : ornate, separate, complete, discrete, discreet, recondite, 

polite, acute, mute, perfect, strict. 
-lie, -11, -eel, -le (L. -ilis) : hostile, fragile, civil, genteel, gentle, 

able (hahUis), 
^ -able, -ible, -ble (L. -abilis) : portable, durable, po&<iible, feeble, 

foible, 
-ic, -ique (L. -icus) : public, epic, poetic, unique, antique. 
-OUS, -ose (L. -osus = abounding in) : copious, famous, nervous, 

luxurious, precious, furious, curious, tortuous, perilous, jocose, 

globose. 
-Ons (L. -us) : anxious, barbarous, cautious, noxious, fatuous, 

industrious, 
/-acions (L. -ax, -acis) : audacious, sagacious, pertinacious, loqu- 
acious, 
-ory (L. -oris, -orius) : dilatory, amatory, cursory, illusory, sensory. 
-id (L. -idus) : fervid, turbid, humid, stupid, timid. 
^ -ive, -iff (L. -ivus) : captive, caitiff, plaintive, plaintiff, positive, 

primitive, 
-estrial, -estrian (L. -estris) : terrestrial, pedestrian, equestrian. 



Verb Suffixes. 

-ate (L. -atus of p. part.) : agitate, dictate, educate, conjugate, 
-ise, -ize (L. -izare. Fr. -iser. Gk. -izo) : criticise,^ organise,^ 

civilise.^ . 
-ish (L. -esco. Fr. -iss) : finish, perish, punish, cherish, flourish, 
-fy (L. -ficare. Fr. -fier = to make) : beautify, classify, justify, 

purify, clarify, terrify, testify, certify, magnify, verify. 

' Often spelt criticize, etc. " There was less demand for a Z in Saxon 
because the * was sounded as z ; yea, we iSnd S used as the representative 
of Z down to the fifteenth century. Nor is this letter anything more than 
a foreigner among us now." — Prof. Eablb, Philology of the English Tongue. 
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QaestioiLt. 1. Give the meaning of the following Latin prefixes: ab-^ 
atUe-, iti'f per-j snh-j svper-, trans-, vwe-. Illustrate by 
examples. 

2. Give Jive Latin sufl&xes used in forming Abstract Nouns, 

and give two nouns with each suffix. 

3. Write down ten, nouns which end in a Latin diminutive 

suffix. 

4. Underline the prefixes and suffixes in the following words, 

and give the meaning or use of each prefix and suffix: 
General, regular, anxious, important, inspiration, con- 
jugate. 

5. Point out the root in each of the followiijg words, and 

state the use of each suffix : Dictate, fertilise, floiirUh, 
classify. 



GEEEK FEEFIXES AlTD SUFFIXES. 

Greek Prefixes. 

a-, an- (not) : abyss, apathy, anodine, anarchy, anecdote. 

ampM- {on both sides, round) : amphibious, amphitheatre. 

ana- {up, again) : anatomy, analysis, analogy, anabaptist. 

anti- {against) : antithesis, antipathy, antidote, anti-climax. 

apo- {from, off) : apogee, aphelion, apology. 

arch-, -arohi, -arche {fo'st, chief) : archbishop, archangel, archi- 
tect, archetype. 

cata- {downy thoroughly) : cataract, catastrophe, catalogue, 
category. 

di-, dis- {two, in two, tunce) : disyllable or dissyllable, diphthong. 

dia- {through, among) : diameter, diatonic, dialogue, dialect, 
diagonal. 

em-, en- {in, on) : emphatic, empirical, enema, enthusiasin, 
endemic. 

endo- {within) : endogen, endosperm, endosmose. 

epi- {upon) : epigram, epitaph, epilogue, epidemic, epoch. 

60-, ex-, -exo {out, outside) : ecstasy, exodus, exogen. 

hyper- {over) : hyperbole, hypercritical, hyperborean. 

hypo- {under) : hypothesis, hypocrisy, hypothenuse, hyphen. 

meta- {among, after : implies change) : metaphor, metamorphosis, 
method (= a way after). 

pan-, panto- {aU) : panorama, pantomime, panacea. 

para- {beside) : paraphrase, paragraph, parable, parasite, paradox. 

peri- {round) : perimeter, periphery, period, peripatetic. 

pro- {before) : program, prologue, prophet, proscenium. 
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pros- (to, towards) : prosody, proselyte. 

proto- (first) : prototype, protomartyr, protoplasm. 

syn- {loith, together) : syntax, syllable, symbol, synchronous, 

synod, syndicate, 
eu- (weU) : euphony, eulogy, euphemism, evangelist. 

Greek Suffixes. 

-e: apostrophe, catastrophe, epitome, syncope, anemone, theme, 

scheme, epistle, 
-y ( = ta) : philosophy, allegory, melody, harmony, lethargy, 

monarchy, aristocracy, 
-ic, -tic : logic, arithmetic, aesthetic, physic(s), ethics, rhetoric, 
-sis, -sy, -86 (-oris): basis, emphasis, analysis, synthesis, ellipse. 



-sm : euphemism, criticism, schism, heroism, pleonasm. 

-isk: asterisk, obelisk. 

-te, -t (-Tiys) : apostate, comet, planet, patriot, acrobat, idiot. 

-arch {pder) : patriarch, monarch, oligarch, tetrarch. 

-ma, -m : diorama, drama, comma, rhythm, balsam, balm, chasm, 

dram, emblem, symptom, system, program, idiom, axiom, 
-st : sophist, gymnast, botanist, psychologist. 
-oid ( = like) : spheroid, deltoid, rhomboid, asteroid, 
-ter, -tre, -er : centre, meter, theatre, presbyter, leper. 
-iZ6 (verbs) : baptize, theorize, organize, sympathize, symbolize.^ 

Questions. 1. Give the meaning of the following Greek Prefixes : a-, a/»-, 
wnti'f dia-f aroh-y hyper-f hypo-y *y?i-, eu-jpara-, 
2. Give examples of OreeU words ending in -&, -^m, -archy 
-ma, -Mf 'Stf -oid, -y. 

' It is becoming customary to substitute the Saxon S for the Greek Z ; 
haptue, etc. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
THE ENGLISH VOCABULARY. 

TEXTTONIC WOEDS. ENGLISH BOOTS.' 

iV.J9.— All the Pronouxui, Prepositions, and Conjonctions, all the Adjectives 
of Irregular Comparison, the Numbers up to a Thousand, all the 
Auxiliary, Anomalons, and Strong Verbs, are of Teutonic (EDglish) 
origin. 

Words of Danish or Scandinavian origin are indicated by tlie 
letters (Sc). The rest are Pure English Words. 

1. Names of Farts of the Body, and of Bodily States, etc 



ankle 


eyebrow 


liver 


sigh 


arm 


eyelids 


lung 


sight (see) 


back 


eyelashes 


marrow 


sinew 


beard 


finger 


maw 


skin (Sc.) 


belly 


fist 


midriff 


skull (Sc.) 


bladder 


flesh 


mood (A.S. = 


soul 


blain (jsore) 


foot 


mindj/eeling) 


spittle 


blind 


forehead 


mouth 


tear 


blister 


hair 2 


nail 


teat 


blood 


hand 


neck 


tetter 


body 


head 


nipple 


thews 


bone 


heart 


noddle 


thigh 


bosom 


heel 


nose 


thirst 


brain 


hip 


nostril 


throat 


breast 


hunger 


qualm 


thumb 


breath 


ghost {^sovl) 


rib 


toe 


brow 


gum 


rickets 


tongue 


cheek (cheio) 


gut 


ridge ( = hack) 


tooth 


chin 


j^w 


right 


waist 


cripple 


kidney (Sc.) 


scab [hair) 


wart 


deaf 


knee^ 


shag (= rov^h 


weary 


dimple 


left 


shank 


wen 


dumb 


leg 


shin 


whiskers 


ear 


life 


shoulder 


will 


elbow 


limb 


sick 


wrinkle 


eye 


lip 


side 


wrist 



> The accompanying lists are composed of typical words, and are not exhaus- 
tive. Compounds and derivatives have been excluded except in special 
cases. For other Teutonic words, see Dutch and German words, p. 215, and 
doublets, p. 191. « g^ld is Celtic. « Knuckle is Celtic. 
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2. Names of Persons and of Domestic and Social Distinctions. 



boy (0. Low 


girl (0. 


Low 


maiden 


swain 


Ger.) 


Ger.) 




man 


thane 


bride 


God 




monger 


thrall (Sc.) 


broker 


groom ( = 


^mam) 


mother 


tinker 


brother 


gossip 




name 


ward 


child 


guest 




outlaw (Sc.) 


wedlock 


churl 


guild 




queen 


Welsh ( = 


club (Sc.) 


husband 


reeve 


foreigners) 


crew (Sc.) 


huzzy 




scoundrel 


wench 


crowd 


kin 




sheriff 


widow 


daughter 


kith 




sister (Sc.) 


wife 


dwMf 


king 




son 


wight ( = crea- 


earl 


knave 




son ] ?^^ = 
I bereave 


ture) 


elf 


knight 




witch 


father 


lad 




Yankee (Sc.) 


fellow 


lady 




steward 


yeoman 


foe 


lass 




smith 


youth 


folk 


lord 








3. Names of 


Articles of Dress, etc. 




band' 


fall 




hood 


sleeve 


bow 


gear 




hose 


stocking 


braid 


girdle 




kirtle 


tie 


breeches 


glove 




scarf 


weed 


breeks 


gore {triangvlcur 


seam 


tuck (0. Low 
Ger.) 


buckle 


piece) 




shirt (Sc.) 


comb 


hat 




shoe 


wimple 


cuff 


hem^ 


; skirt (Sc.) 


wrap 


4. Names of 


Natural and Physical Phenome 


na. 


bank 


chill 




eddy (Sc.) 


ford 


bourn, burn 


cliff 




fallow 


frost 


{stremn) 


cloud 




fen 


gale(Sc.) 


beck(Sc.) 


dale 




field 


glade 


blast 


dam 




fire 


gleam 


brand {burning 


day 




flake (Sc.) 


ground 


stick) 


dew 




flood (flcrw) 


hail 


brook 


drizzle 




foam 


haven 


bubble- 


earth 




fog (Dan.) 


haze 



* Pleat is French, gusset is Italian, lace is French, brooch and pin (L. 
pinna t a feather) are Latin. 
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heath 


night 


sky (Sc.) 


water 


heaveQ 


park 


snow 


weald 


hohu {an islet) 


pond 


squall (Sc.) 


weather 


ice 


rain 


star 


welkin 


wland(A.S.-i^) 


rime (Aoar/ro««) 


storm 


well 


land 


rock 


sun 


wilderness 


lea {meadow) 


ripple 


surf 


wind 


Hght 


scar(= rocA;,^.) 


sward {green 


wood 


lightning 


sea 


turf) 


world 


mere {lake) 


shade 


thaw 




mist 


shaw {thicket) 


thimder 


Direction : 


moon 


shoal (Sc.) 


tide 


north, south, 


moor 


shore 


turf 


east, west. 


mould 


shower 


twilight 




5. Names of 


Plants, Trees, and Vegetable Products. 


apple 


charlock 


hemlock 


root (Sc.) 


ash 


clover 


holly 


sap 


aspen 


cluster 


hollyhock 


seed 


bark (Sc.) 


corn 


holt {a wood) 


sheaf 


barley 


cowslip 


honeysuckle ^ 


sloe 


beech 


cranberry 


hull {husk) 


spray (Sc.) 


berry 


crop 


hurst (a wood) 


stalk 


bilberry 


daisy 


husk 


stem 


birch 


ear 


ivy 


stock 


blade 


elder 


kernel 


straw 


bloom 


elm 


leaf 


tare 


blossom 


fern 


lime {linden) 


teasel 


bole 


fir 


Ung {heath, Sc.) 


tree 


bough 


flag (Sc.) 


madder 


walnut 


bower 


fla,x 


mistletoe 


weed 


brake {biosh) 


garlic 


moss 


wheat 


bracken {fern) 


gorse 


nettle 


whorl 


bramble 


grass 


nut 


willow 


briar 


groundsel 


oak 


witchelm 


broom 


harebell 


oats 


woad 


budO) 


haulm 


orchard 


wood 


bulrush 


hay 


oxlip 


wort 


bunch (Sc.) 


hazel 


pith 


wriick{seaweed) 


burr, bur 


haw 


reed 


yarrow 


bush 


heath 


rind 


yew 


catkin 


hedge 








» I£oj?i 


s Dutch. 
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6. Hames of Tnanimate Objects, Materials, etc. 



ale 


corn 


hub 


stool 


angle {fish 


cot 


hull {of ship) 


sword 


hook) 


crumb 


iron 


tar 


barm 


cruse 


lead 


threshold 


bam 


dole 


loaf 


t\amh\e{thumh) 


barrow 


door 


needle 


thong 


(mound) 


down {on peach) 


oar 


thorp {village) 


barrow {wheel- 


draught 


oath 


timber 


harrow) 


dray {draw) 


ore 


tin 


bed 


eaves 


patch (0. Low 


tip 


beer 


file 


Ger.) 


token 


bier 


film 


raft (Sc.) 


toll 


boat 


fee {feoh = 


rafter 


tool 


bolster 


cattle) 


rag 


top 


borough 


foam 


ring 


tram (Sc.) 


bottle 


fold {for sheep) 


roof 


trap 


bowl 


froth (Sc.) 


salt 


trash (Sc.) 


brass 


gew-gaw 


sheet 


waia^ 


bread 


glass 


shield 


ware {m^er- 


bridge 


goad 


shilling 


chandise) 


brim 


gold 


shire 


warp 


brimstone 


gossamer 


shoddy 


weapon 


brine 


grist 


silver 


web 


brink (Sc.) 


grit 


slop. 


wedge 


bristle 


groats 


slope {incline) 


weir {a dam) 


broom 


haft 


snare 


wharf 


broth 


hammer 


soap 


wheel 


brush 


harp 


sop 


whit {particle) 


bucket 


harrow 


spade 


whorl 


bulwark (Se.) 


hasp 


spangle 


wire 


bundle 


hell 


spear 


wish 


cake 


hoard 


speech 


wood 


can {vessel) 


hob 


starch 


woof 


chaff 


hole 


stead {home- 
stead) 


wool 


chip 


home 


word 


cinder 


hone 


steak (Sc.) 


yam 


clay 


honey 


steel 


yeast 


cloth 


hoop 


steeple 


yoke {ofoocen) 


coal 


house 


stone 


yo]k{ofegg) 




» Waggon 


I is Dutch. 
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7. Abstractions and (Generalisations. 



anger (Sc.) 


gospel (spell = 


news^ 


trade 


awe 


story) 


ruth (Sc.) 


truce 


bliss 


guilt 


sham 


tryst 


care 


hap (chance, Sc.) 


shame 


want 


craft (skin) 


harm 


sheen {splen- 


wassail 


din 


havoc 


dour) 


wealth 


doom 


hire 


slang (Sc.) 


while 


feud 


hope 


sloth 


whim 


freak 


hurry 


sooth (truth) 


wile 


fright 


life 


sorrow 


wit 


game 


lore 


speed (= success) 


witness 


glee 


lust 


spell (story) 


woe 


gloom 


need 


throe 


wrath 


8. Names of 


Periods of Time 


^ 




A^xrr^ 


Lammas (Aug. 


summer 


Wednesday 




1) 


Saturday . 


(Woden)^ 




Lent {= Spring) 


(Saetern) « 


week 




Monday (moon) 


Sunday (sun) 


Whitsun 




month 


time 


winter 




morn 


Thursday 


year 


i 


morrow 


(Thor)^ 


yesterday 




night 


Tnesd8iy(Tiwy 


yore 




spring 




Yule 


f 


Colonrs. 








dye 


hue 


wan (coUnurlm) 




green 


red 


white 




grey 


sallow ( — poky 


yellow 




fair 


v)an) 






1 hoar ( = white) 




! 


n 


slation of Fr. 7iouve 


lie 9. New is an Er 


glish word. 


I 


or the goddess of Ic 


)ve. 




a 


tin. 






;j 


sponds to the L. Sat 


urnvs, Saturn. 




U 


hunevj thunder, but 


confused with Tho 


r, which is Sc, and 


a 


ning. 






( 


)f war. 






I 


m, identified. with I 


J. Mercurim. 
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10. Terms Eelatmg to Qnantity. 



acre 


foot 


rood 


stone 


boot {to hoot = 


half 


scant (Sc.) 


tiny 


to the good) 


heap {a crowd) 


score 


wee (Sc.) 


broad 


hundredweight 


shallow (Sc.) 


whole 


bulk (Sc.) 


long 


share 


wide 


deal {part) 


narrow 


short 


weight 


deep 


pole 


step 


yard 


fathom 


rod 







F.B, — The numbers one, two, three, etc., up to a thousand are 
pure Eng^lish words. 



11. Terms denoting Qualities (Adjectives of Quality). 



brand-new 


fresh 


loose 


stern 


bitter 


giddy 


mad 


stiff 


bHthe 


glad 


naked 


still 


bright 


good^ 


nasty (Sc.) 


strong 


busy 


great 


neap {low) 


stubborn 


buxom {oblig- 


greedy 


odd (Sc.) 


sulky 


ing, tractable) 


grim 


old 


swarthy 


chary 


grisly 


quick 


sweet 


cheap 


gruff (Sc.) 


i-ash (Sc.) 


tame 


cold 


hale 


raw 


tight (Sc.) 


cool 


halt 


rich 


tough 


dank (Sc.) 


hard 


right 


true 


dead 


heavy 


skittish (Sc.) 


uncouth 


dear 


high 


slack 


wary 


dizzy 


holy 


small 


weak (Sc.) 


dry 


hot 


smooth 


wet 


fast 


husky 


sore 


whole 


fat 


keen 


sour 


wicked 


fell {cruet) 


kind 


stale (Sc.) 


wild 


fond (Sc.) 


lewd 


stalwart 


wistful 


foul 


limp 


stark 


wrong 


free 


Hthe 


steep 


young 


» Bad 


is Celfcic. Pretty i 


s also Celtic, nice is 


Latin. 
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12. Haines of Animals and Birds, etc. 




adder 


drake 


hound 


snipe (Sc.) 


ant 


drone 


bumblebee 


sow 


assi 


duck 


kid (Sc.) 


sparrow 


bear 


earwig 


kine 


spider ^ 


beaver 


eel 


kite 


stag 


bee 


eiderduck (Sc.) 


kitten 


starling 


beetle 


elk 


lark 


steer 


bird 


emmet 


ling(>^) 


stickleback 


boar 


filly 


louse 


stoat (Sc.) 


buck 


finch 


mare 


stork 


buU 


fish 


mole 


swallow 


butterfly 


flea 


moth 


swan 


calf 


fluke 


mouse 


swift 


carp 


fly 


narwhal (Sc.) 


swine 


cat 


foal 


nightingale 


tadpole 


chaffinch 


fowl 


otter 


teal (a bird) 


chicken 


fox 


ousel {a thrush) 


throstle 


chough (a bird) 


frog 


owl 


thrush 


cock 


gander 


ox 


tick 


cockchafer 


gnat 


periwinkle 


titlark 


cod 


goat 


pig 


titmouse 


colt 


goose 


pike 


toad 


coney (rabbit) 


goshawk 


rat 


vixen 


corncrake 


greyhound (Sc.) 


raven 


wah'us (Sc. 


cow 


grub 


reindeer (Sc. 


and Dn.) 


crab 


hake (Sc.) 


and E.) 


wasp 


crane 


halibut 


roach 


weasel 


crow 


hare 


roe (fern, deer) 


weevil (a beetle 


cur (Sc.) 


hart 


rook \brett8t) 


wether 


daw 


hawk 


ruddock {red - 


whale 


deer 


heifer 


sheep 


whelk 


doe 


hen 


slow-worm 


whelp 


dog 


herring 


slug 


wolf 


dormouse 


hornet 


snail 


worm 


dove 


horse 


snake 


wren 


13. Terms us 


ed in describing 


Animals, etc. 




bill 


brood 


cud 


fell {skin) 


bleat 


callow (UTir 


den 


fin 


bloater (Sc.) 


fledged) 


^E^ 


fleece 


blubber 


caw 


fat 


flock 


bone 


claw 


feather 


fodder 


»J 


Donkey is Celtic. 


« Sprat is Dui 


X5h. 
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food 

fry (young Jish, 

Sc.) 
gristle 
hatch 
herd 
hive 
hoof 



horn roe {8pawn,Sc,y stud (of horses) 

lair I roost sty 

lean j scale swarm 

litter(6rooc?,Sc.) shell ! tail 



mongrel 

milk 

nest 

nit (egg of louse) 



snout 
stall 
steed 
sting 



team 

tit (horsey Sc.) 

tusk 

wool 



14. Words denoting Actions. Weak Verbs. 
N,B, — All the Strong verbs except take (Sc.) are pure English 
words. 



answer 

ask 

bark 

bask(Sc.)i 

behave 

bewitch 

bleach 

bloom 

borrow 

botch (patch) 

box (blowy to 

fight) 
braid (weave) 
brew 
brook (put up 



build (Sc.) 

bulge (Sc.) 

burrow 

bury 

busk (Sc.)2 

bustle (Sc.) 

cackle 

call 

carp (Sc.) 

carve 

cast (Sc.) 

caterwaul 

caw 

champ 



char (to work) 
intermittently 
char (to part 

bum) 
chat, chatter 
chew 
chide 

chink (jingle) 
choke 
chop 

chuck (as a hen) 
chuckle 
con ( = inquire 

into) 
coo 

cuddle 

deal (apportion) 
dip 

doze (Sc.) 
drain 
drag 
dread 
drench 
dribble 
drip 

drone (hum) 
drop 
drown 
drudge 
dry 



dwindle 


hush 


eke (augment) 


jaunt 


fare 


jerk 


ferry 


ken 


fester 


kill 


fold 


list (please) 


follow 


love 


frame 


low (bellow) 


fret 


lower (frown) 


glare 


lurch 


glitter 


mar 


glow 


moot (discuss) 


gore (to pierce) 


quell 


gi-ab 


quoth 


grin 


scathe (harm) 


gripe 


scuffle (Sc.) 


groan 


shatter 


grope 


shove 


grovel 


shuffle (Sc.) 


grub 


slit 


grunt 


slouch (Sc.) 


guess (Sc.) 


slumber 


hate 


smack (taste) 


hap (Sc.) 


smell 


harry 


smoke 


hiss 


snap 


hop 


snatch 


hover 


sneak 


hug (Sc.) 


sneer (Sc.) 


hunt 


sneeze 



* Icelandic, hatha 8ik, to bathe oneself. 
^ Icelandic, h'&a^ to prepare, Hh oneself. 
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sniff (Sc.) 


titter 


warp (berul) 


winnow 


snore 


tout 


wash 


wipe 


soothe 


twinkle 


1 watch 


wish 


spell 


waddle 


j wave 


wag (Sc.) 


sprinkle 


wade 


k wed 


woo 


sully walk 


' weigh 


wreathe 


swoon ^ 


wane 


, weld (Swed.) 


yearn 


tarry 


war 


welter {wallow, 


yell 


tickle 


warble 


roll abotU) 


yelp 


tie 


ward 


whet {sharpen) 


yield 


tingle 


warn 






15. Anglo-Saxon or English 


Words entering into Geographical 


Names. 









ac, an oak : Acton, Ackworth. 

ash, the ash tree : Ashton, Ash- 
worth, [fleet. 

beam, a tree : Bampton, Beam- 

boroogh, bnrgh, bury, a fort, 
waUedtovm: Middlesborough, 
Edinburgh, Bury. 

bottom, low ground: Eams- 
bottom. 

bonrn, bnrn, a well, stream : 
Holbom, Eastbourne. 

brad, broad : Brad ford , Bradfield . 

den,ava^e2/: Tenterden,Walden. 

der, a deer : Derby, Derwent, 
Durham. 

fleet, a ditch y shallow channel : 
Ebbsfleet, Wainfleet, Fleet- 
street. 

ford, a ford or passage : Oxford, 
Dartford. 

gat, a goat : Gatley, Gatcomb. 

gos, a goose : Gosport, Gosfield. 

ham, a village : Rotherham, 
Hampton. 

haw, hay, a hedge : Ha worth, 
Hayes. 

holt, a wood: Holton, Bamsholt. 

hurst, a wood : Penshurst, 
Ashurst. 



hyth, a port, shore: Hythe, 
Rotherhithe. 

ing, pasture, meadow : Beading, 
Worthing. 

low, hlaew, a hill: Sidlaw, 
Hounslow. 

mere, a lake, marsh: Winder- 
mere, Morton. 

ness, a headland : Fumess, 
j Dungeness. 

steady /Hampstead. 

stock ( a I Stoke, Woodstock. 
. iplace\ Chepstow, Felix- 

/ \ SuOW. 

scrob, a shrub : Shrewsbury, 

Shropshire. 
Stan, a stone : Stanley, Staines, 

Stanton. 
thorp, a village: Grimsthorpe, 

Ravensthorpe. 
waer, an enclosure : Wareham, 

Warwick. [wall. 

'WtBXh, foreigner : Wales, Corn- 
Woden, the A.S, god : Wednes- 

bury, Wansbeck. 
wold, a wood, also open country : 

Weald, Cotswold. 
worth, a village : Kenilworth, 

Walworth, Isleworth. 



* Talk is the only Lithuanian word in our language, 
by the Danes. 



It was introduced 
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16. Scandinavian Words entering into (Geographical Names. 



beck, a brook : Beckford, Wans- 

by, a town: Grimsby, Tenby, 

Appleby, 
dal, a valley : Kendal, Dalston. 
ey, an island : Orkney, Sheppey. 
fell, a rocky hill: Sea Fell, 

Wansfell. 
force, a waterfall : Scale Force, 

Barrow Force, 
ford, forth, firth, frith, an in- 
let : Chelmsford, Carnforth, 

Winfrith, Holmfirth. 
garth, gard, an enclosure: 

Telgarth, Arkengarthdale, 

Fishguard, 
gill, a ravine, chasm : Gilsland, 

Howgill FeU. 
holm, an island : Arkholme, 

Holm wood. 



kirk, church : Ormskirk, Kirk- 
dale. 

scar, scarth, a steep rock : Scar- 
borough, ScarclifiF. 

skip, a ship : Skipton, Skipsea. 

tarn, a pool : Longhi-igg-Tarn, 
Flat-Tarn. 

thing, ting, ding, a meeting: 
Tingrith, Dingley. 

thorp, throp, drop, a village : 
Althorpe, Brookthrop, Soul- 
drop, fliorp-Thewles. 

toft, a small field : Langtoft, 
Lowestoft. 

wick, wich, wig, a creek, hay, 
or salt pit : Alnwick, Droit- 
wich. North wich, Wigton. 

with, a wood : Withcote (cote = 
enclosure), Langwith. 



17. Tjrpioal Scandinavian Words. ^ 



anger 


hansel 


meek 


slouch 


cast 


hap 


ransack 


swain 


cow (dishearten) 
egg (to urge) 

flat 


hit 

husband 
hustings 
ill 


scrap 
scrape 
shallow- 
skill 


take 
thrall 

thrift 
tidings 


flit 


irk 


skin 


ugly 


gain 

ffUSt 


kid 


8ky 


want 



WOEDS INTEODITCED FEOM THE CELTIC- 

1. Celtic Geographical Names. 

Names of Eivers. Avon, Ouse, Esk, Thames, Severn, Trent, etc. 
Hills. Malvern, Grampians, Cheviot, Chiltern, Helvellyn, etc. 
Islands. Wight, Man, Mull, Bute, Arran, Ore (Orkney). 
Connties. Kent, Devon, York, Dorset. 
Towns. Penrith, Caerleon, Liverpool, Carlisle, London. 

* The following thirty-three words have the united authority of Prof. Skeat 
and Prof. Earle. They were introduced by the Danes and Nm-thvien. 
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2. Celtic Words entering into Geographical Names. 



Aber, river motUh : Aberdeen. 
Ard, high: Lizzard, Ardna- 

murchan. 
Bal, a village : Balmoral 
Ben, pen, a mou/rUain : Ben 

Nevis. 
Blair, a clearing : Blair Gowrie. 
Brae, r<yiigh grotmd : Braemar. 
Caer, a port : Caerleon. 
Coombe, a valley : Ilfracombe, 

Cumberland. 



Dnn, a hill : Dunkeld, N.Downs. 

Inch, an island : Inchcape. 

Inver, river mouth : Inverness. 

Kill, a chapel, a cell : Inchkill, 
loolmkill. 

Lin, a pool : Linton, London.^ 

Llan, a sacred enclosure : Llan- 
gollen. 

Strath, a broad valley : Stratli- 
clyde. 

Tre, a town : Oswestry. 



3. Typical Celtic Words. 






(a) Direct from Celts. 


(b) Through 


Norman-Fr< 


basket 


crock 


barrel 


harness 


boast 


( pitcher)* 


basin 


mitten 


boisterous 


dad 


bribe 


pot 


bran 


darn 


car 


rogue 


brock (badger)* 


flimsy 


cart 


ribbon 


clout* 


glen 


dagger 


varlet 


cockle (weed) 


maggot 


gravel 


vassal 


coracle 


mattock* 


gown 




cradle* 


pool* 






crag 


whin (gorse) 






4 


• In use in English in the Saxon Period. 


(c) Recent additions. 




bannock (a 


cake) claymore 


plaid 


bard 


fiUibeg 


pony 


bog 


flannel 


shamrock 


brogue 


g^g 


slogan 


clan 


pit 


)roch 


whiskey 



WOEDS DERIVED FROM THE LATIN. 
1. Latin words introduced daring the Roman occupation, 
castra, a camp ; found in names of military stations, as Chester, 

Winchester. 
colonia, a colony ; as in Colchester, Lincoln. 
pons, a bridge ; as in Pontef ract. 
portus, a harbour ; as in Portsmouth, Bridport. 
strata, a paved way ; as in Watling Street, Stratford, Streatham. 

* Zlyn, a pool ; dinaSf a hill or town : the town by the pool (Thames). 
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2. Latin words introdnoed with Christianity during the Saxon 
Period. 

^tar) cloister feast porch 

BTK creed mass -^re^^ 

caudle cross pagan - saint,, 

chapter disciple pall Shnne 

Oreek words which entered the language di 
le period. y 

\alms clerk .jliartyr priest 

deacon ^ minster psalm 

heretic . (monasterium) psalter 

hymn y monk synod 



3. Typical HormaiuAreneh words. 

"To the !Nc)rmaiis we owe most of the terms pertaining to 
feudalism and wa^the church, the law, and the chase." ^ 

Feudal and/MiUtary Terms. Aid, arms, armour, assault, 
banner, baro^ battl^ buckler, captain, chivalry, challenge, duke, 
fealty, fiefy gallant, hauberk, homage, lance, mail, march, soldier, 
tallage, ti^ncheon, tournament, vassal. 

lesiastical Terms. i^JitarjxBible, baptism, ceremony, devo- 
f liar, homily, idolati77 interdict, piety, |)enance, prayer, 
greaclK relic, religion, sermon, scandal, sacrifice^ saini^ tonsure. 

Legal Terms. Assize, attorney, case, cause, chancellor, court, 
dower, damages, estate, (f^ felony, fine, judge, jury, mulct, 
parliament, plaintiff, plea, plead, statute, sue, tax, ward.^ 

Terms relating to the Chase. Bay, brace, chase, couple, copse, 
course, covert, falcon, forest, leash, leveret, mews, quarry, reynard, 
rabbit, tiercet, venison. 

Social and Oaming Terms.^ Juggler, jape, jangle, ravin, 
ribaldry, villain, revelry, dice, ace, deuce, chance, hazard, jeopardy. 

Theological and Moral Terms.^ Charity, faith, grace, mercy, 
peace. 

* Dr. Morris, English Accidence, The above examples are giyen by 
Dr. Morris. 
^ Prof. Earle, Philology qf the JStiglish Tongue, 
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Examples of Duplicate Words or Diglottisms. ^ 

At the time of Chaucer " words ran much in couples, the one 
being English and the other French ; and it is plain that the 
habit was caused by the bilingual state of the population." ^ 



Act and deed. 
Captive and thi'oll (Sc.). 
Head and chief. 
Head and front. 
Uncouth and strange. 



Nature and kind. 
Mirth (C.) and jollity. 
Steadfast and stable. 
Ways and means. 
Truth and honom*. 



The word in italics is Teutonic (except mirth, which is of Celtic 
origin) ; the other noun is Norman-French. 

4. Examples of Latin Doublets. 



Cadence 


Chance 


(L. L. cadentia). 


Captive 


Caitiff 


(L. captivum). 


Conception 


Conceit 


(L. conceptionem). 


Corpse 


Corps 


(L. corpus). 


Defect 


Defeat 


iJj. defectum). 


Faction 


Fashion 


(L. factionejii). 


Fact 


Feat 


(L. factum). 


♦Fidelity 


Fealty 
Faithfulness 


(L. fidelitatem). 


Fragile 


Frail 


{L.fragilem). 


Hospital 


Hotel 


(L. L. hospitale). 


*Legal 


Loyal \ 
Leal J 


(L. legalem). 


Major 


Mayor 


(L. maji/rem). 


Mint 


Money 


(L. moneta). 


Nutriment 


Nourishment 


(L. nutrimentum). 


Oration 


Orison 


(L. orationsm). 


Particle 


Parcel 


(L. particula). 


Pauper 


Poor 


CL. pauperem). 
(L. persecutum). 


Persecute 


Pursue 


Potion 


Poison 


{L. potionem). 


Pungent 


Poignant 


^L. pu7igentem). 


Quiet 


Coy 
* A Latin Triplet. 


(L. quietum). 



* Not to be confused with douhltts, which are pairs of words from a 
common source. 

* Prof. Eaiie, Philology of the English Tongue. 
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Rational 


Eeasonable 


(L. ratio). 


Secure 


Sure 


(L. secui^m). 


Senior 


Sir- 


(L. aeniorem). 


State 


Estate 


(L. statum). 


Tract 


Trait 


(L. tractum). 


Tradition 


Treason 


(L. traditionem). 



By way of comparison it is convenient to insert here- 
Examples of Greek Doublets. 



Diamond 

Balm 

Blame 

Fancy 

Phantom 

Priest 

Palsy 

Slander 



Adamant 

Balsam 

Blaspheme 

Phantasy 

Phantasm 

Presbyter 

Paralysis 

Scandal 



(Gk. adainanta). 
(Gk. balsamon). 
(Gk. hlasphemein), 
(Gk. phantasia). 
(Gk. phcmtasma), 
(Gk. preshuterori). 
(Gk. paralysis). 
(Gk. scandalon). 



Examples of Teutonic Doublets. 



Ant, emmet (E.). 

Briar, furze (E.). 

Cud, quid (E.). 

Deal, dole [Noun] (E.). 

Deep (E.), dimple (Sc.), dingle 

(Sc.). 
DeU (Du.), dale (Sc.).i 
Evil (E.), ill (Sc.). 
Fat, vat (E.). 

Flake, flag (stone), flaw (Sc). 
Fro (Sc.), from (E.). 
Hale (Sc.), whole (E.). 
Heap (E.), hope 2 (Du.). 
Kith, kit 3 (E.). 
Listen (E.), lurk (Sc.). 
Mash, mess (E. or Sc.). 
Morrow, mom (F.). 



Naught, nought, not (E.). 
Neither, nor (E.). 
Of, off (E.). 
Outer, utter (E.). 
Peer, pry (0. L. G.). 
Rear (E.), raise (Sc). 
Road (E.), raid (Sc) 
Saddle, settle (E.). 
Saw (E.), saga (Sc). 
Shirt, skirt (Sc). 
Sweep, swoop (E.). 
Tight (Sc), taut (Dan.). 
Tithe, tenth (E.). 
To, too (E.). 
Troth, truth (E.). 
Whit, wight (E.). 
Wold, weald (E.). 
Wreck, wrack, rack (E.). 



DM7ie, down (a Celtic doublet). 
In the phrase, " a forlorn hope." 
In the phrase, " the whole kit.'' 
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LATIV EOOTS AND DEBIYAXIYES. 

Pronunciatioti -are, like -airy or -ary in "Mary." 

-ere, „ -eerie or -ery in "query," 

-ere, „ -ery in "grocery." 

-ire, „ -try in "wiry." 

ArranyemerU The roots are divided into numbered groups of 
ten, one or more of which may be set as an 
and exercise. Each exercise consists of three 

parts: — 

Exerdsea. 1. The roots and derivatives are to be committed 
to memory. 

2. The derived words should be separated into at 

least two parts, viz., root and prefix, root 
and suffix, or two roots ; and the meaning 
of each constituent or part should be given. 

3. At least one other word should be derived from 

each root and supplied by the student. 

N,B, — For a first course it would be a good plan to attempt 
only the numbered lines (1, 2, 3, etc.), taking ten at a time. 



1. Abolere, to abolish: aboli- 
tion, abolitionist. 

Acer, sharp'; addllS, sour\ 
acerbns, bitter : acrid, 
acrimony, acid, acerbity. 

Acaere, to sharpen, aoutus, 
sharp : acute, acumen, 
ague. 

Adjutare, toom^^: adjutant, 
co-ad jutor, aid. 

Adolescere, to grow up, p.p. 
adultns: adolescent, adult. 

Aedes, a building: edifice, 
edify. 

AequuSje^t^o/: equal, equity, 
equivocate. 

Aestimare, to value: esti- 
mate, esteem, aim. 

Aestns, the tide : estuary. 

Aeviun, on age: coeval, 
longevity. 



2. Ager, a field: agriculture, 
agrarian. 
Agere, to do; actus, done: 
agent, act. 
Agitate, navigate, agile, 
actaaL 

Alius, other; alienus, atw- 
ther*8 ; alter, the other of 
two : alien, alias, alibi, 
alter, alternate. 

Alere, to nourish: aliment, 
alimony. 

Altus, high, deep: altitude, 
exaltation. 

Ambulare, to walk: amble, 
preamble. 

Amare, to love; amioiu, 
friend; amor, love: ama- 
tory, amity, amicable, 
inimical, amour. 

AmoBnus, pleasa^nt : amenity. 
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Ampins, large: ample, am- 
plitude, amplify. 

Andlla, a maidservant : 
ancillary. 

3. Angere, to choke^ distress: 

anger, anxious. 

Angalns, a comer: angle, 
triangle, rectangle. 

Anima, breath, life ; animus, 
the mind: animate, ani- 
mal, unanimous. 

Annnlus, a ring: annular 
(eclipse, etc). 

Annas, a year: annual, 
perennial, anniversary. 

Antiqnns, old : antique, anti- 
quary, antiquated. 

Aperire, to open: aperient, 
aperture, April. 

Appellare, to call upon: 
appeal, appellation. 

Aptns, Jitted: apt, adapt, 
adept, inept. 

Aqua, water : aqueous, aqua- 
tic, aquarium. 

4. Arbiter, a/n wmpire : arbiter, 

arbitrate* arbitrary. 
Arbor, a tree: arbour, abo- 

real, arborescent. 
Arcns, a how: archer, arc, 

arch. 
Ardere, arsum, to hum: 

ardent, ardour, arson. 
Arena, sand : arena (floor of 

Koman amphitheatre). 
Argentnm, silver : argent, 

argentic. 
Argnere, to prove: argue, 

argument. 
Arma, fittings: arms, arm- 
oury, army. 
Arare, to ploibgh: arable 

(comp. Teut. ear). 
Ars, artis, skill : art, artifice, 

inert. 



5. Artns, a joint : articulation, 

article. 

Asper, rough : asperity, 
exasperate, raspberry 

(Teut.). 

Andax, hold: audacity, au- 
dacious. 

Andire, to hear: auditor, 
audible, audience. 

Angere, to increase : aug- 
ment, auction, author. 

Anris, an ear: aurist, auri- 
cle, auricular. 

Anrum, gold: aureole, auri- 
ferous. 

Anspex, a taker of omens: 
auspice, auspicious. 

Anxilium, help : auxiliary. 

Avams, greedy : avarice, 
avidity. 

6. Bellum, war: belligerent, 

rebel. 

Bene, well: benefit, bene- 
volence, benefactor. 

Bibere, to drink: imbibe, 
imbibition, bibulous. 

Brevis, short : brevity, brief, 
abbreviate. 

Caballns, a horse: cavalry, 
cavalcade, chivalry. 

Cadere, to fall; oasuB^fallm : 
case, casual. 

Cadence, accident, occasion, 
Occident, decay. 

Csedere, to cut ; osesns, cut : 
incision, concise. 

Decide, suicide, regicide, 
precise, excise, 

Calcnlns, a pebble : calculate, 
incalculable. 

Calor, heat: caloric, calori- 
meter. 

Campns, afield : camp, cam- 
paign, encamp. 
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7. Candere, to shine; oandere, 

to set on fire: candid, 

candle, candidate, incense, 

incendiary. 
Canalis, a trench: canal, 

channel. 
Canna, a reed : cane, canon, 

canister (a reed basket). 
Canere, to sing, to sound: 

accent, incentive. 
CsJitBXef to sing (ireq,): cant, 

chant, canto, precentor. 
Capillns, hair : capillary, 

capillarity. 
Capere, to take; oaptos, 

taken: captive, capture. 

Capacity, perception, anti- 
cipate, except, susceptible. 

Caput, the head: capital, 
captain, chapter, precipice. 

Career, a prison: incar- 
cerate. 

Cardo, a hinge : cardinal. 

8. Carmen, a song: enchant- 

ment, charm. 
Caro, oamis, flesh: carnal, 

incarnate, carnival. 
Cams, dear : caress, charity, 

cherish. 
Castns, pure, clean: chaste, 

chastise, incest. 
Causa, a cause: causation, 

excuse, accuse. 
Cavere, to take care : caution, 

precautionary. 
Cavus, hollow : cave, concave, 

excavation. 
Cedere, to go, yield ; cessns, 

yielded: cede. 

Accede, secede, precede, 
proceed, recede, succeed, 
access, cease, intercede, 
ancestor, antecedent, pre- 
cedent, incessant, retro- 



Celeber, frequented: cele- 
brate, celebrity. 

Censere, to judge : censure, 
censor. 
9. Centrum, centre: concen- 
tratei eccentric. 

Centum, a hundred: cent, 
century, centenary. 

Cemere, to distinguish, to 
separate ; p.p. eretus : 
discern, discrete, dis- 
creet, decree, secret. 

Certus, resolved : certain, 
certificate, ascertain. 

Charta, paper : charter, 
chart, cartoon. 

Cingere, to gird: precinct, 
succinct, cincture. 

Circus, a circle: circulate, 
semicircle, circuit. 

Citare, to call, rouse: cite, 
incite, recite. 

Civis, a citizen : civic, 
civility, civilise. 

Clamare, to shout: claim, 
exclaim, clamour. 
10. dams, &n^A^,o^r: clarify, 
declare, clarion. 

Classis, an assembly : class, 
classic, classify. 

Claudere, to shut: close, 
include, clause. 

Exclude, preclude, recluse, 
cloister. 

Clemens, mildi clemency, 
inclement. 

Clinare, to bend, to lean: 
incline, decline. 

Clivus, a slope: acclivity, 
declivity, proclivity. 

Coelebs, unmarried : celi- 
bacy, celibate. 

Coelum, heaven : 
ceiling. 
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Colere, to till: cultivate, 
culture, colony. 

Color, colour : coloration, 
discolour. 
11. Comes, a companion : count, 
concomitant. 

Commodns, conveniefifU: com- 
modious, commodity. 

Communis, common: com- 
munity, excommunicate. 

Connivere, to wink : con- 
nive, connivance. 

CopiEL, plenty: copious, copy, 
cornucopia. 

Copulare, to join : copula, 
a bond : copulative. 

Coqsudrty to cook: decoction, 
concoct, biscuit, kitchen. 

Cor, cordis, the heart: cor- 
dial, accord, discord. 

Core, courage, concord, 
record. 

Corona, a wreath, garlai\d : 
crown, corolla. 
Coroner, coronet, corona- 
tion, corollary. 

Corpus, the body: corpse, 
corps, incorporate. 

Corset, corporal, corpu- 
lent, corpuscle. 

12. Cras, to-morrow: procras- 
tination. 
Credere, to believe : credit, 
creed, credulous. 
Credible, creditor, cre- 
dence, credulity. 

Creare, to produce : create, 
creator, recreation. 

Crescere, to grow : crescent, 
increase, recruit. 

Accrue, concrete, incre- 
ment, excrescence. 

Crimen, fa/ult, accusation: 
criminal, recrimination. 



Cmdus, raw : crude, cruel. 

Crux, cruois, a cross: cru- 
sade, crucifix. 

Cnbare, enmbere, to lie 
down : incubate, incum- 
bent. 

Covey, iucubus, succumb, 
procumbeat. 

Culpa, a fault: culpable, 
inculpate, exculpate. 

13. Cumulus, a heap: accumu- 

late, cumulative. 
Cupidus, eager : cupid, 

cupidity. 
Cura, care' curious, cure, 

curator, accurate. 
Currere, oursum, to run : 

course, current, concur. 
Curvus, bent : curve, curva- 
ture. 
Custos, oustodis, a guardian : 

custodian, custody. 
Dare, to give ; datus, given : 

dative, add. 

Date, edition, perdition, 
rent, dice. 

Damnare, to condemn : 
damn, damnatory. 

Debere, debitum, to owe: 
debt, debenture. 

Debilis, weak : debility, 
debilitate. 

14. Decem, ten: decimal, deci- 

mate, duodecimal. 

Decens, becoming: decent, 
decorum, decorous. 

Dens, dentis, a tooth: 
dentist, indent, trident. 

Densus, thick: dense, con- 
dense, density. 

Desiderare, to long jor : 
desire, desideratum. 

Deus, a god: deity, deist, 
deify. 
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Dexter, the right: deictrous, 

dexterity. 
Dioere, to say; dictum, a 
saying : diction, ditty, 
predict, contradict, dic- 
tate, verdict, interdict. | 
"Dies, a day: diary, diurnal, 

meridian. 
Digitus, a fitiger: digit, 
digitigrade. 
15. Dignus, worthy: dignity, 
disdain, deign. 
Discere, to ham: disciple, 

discipline. 
Dividere, to divide: division, 

individual. 
Divinare, to Joresee, to pro- 
phesy : divine, divina- 
tion. 
Docere, to teach, doctus, 

tatight : docile, doctor. 
Dolor, grief: dolour, dole- 
ful, condole. 
Domare, to tame: daunt, 

indomitable. 
Dominus, a lord : dominate, 

domineer, dominion. 
Domus, u house: domestic, 

dome, domicile. 
Donare, to give: donor, 
condone, pardon. 
16. Dormire, to sleep : dormant, 
dormitory. 
Dorsum, the ha,ch: dorsal, 

endorse. 
Dubius, doubtful : doubt, 

indubitable. 
Duo, two : dual, duet, duel. 
Durus, hard, lasting: dur- 
able, indurate. 
Ebrius, drunken : inebriate, 

sober (se = not). 
Edere, to eat : edible, escu- 
lent. 
Ego, /: egotist, egoism. 



Emere, to take, to buy : re- 
deem, exemption. 
Equus, a horse: equine, 
equestrian. 
17. Errare, to tcander: error, 
erratic, aberration. 
Esse, to be; ens, being; 
futurus, about to be; 
essence, entity, future, 
interest. 
Present, absent, potent, 
represent. 

Ezaminare, to weigh care- 

fully: examine. 
Ezemplum, an example : 

sample, exemplify. 
Expedite, to extHcate the 
foot: expedite, expedient. 
Ezperiri, to make a tho- 
rough trial of: experi- 
ence, experiment, expert. 
Faber, a workman : fabric, 

fabricate. 
Facies, the face: surface, 

deface, efface. 
Facilis, easy : facility, diffi- 
cult, faculty. 
Faoere, to inake, to do; 
fjElctus, done: fact, fac- 
tion, factory, affect, 
infect, satisfy, deficient, 
perfect, sacrifice. 
18. FaUere, to deceive: false, 
. fallacy, infallible. 
Familia, a liousehoU : 

family, familiar. 
Fanum, a temple : fane, 

profane, fanatic. 
Fari, to speak ; fens, speak- 
ing; fatum, what is 
spoken: nefarious, pre- 
face, infant, ineffable, 
affable. 
Fame (fama, report)^ in- 
famous. 
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Favere, to befriend : favour, 
favourite. 

Febris,yei?er : febrile, fever- 
few (ftig^re, to put to 
flight). 

Felix, happy : felicity, fe- 
licitate, felicitous. 

Femina, a woman-, femi- 
nine, female, effeminate. 

Fendere, to strike: defend, 
offend, fender, fence. 

19. Ferre, to hear : infer, defer, 

offer, fertile. 
Circumference, differ, in- 
ference, suffer. 
Ferox, fierce : ferocious, 

ferocity. 
Ferrnin, iron : ferruginous, 

ferrous. 
Fervere, to boil: fervent, 

fervour, effervescence. 
Festtun, a feast, festus, 
height, joyful: festival, 
festive, festal, festivity. 
Fidere, to tncst; Mes, faith: 
confide, perfidy. 
Defy, aflSance, diflfident, 
fidelity, infidel. 

Flgere, to fix ; fixus, fixed : 
prefix, transfix. 

Filius, a son : filial, affiliate. 

Findere, to cleave; fissns, 
cleft : fissure, fission. 

Fingere, to fashion, to feign; 
fictns, fashioned : faint, 
feint, effigy, figure, fic- 
tion, fictitious. 

20. Finis, an end: finite, defi- 

nite, final, finish. 

Firmus, steadfast: infirm, 
confirm, affirm. 

Fiscus, a purse : fiscal, con- 
fiscate. 

Flagrare, to bum : flagrant, 
conflagration, flame. 



Flare, to blow ; p.p. flattun : 

inflate, flatulent. 
Flectere, to bend: inflection, 

deflect, reflect. 
Fligere, to dash: afflict, 

profligate, conflict. 
Flos, floris, a /oMjer : floral, 

florid, flourish. 
Fluere, to flow; fluctus, a 

wave : fluid, influence. 

Fluctuate, flush, flux, in- 
flux, superfluous. 

Fodere, to dig : fossil, fosse. 

21. Folium, a leaf: foliage, 

trefoil, portfolio. 

Forma, sliape : formal, con- 
form, deform, reform. 

Fortuna, chance : misfor- 
tune, fortuitous. 

Fortis, strong : fort, fortify, 
fortitude. 

Frangere, to break; p.p. 
fractus : fragile, frail, 
fraction, fragment, in- 
fringe. 

Frater, a brother: frater- 
nity, friar. 

Frigus, cold: frigid, re- 
frigeration. 

Frons, frontis, the forehead : 
front, frontier, confront, 
affront, effrontery. 

Frui, to enjoy ; p.p. fructus : 
fruit, fructify, frugal. 

Fugere, to flee: fugitive, 
subterfuge, centrifugal. 

22. Fulgere, to shim : fulgent, 

effulgence, fulminate. 
Fumus, smoke : fumigate, 

perfume. 
Fundere, to pour, to melt; 

p.p. fasus : fuse, refuse. 

Confuse, confound, diffuse, 
suffuse. 
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Fundus, the bottom : fund, 
found, profound. 

Founder, foundation, fun- 
damental. 

Fung^ to perform: function, 

perfunctory. 
Gaudere, to rejoice: enjoy, 

gaudy, jewel. 
QelUf frost: gelid, congeal, 

jelly- 
Gerere, to hear: gestui*e, 

belligerent. 
Gignere, genitum, to beget ; 
genus, kind ; gens, a 
clom or tribe : gender, 
general. 

Genitive, generate, gentle, 
ingenuous, Indigenous, 
progenitor, progeny. 

Gradus, a step] gradi, to 
walk; gressus, stepped: 
grade, retrograde, de- 
grade, degree. 

Progress, congress, aggres- 
sive, egress. 

23. Grandis, great : aggrandise, 
grandiloquent. 

Gratus, dear^ pleasing : 
grace, ingratiate. 

Gravis, heavy : grave, gra- 
vity, grief. 

Grex, gregis, a flock : ag- 
gregate, gregarious. 

Gubemare, to steer : govern, 
governor. 

Habere, to have : habit, in- 
habit, prohibit. 

Haerere, to stick : adhere, 
hesitate, inherent. 

Haeres, an heir : hereditary, 
inheritance. 

Halare^ to breathe : inhale, 
exhale, exhalation. 



Haurire, to draw toater: 
exhaust, inexhaustible. 

24. Hibemus, wintry: hiber- 

nate, hibernal. 

Hiscere, to gape; hiatus, 
a gap : dehisce. 

Homo, a man: human, 
homicide, homage. 

Honor, honour: honorary, 
honest. 

Horrere, to dread: horror, 
horrid, abhor. 

Hortari, to encourage: ex- 
hort, hortatory. 

Hortus, a garden : horti- 
culture, cohort. 

Hospes, a guest : hospitable, 
hospital, hotel, host. 

Hostis, on enemy: hostile, 
hostility. 

Humidus, moist : humid, 
humour. 

25. Humus, the ground : humble, 

exhume, humiliate. 

Ignis, ^re: ignite, igneous, 
ignition. 

Ignorare, not to know : ig- 
nore, ignorance. 

Imago, an imxige : imagine, 
imagery. 

Imbuere, to cause to drink 
in : imbue (see bibere). 

Imperare, to command : 
imperative, imperious. 

Indicare, to point out : in- 
dicative, index. 

Inferus, low ; inferior, 
lower: infernal. 

Ingenium, natural capacity : 
ingenious, ingenuity. 

Initium, a beginning : ini- 
tiate, initial. 

26. lsia,vl2L, am, island: insulate, 

peninsula, isolate. 
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Integer, whole : integer, 
integral, integrity. 

Entire, disintegrate, en- 
tirety. 

Intelligere, to perceive, dis- 
cern : intellect, intelli- 
gence. 

Intneri, to look at; p.p. 
intnitus: intuitive, in- 
tuitioii. 

Lra, cmger : ire, irate, iras- 
cible. 

Ire, to go ; itas, gone : exit, 
circuit, ambient. 

Irritare, to provoke: irri- 
tate, irritable. 

Itemm, again : reiterate, 
iteration. 

Iter, itineris, a journey: 
itinerary, itinerant. 

Jacere, to lie : adjacent, 
subjacent, gist. 
27. Jacere, to throw; p.p. jao- 
turn: subject, object. 

Adjective, project, eject, 
abject, conjecture. 

Judex, a judge: judicial, 

prejudice. 
Jugum, a yoke : conjugate, 

subjugate, conjugal. 
Jungere, to join ; jonctus, 

joined: joint, junction. 

Conjunction, subjunctive, 
adjoin, subjoin, junto. 

Jorare, to swear: jury, 
juror, perjure. 

Jus, right: just, justice, 
injury. 

Juvenis, young: juvenile, 
junior. 

Labor, toil : labour, labora- 
tory. 

Labi, to slip ; p.p. lapsus : 
lapse, collapse. 



Lao, laotis, milk: lacteal, 
lettuce. 

28. Laedere, to strike, hurt: 

collide, elide. 
Lapis, a stone : lapidary, 

dilapidate 
Latus, broad : latitude, 

latitudinarian. 
Latus, lateris, a side: la- 
teral, equilateral. 
Lau8, laudis, praise : laud, 

laudable. 
Lavare, to wash: lave, 

lavatory, lava. 
Lazus, loose: lax, relax, 

lazy, lease. 
Logare, to appoint, depute : 

legate, colleague. 
Logere (1), to gather: col- 
. lect, legion, neglect. 

(2) to choose: elect, 
elegant, eligible. 

(3) to read : legend, 
lecture, lesson. 

Levare (1), to lift: lever, 
alleviate, elevate. 

(2) to raise : leaven, 
levy, relevant. 

29. Levis, light: levity, leger- 
demain. 

Lex, legis, law: legal, 
legislature. 

Liber, free: liberty, li- 
berate, deliver. 

Liber, a book: library, 
libel (dim.). 

Librare, to balance : de- 
liberate, equilibrium. 

Licere, to be allowed : li- 
cense, leisure, illicit. 

Ligare, to tie : league, ally, 
liable, oblige. 

Limes, a boundary: limit, 
elimination. 
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Linea, a line: delineate, 
lineal, lineament. 

Lingua, a tongvs : linguist, 
language. 

30 Idnquere, to leave: relin- 
quish, relict, relic. 

Liquere, to he moist : liquor, 
liquid. 

Litera, a letter: literal, 
literature, alliteration. 

Locus, a place : local, loco- 
motion, locate. 

Loqni,^ apeak-, p.p. locutus: 
loquacious. 

Eloquent, colloquy, oblo- 
quy, soliloqny. 

Lucrum, gain: lucre, lu- 
crative. 

Ludere, to play : ludicrous, 
prelude, illusion. 

Lucre, to wa^h: ablution, 
dilute, deluge. 

Lumen, light : luminary, 
illuminate, limn. 

Luna, the moon: lunar, 
lunatic, semilunar. 

81. Lustrare, to shine : lustre, 
illustrate. 

Lux, lads, light: lucifer, 
lucid, elucidate. 

Magister, a rnaster : magis- 
trate, mistress. 

Magnus, great : major, 
greater; maximus, great- 
est : magnitude, mag- 
nate, mayor, maxim. 

Malus, had : malady, male- 
factor, malign. 

Mamma, the breast : mam- 
mal. 

Mandate, to enjoin : man- 
date, command. 

Commend, countermand, 
remand, demand. 



Manere, to remain: man- 
sion, remnant, per- 
manent. 

Manus, the hand: manual, 
maintain. 

Manuscript, manacle, 

emancipate. 

Mare, 1M sea : marme, 
maritime, mariner. 

32. Mars, the god of war : mar- 

tial, March. 
Mater, mothet* : maternal, 

matrimony, matron. 
Materia, stuf: matter, 

material. < 

Maturus, ripe : mature, 

premature. 
Mederi, to heal: medicine, 

remedy. 
Medina, middle: mediate, 

mean, mizzen. 

Meridian, mediaeval, me- 
diocre, moiety. 

Melior, hetter; optimns, 
hest : ameliorate, op- 
timism (bonns, good). 

Memor, mindful: memor- 
able, remember. 

Memory, commemorate, 
memoir. 

Mendax,ya^ : mendacious, 

mendacity. 
Mendnm, a fault: mend, 

amends, emendation. 

33. Mens, mentis, the mind: 

mental, demented. 
Merere, to deserve: merit, 

demerit. 
Mergere, to dip: merge, 

emerge, submerge. 
Merz, merchandise : mercer, 

mercenary. 

Commerce, market, mer- 
cantile, merchant. 
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Metiii, to measv/re; p.p. 
mensiis : dimension, im- 
mense. 

Miles, a soldier: military, 
militia, militant. 

Mille, a thotbsand: mile, 
million, millennium. 

Minere, to project : eminent, 
imminent, prominent. 

Minister, a servant: mini- 
ster, ministry. 

Minor, less ; minimus, least : 
minority, minimise. 

34. Minuere, to lessen: dimin- 

ish, minute. 

Mirari, to wonder : admire, 
marvel, miracle. 

Misoere, to mingle : mix- 
ture, miscellaneous, 
meddle. 

Miser, wretched : miser, 
miserable, misery. 

Mittere, to send; p.p. mis- 
Stls : emit, mission. 

Admit, permit, promise, 
commit, dismiss. 

Modus, a measurej inan^ier : 
mood, model. 
Modern, moderate, mould, 
commodious. 

Mola, a mill: molar, meal, 
immolate. 

Mollis, soft : emollient, mol- 
lify, mollusc. 

Monere, to warn : admonish, 
monument, monster. 

Monition, money, pre- 
monish, mint. 

Mons, montis, a kill: 
amount, surmount. 

35. Monstrare, to show : de- 

monstrate, remonstrate. 
Morbus, a disease : morbid, 
morbific. 



Mordere, to bite : morsel, 
remorse, mordant. 

Mors, mortis, dea^: mor- 
tal, mortify. 

Mos, moris, custom : moral, 
demure. 

Movere, to m/yve ; p. p. motus : 
motion, moment. 

Remote, mobile, mob, pro- 
mote, mutiny. 

Multus, many : multiply, 
multifarious. 

Munire, to fortify : muni- 
ment, ammunition. 

Munus, muneris, a gift, 
duty: remunerate, mu- 
nificence, municipal. 

Murus, a wall : mural, im- 
mure. 

36. Musa, a mibse {goddess): 

music, museum. 

Mutare, to change ^ mut- 
able, mutual. 

Narrare, to make known : 
narrative, narration. 

Nasci,^o he born; p.p. natus*. 
native, nature. 

NaiVe, nascent, cognate, 
innate. 

Nauta, a sailor : nautical, 

nautilus. 
Navis, a ship : navy, naval, 

navigate. 
Nectere, to hind: annex, 

connect. 
Negare, to deny : negative, 

abnegate, renegade. 
Negotium, Imsiness [otium, 

leisure] : negotiate. 
Nervus, a sinew : nerve, 

enervate. 

37. Neuter, neithei' : neutral, 

neutralise. 
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Niger, black : negro (necro- 
mancy).^ 

Nihil, nothing : annihilate, 
nil. 

Nooere, to hurt : noxious, 
innocent, obnoxious. 

Nomen, a name: nominal, 
ignominy, noun. 

Non, not: nonsense, non- 
entity, nonage. 

Norma, a rule: normal, 
abnormal, enormous. 

Noscere, to know ; p.p. 
notus: noble, cognisance. 

Cognition, notorious, no- 
tice, notion. 

Nota, a mark [notare, to 
m>ark] : denote. 

Note, connote, annotate, 
notary. 

Novem, nine : November. 

38. Nevus, new : novel, novice, 
renovate, news. 

Nox, noctis, night : noc- 
turnal, equinox. 

Nubere, to marry : nuptial, 
connubial. 

Nudns, naked : nudity, de- 
nudation. 

Nullus, 7ione : null, nullity, 
annul. 

Numerus, a number : nu- 
merous, enumerate. 

Nontiare, to h*ing tidings : 
announce, enunciate. 

Nntrire, to nourish : nutri- 
ment, nurse. 

Oblivisci, to ftrrget : obli- 
vion, oblivious. 

Obsoletos, gone out of iise : 
obsolete. 



89. Ocoultus, covered over, con- 
cealed : occult. 

Occupare, to lay hold of: 
occupy, preoccupation. 

OctOy eight : octave, October. 

Ooulus, an eye : ocular, in- 
oculate, binocular. 

Odium, hatred : odious, an- 
noy, ennui. 

Odor, ecerU: odour, olfac- 
tory, redolent. 

Omen, a sign of a future 
event : ominous, abomi- 
nate. 

Omnis, oZ?: omnibus, omni- 
potent. 

Onus, oneris, a burden: 
onerous, exonerate. 

Opes, wealth : opulent, 
office [offioium, duty\ 

40. Opinari, to suppose, opine : 
opinion. 

Optare, to wish: option, 
adopt, optative. 

Opus, opens, work: operate, 
opera, inure. 

Orbis, a circle: orb, orbit, 
exorbitant. 

Ordo, ordinis, order: or- 
dinal, ordain. 

Oriri, to rise; p.p. ortus: 
origin, orient, abor- 
tive. 

Orare, to speak: oracle, 
oration, inexorable. 

Os, oris, a mouth : oral, 
osculum, osculate. 

Ovum, an egg : oval, ovary, 
oviparous. 

Pagus, a village : pagan, 
peasant. 



» Really from the Greek necros^ a corpse, but once thought to be from 
niger ; and so ** necromancy " was called the " black art." 
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41. Palliiim, a cloak : pall, 

J palliate. 
pare, to touch : palpable, 
palpitation. 

Pains, a stake : pale, im- 
pale, pole. 

Pandere, to spread out : 
expand, pace, compass. 

Patera, to lie open : patent, 
paten. 

Pangere, to fasten, strike ; 
p.p. pactos : pact, com- 
pact, impact, impinge. 

Par, eqvM : peer, compeer, 
disparage. 

Pair, parity, disparity, 
umpire (^non-par). 

Parare, to get ready : pare, 
apparatus. 

Compare, parade, prepare, 
separate, parapet, parry, 
rampart, repair, sever. 

ParSre, to bring forth : 
parent, viviparous. 

Parere. to come in sight : 
appear, transparent. 

42. Pars, partis, apart : apart, 

parse. 
Participate, participle, 
particle, parcel, partial. 

Partiri, to part, divide: 
partition, party. 

Pascere, to feed ; p.p. pas- 
tus : repast, pasture. 

Pater, fatlier : paternal, 
patron, patrician. 

Patria, native land: ex- 
patriate, patriot. 

Pati, to suffer, endure ; p.p. 
passus : patient. 

Compassion, passive, pas- 
sion, compatible. 

Pauper, poor : impoverish, 
poverty. 



Paz, pacis, peace : pacify, 

pacific. 
Peccare, to sin : peccant, 

peccadillo, peccavi. 
Pectus, pectoris, the breast : 

pectoral, expectorate. 

43. Pecnnia, monei/ [pecnlitun, 

private property] : pecu- 
niary, peculiar, pecula- 
tion. 
Tellere, to drive; p.p. pulsus: 
impel, impulse. 

Pulsate, compel, dispel, 
expel, repel. 

Pendere, to hang : pendant, 

append, depend. 
Pendire, to weigh : expense, 

spend, compensate. 

Pension, ponder, poise, 
dispense. 

Penuria, want : penury, 
penurious. 

Perdere, to lose : perdition 
(see dare). 

Persona, a mask : person, 
parson. [The voice of 
the Sictor sounded through 
the mouth of the mask ; 
personare, to sound 
through.] 

Pes, pedis, the foot : pedal, 
impede, biped. 

Pestis, a plague : pest, pes- 
tilent, pestiferous. 

FeteTe,^toseek; p.p. petitus: 
petition, repeat. 

Appetite, compete, com- 
petent, impetus. 

44. Pingere, to paint ; p.p. pic- 

tus: picture, depict. 
Pigment, picturesque, Picts. 

Pilare, to plunder : pillage, 
compile. 
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Fisois, a Jiah: piscatory, 
piscivorous. 

Fins, devout: piety, pity, 
expiate. 

Plaoere, to please : pleasure, 
complacent. 

Flanta, (1) a plant : plan- 
tation, transplant ; * (2) 
the sole of the foot : plan- 
tigrade, supplant. 

Flaniu, flat, level i plain, 
plane, plan. 
Explain, plank, esplanade, 
piano. 

Flaudere, to clap the Jianda 

plaudit, applause. 
Flebs, the common people 

plebeian. 
Plere, to fll [planus, /z^W] 
complete. 
Plenty, plenitude, supply, 
complement, deplete, re- 
plete, expletive, supple 
ment. 

45. Pleotere, to weave : per- 
plex, complex, accom- 
plice. 
Plicare, to fold : imply, 
explicit, display. 
Apply, implicate, implicit, 
plait, multiply, multiple, 
double, simple {nm- from 
Vsam, sa : he, this one). 

Plorare, to make to flow^ 
to wail, to weep : explore, 
deplore, implore. 

Pluma, a jeather ; plume, 
plumage. 

Flumbtun, lead : plumber, 
plummet. 

Plus, plnris, more : plural, 
surplus. 

Poena, punieh-ment : penal, 
penalty, pain. 

Penance, punish, punch, 
impunity. 



Polire, to make sm^ooth: 

polish, polite. 
Pondus, a weight: pound, 

ponderous. 
Ponere, to place ; p.p.positns: 
postpone, oppose. 
Compose, exponent, im- 
post, positive, provost, 
apposite, compound, im- 
position, transpose. 

46. Popnlus, the people : popu- 

lace, popular. 
Public, publish, publica- 
tion, pnblican. 

Porta, a gate : porter, por- 
tal, porch, portico. 

Portare, to carry: import, 
export, report. 

Portiis, a harbour: port, 
Devonport. 

Posse, to he able) potens, 
powerfvl : potent, pos- 
sible, impotent, power, 
puissant. 

Postenu, coming after : pos- 
terity, postern. 

Postulare, to demand : pos- 
tulate, expostulate. 

Praeda, booty : prey, pre- 
datory, depredation. 

Precari, to pray: imprecate, 
deprecate, precarious. 

Prehendere, to grasp: ap- 
prehend, comprehend. 
Enterprise, surpri8e,prison, 
impregnable. 

47. Premere, to press-, p.p. 

pressns: print, press. 

Imprint, compress, repri- 
mand, sprain. 

Vrvoius, first : primer, pre- 
mier, primeval. 

Princeps, a chief: prince, 
principal, principle. 
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Privare, to take away : pri- 
vate, deprive. 

Probare, to test: probable, 
prove, probation. 

FrobTis, honesty excellent : 
probity. 

Frope, 7iea/r: propinquity, 
approach. 

Proximus, very near : prox- 
imity, approximate. 

Proprius, one* 8 oion, fit: 
proper, appropriate. 

Propriety, property, pro- 
prietor. 

Pner, a hoy (child) : puerile, 
puerperal. 
48. Pugnare, to fi>ght (from 
pugniU) the fist) : pug- 
nacious, impugn, repug- 
nant. 

Pungere, to prick: pungent, 
puncture, point. 

Purgare, to cleanse : purge, 
expurgation. 

Pnros, clean : purity, puri- 
tan, purify. 

Putare, to think, to cleanse, 
to prune: impute. 

Amputate, compute, repute, 
account, depute, dis- 
count, dispute, recount. 

Pntris, rotten : putrid, pu- 
trefy, putrescent. 
duaerere, to ask; quaesl- 
tum, asked : inquire. 
Question, inquest, query, 
exquisite. 

dnalis, of what sort : quality, 

qualify. 
duantus, how much : quan- 
tity. 
duatere, to shake; onssus, 
- shaken : quash. 

Discuss, concussion, per- 
cussion, rescue* 



49. ftoatuor, four; quartus, 

fourth ; quadrus, four- 
cornered: quatrain, quire, 
quart, quarter, quartet, 
square, squadron. 

Queri, to complain : queru- 
lous, quarrel, cry. 

Quies, rest : quiet, acqui- 
esce, requiem. 

Quietus, at rest, free : quit, 
quite, coy. 

Quinque, five: quinquen- 
nial, quintessence. 

Badius, a ray: radiant, 
irradiate. 

Badix, a root: radical, 
eradicate, radish. 

Badere, to scrape; p.p. rasus : 
erase, rail. 

Raze, abrasion, rally, ras- 
cal, razor. 

BaperCy to seize : rapine, 

ravage, ravish. 
Bams, thin : rare, rarefy, 

rarity. 

50. Batio, calculation : ration, 

reason, rational. 
BAixia, fixed: rate,. ratify. 
Begere, to rule: regent, 

direct, regular. 

Regiment, reign, dirge, 
dress, region. 

Beotus, right, straight : rec- 
titude, rectify. 

Bex reg^s, a king: regal, 
royal, regina (fern.). 

Beligio, piety ; religens, 
pious: religion. 

Cp. dUigens, loving (fond), 
choosing. 

Bepere, to creep : reptile, 

surreptitious. 
Bes, a thing; reri, to think: 

real, republic. 
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Bete, a net : reticulate, 

retina. 
Bidere, to lariyh: deride, 

ridiculous. 

51. Bifj^dlU, stiff: rigid, rigor- 

ous. 
Bitus, a custom, tisage : rite, 

ritual. 
Bivus, a stream : rivulet, 

rival, derive. 
Bolmr, roboris, strength, 
oak: robust, corroborate. 
Bodere, to gnaw : rodent, 

corrosive, erode. 
Bogare, to ask: interro- 
gate, arrogance. 
Abrogate, derogatory, pre- 
rogative, prorogue. 

Beta, a wheel: rotation, 

rotary, roll, rowel. 
Budis, roM^A: rude, erudite, 

rudiment. 
Bumpere, to break-, mptus, 
broken: rupture. 
Abrupt, corrupt, eruptioD, 
interrupt. 

Bus, mris, the country: 
rustic, rural. 

52. Sacer, sacred-, sacerdos, a 

priest: sacrifice. 

Sacerdotal, consecrate, 
sacrilege, sexton. 

Sagaz, quick of perception : 

sage, presage. 
Sal, salt (E.) : saline, salad, 

salary. 
Salire, to leap ; p.p. saltus : 
salient. 
Assault, desultory, salmon, 
sally. 

Salus, health, safety : salute, 
salutary. 

Salubrious, salvation, sal- 
vage. 



Sanotus, holy : sanctify, 
sanction. 

Sanguis, blood: sanguinary, 
sanguine. 

Sanus, sou7id : sane, in- 
sanity, sanatory. 

Sapere, to taste : savoury, 
insipid. 

Satis, enough: satisfy, sa- 
tiate, satire. 
53. Soandere, to dimh : scan, 
ascend, descend. 

Scindere, to cut : scissors, 
rescind. 

Scire, to know, discern] 
SO^ientj^, knowledge : 
science, conscience, 
sciolist. 

Scribere, to write] scriptns, 
yyritten : scribe, circum- 
scribe, scripture, manu- 
script. 

SorutaJl, to search into care- 
fully: scrutiny. 

Scutum, a«AieZ(i: escutcheon, 
scutage, squire. 

Secare, to cut: bisect, dis- 
sect, section. 
Insect, segment, sickle^ 
scion. 

Sedere, to sit ] p.p. sessus : 
preside, subside. 
Sediment, assize, session^ 
reside, sedate, supersede. 



Semen, seed: seminary, dis- 
seminate. 
Semi, half: semicircle, 
semibreve. 
54. Senez, old] senior, older: 
senate. 
Sentire, to fed, perceive] 
p.p. sensns : sense. 
Scent, assent, sentient, 
sentence* 
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Sepelire, to bury*, p.p. 

sepnltas: sepulchre. 
Septem, seven: septennial, 

September. 
Sequi, to follow \ p.p. se- 

cutus : sequence. 

Consequence, execute, per- 
secute, pursuit, sequel, 
second, ensue, intrinsic, 
sect. 

Serere, to join ; p.p. sertiu : 
concert, assert. 
Insert, exert, serried, 
series, desert. 

Servare, to heep^ protect ; 
servos, a «Zave: preserve, 
conserve, servant, ser- 
*vile, serf. 

Servire, to serve : service, 
deserve, sergeant. 

SidnSy a star : sidereal, con- 
sider. 

Signum, a sign ; signare, 
to sign : signal, ensign, 
seal, assign, resign. 

55. Similis, like: similar, as- 
similate, resemble. 

Simnl, together : simulta- 
neous, assemble. 

Singnli, one by one: single, 
singular. 

Sistere, to stand (from 
stare): consist, exist. 

Desist, insist, persist, re- 
sist, armistice. 

SociuSy a companion : soci- 
able, society. 

Sol, the sun : solar, solstice. 

Solatium, comfort: solace, 
console. 

Solidus, f/rm : solid, con- 
solidate, solder. 

Solus, ailone : solitary, deso- 
late, sullen. 



Solum, the ground : soil, 
sole, exile. 

56. Solvere, to loosen ; p.p. solu- 

tus : solve. 
Solvent, solution, abso- 
lute, resolute. 

Sonare, to somid ; sonus, 
sound : sonorous. 
Consonant, dissonant, re- 
sonant, person. 

Spargere,to«prmA;Z6: Sparse, 

intersperse. 
Spatium, space : spacious, 

expatiate, spatial. 
Specere, to look; p.p. spec- 

tus : species, inspect. 

Suspect, spectator, spec- 
tacle, perspective, cir- 
cumspect, despite, retro- 
spect, specimen. 

Spes, hope : despair, des- 
perate, prosper. 

Spirare, to breathe; spiritus, 
breath: aspire. 

Conspire, expire, inspire, 
spirit, sprite. 

Splendere, to shine : splen- 
dour, resplendent. 

Spondere, to promise ; p.p. 
sponsus : sponsor. 

Respond, despond, corre- 
spond, spouse. 

Stare, to stand; p.p. status : 
station, state. 

Instance, constant, con- 
trast, arrest, substance, 
superstition, statue, ob- 
stacle. 

57. Stemere, to throw doton, 

lay flat; p.p. stratus: 
consternation, prostrate, 
strata, street. 
Stilla, a drop : still, instil, 
distil. 
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Stingaere, to prick ; stimii- 
llU, a goad : instinct. 

Distinguisb, distinct, in- 
stigate, stimulate. 

Stringere, to draw tight; 
p.p. atriotos: stringent. 

Strict, restrict, constrain, 
strait, strain. 

Straere, to build : construe, 
instruct, destroy. 

Stndere, to be eager, busy : 
student, study. 

Stupere, to be amazed : 
stupid, stupendous'. 

Suadere, to advise : suasion, 
persuade. 

Soavis, sweet: suave, as- 
suage. 

Summiis, the highest: sum- 
mit, summary. 

68. Sumere, to take ; p.p. snmp- 
tus: assume. 

Consume, presume, sump- 
tuous. 

Surgere, to rise : insurgent, 

resurrection. 
Taoere, to be silent: tacit, 

taciturn. 
Tangere, to touch; p.p. tac- 

tus: tangible. 

Tact, contact, contagious, 
contiguous, attain, con- 
taminate, attainder, in- 
teger. 

Tardus, slow : tardy, retard. 
Tegere, to cover; p.p. tectus: 
detect. 
Protect, integument, tile, 
toga. 

Temnere, to despise : con- 
tempt, contemn. 

Temperare, to regulate : 
temper, temperate. 



Templom, a temple : con- 
template. 

Ternpus, temporis, tim^e : 
tense, temporary. 

Temporal, extempore, con- 
temporary. 

59. Tendere, to stretch; p.p. 
tensus: tend, tent. 

Attend, contend, distend, 
extend, intent, pretend, 
subtend, tender. 

Tenere, to hold; p.p. tentns : 
tenant, retain. 
Content,continue,tenacity, 
tenable, abstain, conti- 
nent, obtain, tenet. 

Tentare (temptare),*^ try; 
p.p. tentatus : tempt. 

Attempt, temptation, ten- 
tative, taunt. 

Terere, to rub ; p.p. tritus : 
trite, attrition. 
Detriment, contrite, tribu- 
lation. 

Tergere, to wipe clean : 

terse, detergent. 
Terminus, a boundary^ limit : 
terminate. 
Term, interminable, exter- 
minate, determine. 

Terra, the earth: terrace, 
subterranean. 
Inter, terrestrial, territory, 
terrier. 

Terrere, to frighten: terrific, 
terror, deter. 

Testis, a witiiess : test, at- 
test, testimony. 

Testament, intestate, pro- 
test, contest. 

Texere, to weave; p.p. tex- 
tus : textile, texture. 

Tissue, context, pretext, 
text. 
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60. Timere, to fear : timid, 

timorous, intimidate. 

Tingere, to dye-, p.p. tinc- 

tus : tinge, stain. 

Tint, taiDt, tincture. 

Torpere, to he numb : torpid, 

torpor, torpedo. 
Torqnere, to twist] p.p. tor- 
tus : tortuous. 

Torture, distort, retort, 
extort, torsion, 
Torrere, to parch, sccyrcfi : 

torrid, toast. 
Totus, entire : total, teeto- 
taller, factotum. 
Tradere, to deliver : tradi- 
tion, traitor, treason. 
Trahere, to draw ; p.p. 
tractus: extract. 
Trace, abstract, contract, 
distract, retract, detract, 
portray, trait, train. 

Tractare, to handle: tract- 
able, treatise. 
Tract, treat, treaty, entreat. 
Tremere, to shake, fear: 
tremble, tremendous. 
61. Tres, tria, three: trident, 
tris9ct, triennial. 
Trivial, treble, triple. (Ter- 
tins, third.) 

Tribuere, to assign (to a 
tribe) : tribute. 

Attribute, contribute, dis- 
tribution. 

Tribus, a tribe, race: tribal, 

tribunal. 
Tmdere, to thrust: intrude, 

obtrude, abstruse. 
Tueri, to guard, protect : 

tutor, tuition. 
Tumere, to swell: tumult, 

tumour, tumid. 
-Tuber, a swelling: tuber, 

protuberant. 



Timdere, to beat: contuse, 
obtuse, pierce (pertun- 
dere). 
Turbare, to disturb ; tnrba, 
a mob : turbid. 
Turbulent, disturb, per- 
turb, trouble. 

Torris, a tower: turret, 
towering. 

62. Ultra, beyond (cp. ultmor; 

sup. ultimus) : ultra- 
mundane, outrage, ulti- 
mate. 

Umbra, a shade : umbrage, 
umbrella, umbrageous. 

Uncia, a twelfth part : 
ounce, inch. 

Unda, a wave: undulate, 
abundant. 

Inundate, redundant, re- 
dound. 

Ullguere,fo anoint: unction, 

ointment. 
Unus, one : unity, unit, 

union, universe. 
Urbs, a city: urbane, urban, 

suburbs. 
Urere, to bum-, p.p. ustus : 

combustion. 
Urgere, to drive : urge, 

urgent. 
Uti, to v^e ; p.p. usus : use, 

abuse. 
Peruse, utility, utilise, 
usury, utensil. 

63. Vacare, to be empty, at 

leisure ; vacuum, an 
empty space : vacant, 
vacation, evacuate. 

Vadere, to go : invade, per- 
vade, evade. 

YeLgSLTlfto wander: vagrant, 
vague. 

Extravagant, vagary, va- 
gabond. 

byvSooQle 
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Valere, to be strong : valid, 
valour, value. 
Avail, prevail, invalid, 
convalescent. 

YBJlXLBf empty: vain, vanish, 

vaunt. 
Vapor, vapour: evaporate, 

vapid. 
Ybs, a vessel: vase, vascular. 
Vehere, to carry: vehicle, 
vehement. 
Invective, inveigh, vein, 
convex, convection. 

Via, a way : viaduct, deviate, 
pervious. 
Convey, convoy, envoy, 
obvious. 

Vellere, to pliLck] p.p. yul- 
sas : convulse, revulsion. 

64. Velum, a covering: veil, 
reveal. 

Vendere, to sell: vender, 
venal. 

Venus, veneris, love : vener- 
able, venial. 

Venire, to come] p.p. ventus: 
convene, advent. 

Prevent, venture, contra- 
vene, covenant, invent, 
revenue, supervene, 
event. 

Venter, the hdly: ventral, 

ventriloquist. 
Ventus, the wind : ventilate, 

vent. 
Verbum, a word: verb, 

verbal, proverb. 
Verbosity ,verbiage,adverb. 

Vertere, to turn; p.p. ver- 
sus : verse, adverse. 

Controversy, converse, di- 
vorce, pervert, reverse, 
prose, subvert, version. 



Verus, true: very, avar, 

verity, veracity. 
Vestis, a garment : vest, 
vesture, invest. 
Travesty, vestry, vestment, 
divest. 

66. Vetus, old : veteran, in- 
veterate. 

Viols, c^w^e: vicar, vicissi- 
tude. 

Videre, to see ; p.p. visus : 
vision, advise. 

Advice, envy, evident, 
improvise, visible, view, 
survey, prudent, invi- 
dious. 

Vilis, cheap, base : vile, 

revile, vilify. 
Vincere, to cofiqver; p.p. 

viotus: victorious. 

Convince, victim, invinci- 
ble, vanquish. 

Vindicate, to lay claim to, 
to avenge : revenge, vin- 
dictive, vindicate. 

Vir, a man: virtue, virile, 
virago. 

Virus, poison : virulent. 

Vis, force : violent, violate, 
inviolable. 

Vita, life : vital, vitality. 

66. Vivere, to live ; p.p. viotus : 
revive, victuals. 
Vivacity, survive, vivid, 
convivial. 

Vitium, a fault : vice^ 

vicious, vitiate. 
Vitnun, glass : vitreous^ 

vitriol. 
Vocare, to call; vox, vocis^ 
the voice : vocal. 
Vowel, advocate, avocation^ 
convoke, evoke, provoke, 
vociferation, vouch. 
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Volens, willing', velle, to 
wish : voluntary. 
Volition, benevolent, male- 
volence. 

Volvere, to roU; p.p. vdu- 
tus : revolve. 
Volume, revolution, in- 
volve, voluble. 

YoTBxe,to devour: voracious, 
omnivorous. 



Vovere, to vow ; p.p. votUB : 
vote, votary. 

Devout, devote, votive, 
vow. 

VnlgiU) the cofnuioii people : 

vulgar, divulge. 
Vulnns, a toou^ : invulner^ 

able. 



WOBDS DEBITED FBOM THE GREEK. 

OBEEK BOOTS AHD DEBIVATITES. 

Exercises, The arraogement oorret^nds to that of the Latin 
roots, and the exercises should be carried out on the same 
plan, except that it will less frequently happen that another 
derivative will suggest itself to the student ; though when 
other words are seen to be derived from a given root those 
words should be supplied. 

1. Aoros, pointed, top ; acme, 
topy sharp edge : acropolis, 
acrostic, acrogen, acme. 

Acouein, to hear : acoustic. 

Aer, air : aerial, aerated, 
aeronaut. 

Agein, to lead; agogos, a 
leader : demagogue, peda- 
gogue, stratagem (strat-os, 
an ai*^ny)f synagogue, ex- 
egis {exposition, guidance). 

Agon, a contest : antagonist, 
agony. 

Aisuiesis, perception : aes- 
thetic, anaesthetic. 

Anecdotes, unpublished : 
anecdote. 
I Angeles, a messenger : angel, 
evangelist. 

AiLtliOS,a/loioer: anthology, 
polyanthus. 

Anthropos, a man : philan- 
thropy, misanthrope. 



2. Arche, a beginning, govern- 
ment : archaic, archaeo- 
logy, archives. 
Arcnein, to begin, to rule: 
anarchy. 

Monarch, ob'garchy, patri- 
arch. 

Arctos, a bear: arctic, ant- 
arctic. 

Arithmos, number : arith- 
metic, logarithm. 

Aster, astren, a s^ar: asteroid, 
astronomy. 

Athletes, a v^restler : athlete, 
athletic. 

Autos, self: autograph, au- 
tonomy. 

Autobiography, automatic, 
autocrat. 

Azios, u)orthy, iveighty ; 
axiom, axiomatic. 
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Ballein, to throw, bole, a 
throwing*, hyperbole. 

Emblem, problem, diabolical, 
symbol, parable. 

Biblion, a hook: Bible, biblio- 
graphy. 

3. Bios, life : biography, biology. 

Calos, beautiful : caligraphy, 

calisthenics (sthenos, 

atrengili). 

Canon, a rod, rule: canon, 

canonical. 
Chole, bile : choler, cholera, 
melancholy (melas, black), 
Choros, a band of singers: 

chorus, choir. 
Chronos, time : chronology, 
chronicle. 
Chronometer, anachronism, 
chronic. 

Cosmos, the world : cosmic, 

cosmopolitan. 
Cratiis, strong \ cratein, to 

rule : aristocracy (arlstos, 

best^, democracy. 
Crinein, to judge : critic, 

crisis, criterion. 
Hypocrisy, hypercritical 

Cnclos, a circle : cycle, bi- 
cycle, en-cyclo-psedia (all 
round instruction). 

4. Deca, ten : decade, decalogue, 
decagon. 

Daimon, a spirit : demon, 
pandemonium. 

Demos, the people: demo- 
cracy, demagogue. 

Epidemic, endemic, demo- 
crat. 

Doxa, opinion, glory ; dogma, 
an opinion : doxology, or- 
thodox, heterodox, para- 
doXj dogmatic. 



Drama, an act-, drao, / 
perform : drama, drama- 
tic, drastic. 

Dnnamis, power, force : dy- 
namics, dynasty. 

Eremites, a dweUer in a 
desert: hermit. 

Ergon, i^orA; : energy, metal- 
lurgy. 

Surgeon (ehirvrgeon : cheir, 
the hand), liturgy (leitos, 
puhlic). 

Ethos, custom, moral nature : 

ethics. 
Ethnos, a nation : ethnic, 

ethnology. 
Etomos, trus: etymology. 

5. Eironeia, dissimuZcUion: 

irony. 
Games, marriage: bigamy, 

polygamy. 
Gaster, tlie belly : gastric, 

gastronomy. 
Ge, the earth: geography, 

geometry. 

Apogee, perigee, geology. 

Genos, kind, sort : heteroge- 
neous (heteros, another), 
homogeneous (homos, 
sam^). 

Genesis, origin ; genea, 
birtJi ; gen-, to produce : 
generation, genealogy, 
oxygen (OZUS, add). 

Glossa, glotta, the tongue: 
gloss, glossary. 

Glnphein, to carve : glyptic, 
hieroglyphic. 

Gnonai, to know : prognostic, 
diagnosis. 

6. Gonia, an angle : diagonal, 

pentagon. 
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Orapheiiiy to write ; gramma, 
a letter : graphic, para- 
graph, telegraph, gram- 
mar, epigram, program. 

Gumnaseio, to exercise : g}'m- 
nasium, gymnast. 

Hedra, a seat, base : cathe- 
dral, octahedron. 

Helios, the sun: aphelion, 
perihelion. 
Heliotrope (tropos, a turn). 

BEieros, sacred : hierarchy, 
hieroglyphic. 

Hippos, a horse : hippo- 
drome, hippopotamus 
(dromos, a course; pota- 
mos, a river). 

HLstoria, enquiry, informa- 
tion : history, story. 

Hodos, a way : method, epi- 
sode, period, 

Holos, whole : catholic, holo- 
caust. 

7. "HoTHOB, same ; homalos,eve7i: 
anomaly. 

Horama, a view: diorama, 
panorama. 

Horizein, to limit : horizon, 
aphorism. 

Hndor, water : hydraulic, 
hydrogen. 
Dropsy, hydra, hydrostatics. 

Idios, oum : idiom, idiosyn- 
crasy (crasis, a mingling), 
idiot. 

Isos, equ>al : isosceles (skelos, 
a leg), isochronous, iso- 
thermal. 

Laos, the people : lay, laity, 
layman. 

Lexicos, belonging to words : 
lexicon, lexicographer. 

Lithos, a stone: lithograph, 
monolith. 



Logos, discourse, reason ; 
legein, to speak : logic, 
analogy, apologue, dia- 
logue, eulogy, dialect, 
prologue, syllogism. 

8. Lnsis, a loosening : analysis, 

paralysis. 

Mania, /renzy : maniac^ 
bibliomania. 

Martur, a vntnsss: martyr, 
protomartyr, 

Mathema, a lesson, science: 
mathematics. 

Mechanl, a machine: me- 
chanics. 

Melos, od^, a song ; melody, 
ode. 

Comedy, parody, tragedy, 
prosody, 

Metron, a Tneasure : metre, 
barometer. 

Diameter, perimeter, sym» 
metry. 

Meter, mother: metropolis, 

metropolitan. 
Mimos, an imitator : mimic, 

pantomime. 
Mneme, memory : mnemonics. 

9. Monos, alone, one ; monarch, 

monopoly (polein, to sell), 
monotonous. 

Morphe, Jorm : metamor- 
phosis, amorphous, 

Mnthos, a fable : myth, 
mythology. 

Nans, a ship: nausea, nau- 
tical, aeronaut. 

Necros, a corpse : necro- 
mancy, necropolis. 

Neos, new: neophyte, neo- 
logy, Naples. 

Nomos, a law: astronomy, 
eccMiomy, antinomy. 
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OikOB, a house \ parochial, 
parish, economy. 
Diocese, ecumenical (uni- 
versai), 

OligOt, Jew : oligarchy, 

oligarch. 
Onoma, a name : synonym, 
anonymous. 
Psendonym, metonomy, 
patronymic, homonym. 

10. Optesihaiy to see ; opsis, 

eight : optics. 
Optician, synopsis, au- 
topsy (^personal inspect 
tiony 

Ophihalmos, the eye : oph- 
thalmic, ophthalmia. 

Orihos, right : orthography, 
orthodox. 

Pais, paidos, a hoy : peda- 
gogue, pedagogy. 

tmi'O^ feding I sympathy, 
antipathy, pathetic. 

Peira, a trial i empiric, 
empirical. 

Pente» five : pentagon, 
pentameter. 

Petelon, a Uafi petal, 
petaloid. 

Petra, rock^ stone : petrify, 
saltpetre. 

Phainein, to show, to appear: 

phantasm. 

Phenomenon, phanerogam, 

fontastic, phantom, 

fancy, phase, epiphany. 

11. Phanai, to say, phasiB, a 

saying: emphasis. 
Blaspheme, blame, enph- 
emism, prophet. 

Pherein, to ca/rry: meta- 
phor, periphery. 
Pho^horos (phos, light\ 
semaphore (tema, a 
ti^nat). 



Philein, to love : philosophy, 
philanthropy. 

Philology, philharmomc. 

Phon£, sound : euphony, 
symphony, phonic. 
Antiphone, anthem, pho- 
netic 
Phrads, a speech^ phrm\ 

paraphrase. 
Phnein, to produce, to exist ; 
phllfis, nature : physics. 
Phjsical, metaphysics, 
physiology. 

Poiein, to make : poem, 

poet, poetaster. 
Polemos, war : polemics, 

polemical. 
Polls, a city; polites, a 
citizen: acropolis. 
Police, politics, policy, 
cosmopolitan. 

Po1ti8, muchy many: poly- 
glot, polygon, poly- 
syllable. 
12. Pompe, a solemn processm: 
pomp, pompous. 
Poros, a passage: pore, 

porous, emporium. 
Pons, podns, foot: anti- 
podes, tripod. 
P8ende8,ya^: pseudonym. 
Psnclie, the sovl: psycho- 
logy, psychical. 
'^JUyfire: pyre, pyrotechnic, 

pyrometer. 
Rheein, to flow: rheum, 
rheumatic, rhythm. 
Catarrh, diarrhoea, hsemor- 
rhage. 
Soopdn, to see, to watch] 
scopes, a mark, aim, o 
waicher: scope, bishop, 
episcopal. 
Telescope (tele, afar), mi- 
croscope (micros, mi^^- 
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14. Teohne, art: technical, 
architect. 

Temnein, to cut; tomoSy 
tome, a cutting: tome, 
atom, anatomy, epi- 
tome. 

Theorem, to behold: theatre, 
theorem, theory. 

Thermos, warm : ther- 
mometer, diathermoas. 

Thesis, a placing: theme, 
hypothesis. 

Epithet, antithesis, paren- 
thesis, synthesis. 

Tonos, a stretching^ a sound: 
tonic, tone. 

Tune, monotony, intona- 
tion. 

Topos, a place : topic, topo- 
graphy, Utopia (ou = 
not). 

Trepein, to tu/m; trope, 
a turning : trope, tropic, 
heliotrope, geotropic. 

Tapes, an impression, type : 
type, stereotype. 

Zoon, cm cmimal: zoology, 
zodiac, protozoa. 

WOBDS WHICH HAVE EFTEBED THE LANGXrAGE FBOM 
VARIOUS SOUBCES. 

Aryan or Indo-European Family. 

Dutch Words. Aloof, anker, bale, ballast, blunderbuss, bluff, 
boor, brackish, brandy, bumpkin, buskins, cope {-= vie with), 
dapper, easel, flout, fop, frolic, fumble, gas, glib, golf, groove, 
growl, gruff, gulf, hoarding, hop (plant), hottentot, hustle, jeer, 
kipper, knapsack, landscape, ledger, loiter, measles, moor (as a 
ship), mope, morass, ogle, rover, ruffle, selvage, skates, skipper, 
slim, sloop, sloven, smack, (a boat), spoor, stoker, stove, stripe, 
switch, toy, uproar, waggon, yacht. 

Cterman Words. Felspar, fuchsia, fugleman, gneiss, meer- 
schaum, mesmerism, plunder, poodle, quartz, Bhale, swindler, 
waltz, zinc. 



Siton, food: parasite, para- 
sitic. 
Sophos, urise; sophia, ids' 
dom, skill : philosophy, 
sophist, unsophisticated. 
13. Sperma, seed; sporas, scat- 
tered : sperm, sporadic. 
Endosperm, perisperm, 
spore. 

Stasis, a standing: apos- 
tasjr, ecstasy. 

Stenai, to stand: system, 
btatics. 

SteUein, to send: apostle, 
epistle, systole. 

Stereos, solid: stereotype, 
stereoscope. 

Stratos, an army : strategy, 
stratagem. 

Strophe, a turning : apo- 
strophe, catastrophe. 

Stichos, a line, verse: dis- 
tich, acrostic. 

Tassein, to arrange; taxis, 
order: syntax. 
Tactics, tactician, phyllo- 
taxis. 

Tauto, the same thin>g: 
tautology. 
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French Words (Modem). Aide-de-camp, bivouac, blonde, bou- 
quet, brusque, depot, etiquette, naive, personnel, soiri^e, trousseau. 

Italisn Words. Allegro, alto, askance, broccoli, canto, comply, 
contralto, dado, ditto, duel, duet, granite, gurgle, incognito, 
influenza, infuriate, isolate, junket, lagoon, lava, levant, ma- 
donna, malaria, manifesto, mezzotint, miniature, monkey, motto, 
nuncio, opera, piano, pianoforte. Punch, puncbinello, quota, 
redoubt, semibreve, seraglio, signer (signior), size {glue), solo, 
sonata, soprano, spinach, stanza, stiletto, trio, lunbrella, velvet, 
vista, volcano. Introdtcced throu>gh the French: Alarm, alert, 
arcade, artisan, auburn, battalion, bulletin, cab, cabbage, car- 
nival, cascade, casque, cavalcade, cavalier, cavalry, compliment, 
concert, corridor, cortege, costume, cuirass, ducat, escort, esplanade, 
fa9ade, florin, fracas, gambol, improvise, infantry, lavender, 
manage, mien, mizzen, model, musket, niche, palette, parapet, 
partisan, peruke, pilaster, pinnace, piston, pontoon, porcelain, 
reprisal, revolt, salad, saveloy, scamper, somersault, sonnet, 
squad, squadron, termagant, terrace, umber, vault, vedette. 

Spanish Words. Alligator, armada, armadillo, booby, capsize, 
cargo, cask, commodore, comrade, cork, domino, don, duenna, 
dulcimer, flamingo, flotilla, grandee, junto, merino, mosquito, 
negro, peccadillo, punctilio, quadroon, renegade, salver, shern', 
stevedoie, tornado, ultramarine, vanilla. 

Portuguese Words. Caste, lasso, molasses, palaver, pimento, 
port (wine), tank. Through the French : Corvette, fetich (fetish), 
parasol. 

Enssutn Words. Czar, drosky, knout, rouble, steppe, ukase, 
verst. 

Persian Words. Awning, bazaar, caravan, curry, dervish, 
divan, durbar, firman, jackal, jasmine (jessamine), Lascar, 
Parsee, pasha, gash, sepoy, shah, shawl, tartar. Through ike 
French : Carcase, check, checker, chess, exchequer, hazard, horde, 
jar, jargonelle, lemon, lime, magic, myrtle, orange, paradise, 
peach, rice, satrap, scarlet, tiger, turkey, turquoise. Spanish: 
lilac. P(yi*tugue8e : Pagoda, verandah. Italian : Scimitar. 

Words of Sanscrit Origin. (1) Banyan, Brahmin, jungle, 
pundit, rajah, suttee, veda. (2) Candy, crimson, ginger, hemp, 
indigo, lacquer, mace, mandarin, muscatel, musk, pepper, sac- 
charine, sugar. (3) Hindu Words: Chintz, jute, lac, loot, 
palanquin, punch (a beverage), rupee. [The following are not of 
SoTiscrit origin : Bangle, bungalow, calico, coolie, nabob, pariah, 
toddy, tulip, turban.] 
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Semitic Family. 

Hebrew Words. Alleluia, behemoth, cherub, cinnamon, ephod, 
hallelujah, Jehovah, jug, Messiah, Sabaoth, Satan, seraph, shekel, 
Shechinah, Shibboleth, Talmud. Through the French: Abbey, 
bedlam, . cabal, camel, cherub, cider, damson, ebony, elephant, 
hyssop, gauze, jubilee, jockey, lazar, maudlin, simony. Through 
the Greek : Alphabet, delta, hosannah, iota. Through the Latin : 
Abbot, amen, damask, jot, manna, Pharisee, rabbi. Sabbath, 
Sadducee. 

Arabic Words. Alkali, alkoran, attar (of roses), azimuth, 
azure, elixir, emir, harem, hegira, Koran, Moslem, mufti, nadir, 
otto, ryot, salaam, sheik, sherbert, simoon, sofa, vizier. Thrmigh 
the French : Admiral, alcohol, alcove, amber, amulet, arabesque, 
assassin, bedouin, caliph, cipher, civet, cotton, diaper, gazelle, 
Jasper, lackey, magazine, mask, masquerade, mosque, mattress, 
mohair, nitre, ream, safi&*on, sarcenet, sultan, syrup, tabby, tariff, 
zenith, zero. Italian : Monsoon, senna, sirocco. Latin : Algebra, 
naphtha, rose, Saracen, Portuguese : Assagai. Spanish : Drago- 
man. Turkish : Giaour. • Persian : Mussulman, 

Languages other than Aryan and Semitic. 

African Languages. Ammonia, baobab, barb (a horse), barge, 
bark, canary, chimpanzee, gnu, gorilla, guinea, gipsy, karoo, 
kraal, morocco, oasis, quagga, zebra. 

American Languages. (1) Hominy, moccasin, moose, opossum, 
racoon, skunk, squaw, tomahawk, wampun, wigwam. (2) Jalap, 
cocoa, chocolate, maize, potato, tobacco, hammock, cannibal, 
canoe, hurricane, buccaneer, caoutchouc, llama, pampas, puma, 
alpaca, condor, guano, quinine, jaguar, tapioca, tapir, peccary. 

Chinese. China, nankeen, tea, typhoon, junk, silk, serge. 

Hungarian. Hussar, sabre, shako, tokay. 

Malay. Amuck, bamboo, bantam, caddy, camphor, cassowary, 
cockatoo, dugong, gamboge, gong, gutta-percha, mango, orang- 
outang, proa, rattan, rum, sago, upas. 

Polynesian. Boomerang, kangaroo, paramatta, wombat (Aus- 
tralian), Tattoo (to mark the skm), Tahitian, Taboo (= forbid). 

Tartar. Khan (through Persian). Cossack, mammoth (through 
Ritssicm). 

Turkish. Bey, caftan, chouse, dey, ketch (a boat). Through 
French: Caviare, Janissary, ottoman. Through German: Uhlan. 
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Qneitioni on Chapter VIII. 

1. Name the principal soarces which have famished permanent con* 
stituents of eur vocabulary, and give examples of words from each source. 

2. It is said that general terms are mostly of classic origin, wMle 
particular and individual names and terms are chiefly Teutonic. Illastrate 
this by examples. 

3. Write out ten words of purely English origin, six derived from Latin, 
and four from Greek. Give the meaning of the Latin and Greek loots, 
prefixes, and suffixes used. 

4. Give examples of Celtic, Scandinavian, and Norman-French words 
which have been naturalised. 

5. Point out the relative importance and the proper use of the different 
elements of our vocabulary. 

6. Collect the words of Teutonic and of classic origin from the quotation 
in Section 14, p. 292 (Ruskin). 

7. How may words of Latin and words of English origin be distinguished? 
Show by examples. 

8. What are dtmhlets 1 Give examples of doublets of different kinda. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

A SHORT HISTORY OP THE ENGLISH LANOUAOE. 

The Relation of English to other European Languages. 

Origin of the English People and Language. 

Any one who has studied a European language other than 
our own must have noticed the similarity of many words to the 
corresponding English words. Thus in German, Mutter corre- 
sponds to mother^ Vater to father, Brvder to brother, Schwester 
to sister-, Brod to bread, and Sohn to son» In Latin, mater 
corresponds to mother, pater to father, frater to brother, soror 
to sister] and in French, which follows closely the Latin, the 
corresponding words are mere, ph-e, frere, and sceur. In Greek, 
meter corresponds to mother, pater to father, and thugater to the 
German Tochter and the English daughter. 

Among the wopds denoting numhers the correspondence, though 
somewhat disguised, is remarkably uniform, and, up to a certain 
point, continuous. Corresponding to the English one there is the 
German ein, Latin unties, French un, Greek hen (iy); corresponding 
to two we find the Grerman zwei, Latin diu>, French deiuc, and 
Greek c?tw>. Up to a hundred there is a close correspondence 
between the words denoting numbers in all the European 
languages. 

Now, among nations which we know to be descended from 
common ancestors, we find that many of the oldest words in their 
languages are very similar, and in some cases identical; and 
when we find a great number of words, especially such as denote 
family relations and the common features of home life, common 
to a number of languages, under slightly different forms, we can 
find no satisfactory explanation of the fact unless we suppose* 
the nations speaking those languages to have descended from a 
common stock. For in many instances such nations are separated 
from each other by immense distances in space and in time, and 
by natural barriers which render it impossible for one nation to 
have acquired its principal words by intercourse with another. 
Thus the conclusion is forced upon us that the English, German, 
Latin, and Greek peoples had a common ancestry. 
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What has been said of several European languages applies to 
nearly all of them,^ and indeed to the languages formerly spoken 
in B^dostan (Sanscrit) and Persia (Persian). By a careful 
study of the languages spoken in Europe and Western Asia, 
philologists have established the fact that all the great nations 
of Europe, as well as the Persians and Hindns, are descended 
from one stock, called the Aryan Bace, which probably^ dwelt 
in Asia, north of the Himalayas, and which sent out swarm after 
swarm, or tribe after tribe of settlers, into Hindostan and Persia 
fii-st, and afterwards into Europe. The Hindus who settled in 
northern India, and the Persians who peopled Persia, were the 
earliest off-shoots of the ancient Aryan race. The Celts are 
supposed to have been the first Aryans who crossed into Europe, 
travelling westwards and settling in Italy, Spain, Gaul, and the 
British Isles. Later, the OreOK and Latin tribes crossed into 
Europe together, and after journeying and dwelling together for 
a considerable time, finally settled in the Greek and Italian 
peninsulas respectively, driving out or conquering the Celts who 
had already settled there. 

The tribe which interests us most is the Teutonic, inasmuch as 
it was made up of the forefathers of the English, Dutch, 
Scandinavian, and German nations. The Teutons settled in the 
north and west of Europe, and in the Scandinavian peninsula. 
Those who settled in the Highlands of Central Germany are 
called High Germans (or Hoch Deutch) ; those who settled along 
the shores of the North SeaTaUd Baltic (S.W.) are called Low 
Germans (or Piatt Deutch), It was from the Low German branch 
that the Teutonic settlers came forth to take up their abode on 
the western shores of the North Sea, and along the south coast of 
Britain. 

Perhaps the largest of all the tribes was the Slavonic, which 
occupied the south and east of Europe, and of which the Russians 
are the chief modem reprasentatives. 

The last and smallest tribe to pass into Europe was the 
Lithnanian, which made its settlement along the south-east 
shores of the Baltic (East Prussia). 

The events just described occurred at times so remote that no 
written record of them is to be found ; they belong to the pre- 



* The Basques of the lower and western Pyrenees, the Fins and Lapps of 
N. Europe, the Hungarians, and the Turks speak languages which do not 
resemble the other languages spoken in Europe, and do not belong to the 
same family. (Jingo is a Basque word.) 

'^ Some competent authorities consider that the original home must have 
been in the North of Europe. 
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historic period, and our knowledge of them is derived chiefly 
from a very careful and prolonged study of the languages and 
institutions of the nations of Europe and Western Asia ; that is, 
of the Indo-European nations, as they are called. The events 
connected with the settlement of South Britain hy three Teutonic 
tribes of the Low German branch, and the growth and modifica- 
tion of the English language, are, however, better known, and 
afford a reliable and sufficient groundwork for a history of the 
English language. 

The Settlement of Britain. 
Anglo-Saxon or Earliest English. 

When Caesar invaded Britain in the year 55 B.C., he found it 
peopled by Celts like those of Gaul. They had probably settled 
in Britain some five centuries before the Christian era. About a 
century later (a.d, 78) the Romans conquered Britain and made 
it a Roman province. During the three centuries which followed, 
Britain was Romanised, and it is possible that the Latin language 
was gradually established among the Britons, so that it was more 
or less- spoken by them. In the year 449, after the withdrawal 
of the Romans, the first settlement of Teutons was made. A 
tribe of Jutes, from Jutland, landed at Ebbsfleet, and in the 
course of a few years drove out the Britons from Kent, and 
founded a kingdom. Then followed an invasion of Saxons from 
the country near the mouths of the Elbe and Weser. This first 
band of Saxons drove out the Celts from what is now Sussex, and 
founded a kingdom of their own. A second horde settled north 
and east of the Thames, and founded the kingdom of Essex (East 
Saxons); and a third, which received several subsequent additions, 
settled in Hampshire, Berkshire, Wilts, Oxford, Gloucester, and 
Somerset, and founded the largest kingdom, that of Wessex 
(West Saxons), 519. 

A third Teutonic tribe, the Angles, from the isthmus of Angeln, 
founded four kingdoms : Bernicia (547), which extended from the 
Forth to.the Tees ; Deira, which stretched from the Tees to the 
Humber ; East Anglia, which covered the modern counties of 
Norfolk and Suffolk ; and Mercia, which lay along the valley 
of the upper Trent and in central England. 

Slowly but steadily the Celts were driven westwards, until in 
613 they were broken up into three isolated bodies in S. Britain ; 
viz., the Britons of Cornwall, those of what we now call Wales, 
and the Strathclyde Britons, who occupied the district from the 
Clyde to the Ribble. 
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The Jntes of Kent beoame oonnected in their fortunes with 
the Sazoni, and thus the Teutonic settlers naturally grouped 
themselves into two bodies which constituted distinct factors in 
the formation of the English nation, and which contributed in 
different ways, in turn, to the formation of a national language 
that forms the most important, and indeed the essential, part of 
the English language of to-day. 

In the year 588, the Anglian kingdoms, Bernicia and Deira, 
were united into one kingdom call^ Northxunbria, which for 
two centuries was a centre of political power, of religion, and 
of learning. Thus a native Christian literature sprung up, the 
forms of the language were fixed, and a common standard was 
established which tended to check the growth of mere dialects, 
such as must certainly have arisen in the absence of a common 
standard and free intercourse. 

This was the earliest written English ; and the Angles thus 
stamped their name on the language to which they were the first 
to give a literary form. They called their language Englisc. 
The chief men who took an active part in this early literary 
movement were Benedict Biscop, Caedmon, Bede, and Alcuin. 

The decay of the political power of Northumbria, the rise of 
Wessex, and, above all, the ravages and intrusion of the Danes, 
which began in 787, transferred the literary supremacy of the 
Angles to the Saxons of Wessez. For several centuries the 
Saxons were far behind the Angles in literary culture ; but on 
the decay of Northumbria the work that had been so well begun 
by Northumbria waS taken up by the Saxons, who availed them- 
selves of the example and of the results of Anghan activity. 
They called their language Englisc, thereby acknowledging their 
indebtedness to the Angles, and that the work of Northumbria 
had been solid and national. 

Aldhelm (d. 709) was the first Saxon writer. He wrote 
Christian hymns and songs, which to a large extent superseded 
the old native pagan songs ; and some of his compositions were 
sung long after the Norman Conquest. But Alfred was the first 
to awaken an interest in culture among th^ West Saxons. Both 
by his own labours, and by attracting learned men to Wessex, 
the foundation of learning was laid in his kingdom ; the language 
was adapted more and more to literary compositions, and a 
Saxon literature very gradually grew up and did for Wessex and 
for all England what the learning that was extinguished by the 
Danes had done for Northumbria two centuries earlier. The 
older forms of speech and poetry were reduced to writings and 
thus prevented from perishing; and a standard of literary English 
was formed which continued to prevent the speech from falling 
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into mere local dialects. From the time of Alfred, when the 
Saxon Ghroniole was begun, to its cessation in the year of 
Stephen's death (1154), numerous translations were made, many 
works were written in the native tongue, and the English lan- 
guage was rendered substantially uniform throughout the length 
and breadth of the realm 

The English of this period, sometimes called Anglo-Saxon, was 
a pure, unmixed, and highly inflected language.^ All its words 
and its grammar were Teutonic,* with no admixture of foreign 
usages. Nearly all the homely words in use to-day, such as 
f(tUier^ mother^ hearth^ Iiome, door, roof, heart, head, maiden, child, 
good, red, blue, sing, ride, love, he, and have, and many that have 
been lost, were spoken by these earlv Englishmen. Some few 
words, and the infinitive with <<to, were introduced by the 
Danes or Northmen^ who had settled in the eastern and 
northern counties; but the Danes, too, were a Teutonic people. 
A few words only, such as cradle, crock, dout, mattock, and pool, 
were adopted from the conquered Britons; but nearly all the 
names of rivers and mountains, and of towns which escaped 
destruction or decay, remained the same as in the British and 
Eoman period. In this way the Latin words street, mile, port, 
and -Chester (m names of towns) entered the language. After 
the introduction of Christianity (597) some few words of Latin 
and Greek origin took a permanent place in the language. The 
words hiscop (bishop), clerc (clerk), mynster (minster), and aehnesse 
(alms) entered in this way, as well as a few names of articles of 
food, of trees, plants, animals, and weights. 

Such was the English language before the Conquest, the effects 
of which must now be considered. 

It is here worthy of remark that the English discontinued the 
use of their old mnio ^ characters soon after settling in Britain, 
adopting in their stead, from the Celts, the letters of the Eoman 
alphabet, but retaining two runic letters. Wen y {=^ w) and 
Thorn )> (== th), denoting sounds which the Latin alphabet did 
not represent. The letter ^ is the Boman d crossed, and was used 
as a substitute for thorn (j>). 

* See A Short Sketch of English Inflection, p. 232 and The English 
Vocabulary, p. 178. 

* It was a Low German dialect, and its nearest relations have produced 
modem Dutch, Danish, and Icelandic, and the dead Gothic language. 
Gherman is the modem representative of the speech of the Elgh German 
branch of the Teutonic people. 

* See The English Vocabulary, Scandinavian words, p. 187. 

* The word B^ signified mystery or secret. It was used by the Teutons 
to designate the mystery of alphabetic writing.— Pr</. Earle. 

16 
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Effects of the Norman Conquest. 
The Loss op Inflections. Additions to the Vocabulary. 

The Battle of Hastings and the subsequent conquest of England 
not only placed a Norman family on the throne, but put all the 
land into the possession of Korman barons and ecclesiastics, and 
all power and social influence into the hands of a race speaking a 
foreign language. English continued to be spoken by the subject 
people ; but for three centuries there was neither spirit to inspire 
a great writer nor scope for the exercise of the highest native 
talent. Under these circumstances, in the absence of a common 
literary standard to sustain and quicken the native speech, the 
language began to fall into dialects, and the inflections, which 
had been weakened by the incursions and settlement of the 
Danes or Northmen in the country, were still farther weakenei 

As time went on the daily necessity for intercourse between 
the Normans and English brought about the adoption, by the 
English, of many Norman terms relating to the law, to military 
affairs, to sports, and to gaming. On the other hand, the Normans 
gradually acquired a Imowledge of the common speech.^ The 
attempts made by the English to render themselves intelligible to 
the Normans, and the efforts of the Normans to make themselves 
understood by the English with whom they had dealings, led to a 
complete breaking down and almost total loss of the old inflections, 
and to a considerable addition of words (Norman) to the English 
vocabulary. 

Slowly but surely this process went on until it reached the 
court at one extreme, and the meanest subject at the other. It 
reached its climax when every one, however illiterate, began to 
affect the Norman speech as the surest way of getting on in the 
world. This transformed Norman-French from the language of 
the court and polite society into a mongrel speech which excited 
ridicule and contempt, and led the court to adopt as much as 
possible the native English. 

But other causes were at work tending to bring about a 
common speech. From the very outset WilUam had fostered the 
old institutions, and had used them as a means of curbing the 
power of the barons. The barons, on the other hand, in their 

'A very characteristic feature of this period was the tendency to use 
hilinguul forms ; that is, to employ English and Norman words, for the 
same thing, side by side ; thus : act and deed, captive and thrall, mirth and 
jollxty, ways and means. Other examples of diglottism^s, as thev are called, 
are given on p. 190. x- ^ > ^ 
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struggles with John, and with his son iHenry III., had made 
common cause with the people ; and thus common interests began 
to be felt and recognised between the two races. The loss of 
Normandy, too, transformed the barons into Englishmen in 
sympathy and interests ; and the wars of Edward III., in which 
the English fought, and fought bravely, side by side with the 
barons against a common foe, developed a spirit of patriotism and 
common feeling which assisted powerfully in bringing about the 
fusion of the two races into a new nation, and in rendering a 
common language possible, necessary, and inevitable. That 
language, as before stated, was found in a revival of the old 
English speech, enriched by the addition of many Norman words 
that had passed into general use. But most of the inflections 
were hopelessly lost, and the English that began to be spoken at 
court and among the nobles was no longer the pure language it 
had been, though the pronouns, verbs, nninfleoted parts of speech, 
and commoner words, abbreviated and much less inflected, as well 
as the grammar and forms of speech, remained essentially 
English. One of the most notable innovations was the intro- 
dnction of the Norman Genitive; that is, the substitution, in 
many instances, of the preposition of (which precedes the noun) 
for the Saxon possessive ending -e« ( = '«). 

The date which marks the re-establishment of English, in a 
modifled form, as the national langnage is the year 1362, when 
English again became the language of the law-courts, where, since 
the Conquest, first Latin and then French had been supreme. 
Twenty-three years later (1485) boys began to translate their 
Latin into English (instead of French) in all the Grammar 
Schools. 

That a process of reconstruction had begun, and had made 
some progress, before the end of Edward III/s reign, was shown 
by the appearance of a great poet, and the commencement of a 
new national literature. 

The King's English.— Chaucer (1328—1400). 

The language that grew up about the court has been called 
the King's English. It assumed the character of a standard 
language, recognised and cultivated in the society of the court 
and nobles, and by all who sought to address themselves to polite 
hearers and readers. There was now, for the first time since the 
donquest, the possibility of a great writer ; there was a language 
•common to all the cultivated classes, and common interests and 
•aspirations were beginning to be felt. The fusion of the Norman 
with the English people had set in, and a. new era of political and 
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social life was commencing. It needed only the presence of a 
writer, in whom the new social order and tendencies were felt and 
clearly recognised, to gather up the struggling influences into 
articidate speech and free utterance. Such a writer appeared in 
the person of Gec^rey Chaucer, a courtier familiar not only with 
the life of the court, but with the life of the camp and the 
cloister, add possessed of a genial nature which seized upon the 
sunny, the humorous, and the picturesque aspects of the life 
around him, and depicted them in lifelike groupings and artistic 
setting. 

The publication of his Canterbury Tales and other poems met 
a great national want, and tended powerfully to quicken and to 
intensify the movement towards a new national life. 

The writings of Chancer are the commencement of Modeni 
English, and of a literature which has steadily grown into a 
national literature that is unrivalled. Chaucer has been called 
the father of English poetry, but he was more; he was the 
founder of a new national literature. His writings effected the 
required compromise between the old and the new order of things; 
between the language of the common people and that of the 
ruling and cultivated classes. They gave a permanent and artistic 
form to the results of three centuries of intercourse and com- 
promise. The essential words and constructions are thcwroughly 
English, though the non-essential inflections are either abandoned 
or considerably curtailed. A very large number of Norman- 
French words which had crept into familiar use since the 
Conquest are adopted and made to take their place as recognised 
constituents of our vocabulary, not in their Norman-French dress, 
but in most instances with English terminations and inflections. 
Bilingual modes of expression in which the same thing is said in 
both English and Norman-French, compound words in which one 
part is English and the other French, compound words hiJf 
translated, and English words used as substitutes for French 
words having a slightly different meaning, are abundant, and 
represent, not an artificial compromise made by Chaucer, but 
the natural product of three centuries of intercourse between the 
two races. 

The gradual and general adoption of the King's English fixed 
the general character of the English language as we now know 
it ; with trifling exceptions all the later changes leave untouched 
the grammar and modes of speech, and tend solely to give greater 
fulness, richness, and diversity to the stock of words, l^e 
additions to the vocabulary which have been made at different 
times since are, however, considerable, and require separate 
treatment. 
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Later Additions to the Vocabulary. 

The New Learning. Influence of Greek and Roman 
Literature. 

Chaucer and Oower ^ were the standard authors for about two 
centuries, durmg which the King's English established itself as 
the literary language, and the language of social intercourse. 

Towards the end of the 15th century a number of circumstances 
co-operated to bring about a great interest in the writers of 
ancient Greece and Rome. Five centuries before the Christian 
era the Greek people had attained as high a position in art, 
poetry, and b'terature generally, as any modern nation has yet 
reached; and four centuries later Rome developed a political 
power and civilisation without a parallel, and in course of time 
a literature reflecting and recording the events and glories which 
made Rome the mistress of the world. Such was the reputation 
of the Greek and Latin literatures that the study of them became 
the chief pursuit of all who desired to cultivate their minds, and 
to acquire from the master-minds of antiquity a knowledge of the 
results of ancient learning, experience, and thought. 

These classical studies were fostered in all the greater cities of 
the Roman Empire ; but after Constantinople was made the 
capital of the Roman Empire, that city became the centre of 
Greek and Roman culture. 

The capture of Constantinople by the Turks, in 1453, drove 
the learned Greeks and Greek teachers to Western Europe ; and 
Florence, on the Arno, especially welcomed them, and became a 
new centre of classical culture. From Italy the " New Learning," 
as it was called, spread to England, and over Western Europe. 

These events began to influence England at a time otherwise 
one of great awakening and activity. The real nature of the 
Solar System had just been made known by Copernicus; the 
Cape of Good Hope had recently been rounded, and India reached, 
by Portuguese mariners ; Columbus had discovered the New 
World, and Sebastian Cabot, starting from Bristol, had reached 
Labrador. Perhaps more important still, the recent introduction 
of Printing into England by William Caxton (1474) had greatly 
quickened the thirst for fuller and wider knowledge. 

The New Learning presented to the minds of Englishmen 
objects of startling grandeur in the wonderful civilisation of 
ancient Greece and Rome, and the evidences of an ancient thought 
and culture such as had hitherto been unknown and undreamt of 

* Gower was a contemporary and friend of Chaucer. 
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in EDgland. The study of Greek and Latin soon became the 
fashion, and the printing presses multiplied editions of the classic 
authors. The New Laming, moreover, took deep root, and 
Grammar Schools were founded in many large towns, that of 
St. Paul's being the first and most important. Henry VIII., 
Edward VI., and Elizabeth were disciples and patrons of the 
New Learning, and their reigns are distinguished by the founda- 
tion of numerous Grammar Schools. The study and knowledge 
of Latin and Greek classics were thus perpetuated and made 
general. This led to the adoption of many Latin and Greek 
words, which, gradually passing into general use, became per- 
manent elements of our vocabulary, and enriched it. At one 
time such words were introduced so lavishly and recklessly that 
many good English words were abandoned in favour of the new 
comers, and the homely vocabulary and rhythm were somewhat 
impaired. This was a retrograde movement, which has only 
recently been entirely arrested by renewed interest in the Anglo- 
Saxon people, institutions, and speech. 

The scientific thinkers and writers who made their appearance 
soon after the revival of learning, found in the Latin and Greek 
languages a ready storehouse of words and terms which had the 
great advantage of being common to the learned throughout 
Europe ; and the adoption of Latin and Greek scientific names 
and terms rendered it easier for the writers and workers of one 
country to enter into the labours of their fellow-workers through- 
out Europe. Further, the very qualities which make Latin and 
Greek words objectionable in literary compositions often render 
them the very best words for scientific description and nomen- 
clature. Most, if not all, of our homely English or Saxon -words 
are rich in associations, by means of which more is implied and 
conveyed than is said or written. This is a great addition to the 
efliciency and beauty of language generally ; but when accuracy and 
precision are required it is often important to restrict the meaning 
of our utterances to definite limits, without implications and 
suggestions. When this is required, the use of words of Latin or 
Greek origin is more likely to accomplish the purpose than the 
employment of homelier words, surrounded by associations so 
numerous and so varied. 

The French spoken by the Normans was the lineal descendant 
of Latin, and many of the new words introduced from the Latin 
were from the same roots as had fiu'nished Norman words, now 
natiu-alised as English. Hence arose another kind of dualism.^ 

> What other kind of dualism have we noticed ? See note, p. 226. 
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Side by side with Norman words were words taken directly from 
the Latin, and denoting the same things. The spelling and pro* 
I nunciation were, however, different, and the associations were 
\ different; so that in course of time, while each pair of words 
I preserved a kindred meaning, each word acquired a function and 
I colouring of its own. This, again, is a decided gain, and gives 
greater flexibility and grace to the language. 

Some of the words which had been adopted from Norman- 
French were verbs ending in -w; while the new Greek deriva- 
tives took the Greek ending -^is^ ; and, generally, new derivatives 
took a form which resembles that of the classideJ root more thai; 
the earlier derivatives do. Thus many doublets were produced ; 
that is, pairs of words from the same root and having a similar 
meaning, but introduced at different times, and taking on different 
associations and shades of meaning.^ 

A glance at the Latin and Greek derivatives given in the 
previous chapter will suffice to show that the additions from these 
two languages have been considerable.^ Only the most familiar 
and most useful examples, however, are given in those lists. 



Kesults of Maritime Enterprise and of Intercourse 
with other nations. 

Italy had a literature of its own as early as the days of 
Chaucer, and from that time down to the present, Italian works 
have been read by many leisured and learned Englishmen, 
especially while our own literature was meagre and the Greek 
and Latin classics were unknown. Italy, too, has long been pre- 
eminent among modern nations in music and art ; and many of 
the terms employed in these provinces have been adopted from 
the Italian. Thus picmoforte, andante^ and aoprcmo, portico, piazzoy 
and studio, are from the Italian. 

The marvellous development of maritime enterprise which 
began in the reign of Elizabeth and has since been unin- 
terrupted, has brought us into frequent contact with other 
nations all over the world, and has made us familiar with the 

* The Anglo-Saxon itself has produced many doublets. Examples of 
English, Latin, and Greek doublets are given on p. 190-1. There are 
about five hundred doublets in the language. 

* There are now more classical words in English than Teutonic words. 
The latter, however, are in constant or frequent use, while Latin and Gree^ 
words are relatively few in actual use. 
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products of every clime. New substances and articles general^ 
bring with them their native name, and local names for animals, 
natural phenomena, and social distinctions, find a ready entrance 
into our language. Thus from the Dutch we get hocr, sloop, yacht, 
and skijwer; from the QermAn, fuchsia, meerschaum, felspar, and 
poodle; from modem French, soiree, etiquette, depdt, and brusque-, 
from the Spanish, don, duenna, cao'go, and buffalo ; from the 
Portuguese, caste, fetich, marmalade, and palaver', from the 
Bussian, Czar, knout, rouble, and steppe; from tJie Persian, 
auming, bazaar, dervish, and paradise; and from the Hindu, 
calico, chintz, turban, and toddy. 

From African peoples we obtain the words canary, octsis, guinea, 
and kraal ; and from American races, chocolate, maize, potato, and 
tomahawk. Prom the Chinese we have borrowed the words silk, 
tea, junk, and typhoon ; from the Malay, a>muck, bamboo, bomtam, 
and sago ; from the Hungarian, hussar, sahre, shako, and tokay ; 
and from Turkish, caviare. Janissary, UhUm, and Ottoman, 

Two other sources of new words remain to be noticed. The 
publication of the Scriptures in the vernacular, and the general 
reading and study of them, have led to the adoption of a number 
of Hebrew words, such as cherub, seraph, sabbath, and shibboleth. 
In the Middle Ages the Arabs or Saracens were far in advance 
of the peoples of Europe in scientific pursuits and achievements, 
and from them we borrowed many mathematical and scientific 
terms, such as algebra, zero, alcohol, and zenith, with other words, 
such as saUuvm and simoon, cotton and tahby^ 



A Short Sketch op Engush Inflection. 

Old English, or Anglo-Saxon, was a highly inflected language 
comparable to Latin and Greek. There were two dedensioiis of 
Nouns and Adjectives, the Strong and the Weak; and in each 
declension words with different endings had peculiarities in their 
declension. There were five cases, the Nominative, Accusative, 
Genitive, DaMve, and Instrumental. 

Noims ending in a or e were of the Weak declension ; the rest 
belonged to the Strong declension. 

A^jectiyes used after the definite article, and after demonstra- 
tive words generally, were of the Weak declension. 

Nouns, and the Adjectives used with them, were of three 



* Fuller lists of words borrowed from foreign laneruages are fdven in the 
previous chapter. ^ 
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Ctonders; and although the names of males were for the most 
part masculine, and of females for the most part feminine, 
diminutives were netUer. Thus did (child), cealf (calf), mcegden 
(maiden), and vnf (woman) were neuter. The names of inani- 
mate objects were masculine, feminine, or neuter, according to 
their terminations. Thus all nouns ending in a were masculine, 
and most nouns ending in e were feminine. Derivative nouns 
ending in -dom, -had, and -scipe (= modem -ship) were masculine ; 
and Abstract nouns ending in -ww, or -u (from adjs.), or -ung, 
were feminine. 

The Pronouns of the 1st and 2nd person had a dual number, 
as well as a Singular and Plural. Tlie dtuil form denoted two 
persons only, the plural more than two. 

The old Demonstratiye se (m.), seo (/.), thaet (n.), tha (plur.) 
(which furnishes the modem definite article) had three gmders, 
a singular and a plural form, and ^ve causes. 

The Verbs were of two Conjugations, the Strong and the Weak, 
the chief distinctions between which are still preserved. 

(a) The 3rd pers. sing. pres. indie, ended, in both conjugations, 

in )> (=th) or t, and the plur. (1st, 2nd, and 3rd) in 
aj) (=ath). 

(b) The imperfect participle of both conjugations terminated 

in -ende; the perfect participles in -en and d (or -ed) 
respectively. 

(c) The inflnitiye of both conjunctions ended in -an ; the dative 

or gerundial inflnitiye in -anne. 

(d) The passive voice, and all the tenses except the Simple 

Present and Past, were formed by means of auxiliary 



Weor]>an (weorthan, to become) and wesan (" be ") were 
the auxiliaries of passive voice. 

Soulan (shall) and wiUan (will) were the auxiliaries of 
future tense. 

Habban (have) and wesan (" be ") were the auxiliaries 
of pertect tense, with transitive and intransitive 
verbs respectively. 

{e) The Present, without any change of form, was often used 
for a Future. 
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EXAMPLES OF AVOLO-SAXON DSTFLECTIOHSJ 



Nouns. 
Strong Declension. 



Singular, Nom. 
Ace, 
Dot. 
Gen. 
Nom. 
Ace. 
Dot. 
Gen. 



FluraL 



Masculine, 

1. 
(Stone.) 
Stan 
Stan 
stan-e 
stan-es 
stan-as 
stan-as 
stan-um 
stan-a 



JF'cMinine, 



Neuter, 



2. 
(Care.) 
car-u 
car-e 
car-e 
car-e 
car-a 
car-a 
car-um 
car-ena 



3. 

I) 

d»d (-e) 

dsed-e 

dsed-e 

dsed-a 

died-a 

d^-um 

dl6d-a 



4. 
(Ship.) 
sdp 
scip 
scip-e 
scip-es 
scip-u 
scip-u 
scip-um 
scip-a 



5, 

(House.) 
bus 
bus 
htis-e 
htis-es 
bus 
bus 
bils-nm 
bus-a 



Weak Declension* 
Masculine, Feminine. 



Singular. 



Plural, 



Nom. 

Ace, 

Bat. 

Gen. 

Nom. 

Ace. 

Bat. 

Gen. 



(Good.) 
Si7igular. Nom, 

Ace. 

Bat. 

Gen. 

Instru. 
Plural. Nom. 

Ace, 

Bat. 

Gen. 



(Star.) 
steorr-a 
steorr-an 
steorr-an 
steorr-an 
steorr-an 
steorr-an 
steorr-um 
steorr-ena 



(Tongue.) 

tung-e 

tung-an 

tung-an 

tung-an 

tuDg-an 

tuDg-an 

tung-um 

tung-ena 



Adjectives. 
Strong Declension. 
Masculine. Feminine. 



god 

god-ne 

god-um 

god-es 

god-e 



1 g5d-e 



god 

god-e 

god-re 

god-re 

(god-re) 

god-e (a) 

god-um 
god-ra 



Nefokir. 
(Eye.) 
Sag-e 
eag-e 
Sag-an 
gag-an 
6ag-an 
6ag-an 
eag-um 
eag-ena 



Neuter. 
god 
g5d-e 
god-um 
god-es 
god 

god, god-e 



^ From Sweet's Anglo-Saxon Reader. Clarendon Press. 
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Weak Declension. 



(The Good.) 




MaacuLine, 


Feminine, 


Neuter, 


Singular, Nom, 




se g5da 


seo g5d-e 


peet g5d-e 


Ace. 




J>one gOd-an 


fa god-an 


Jwt g5d-e 


Dot. 




j>am g5d-an 


fsere god-an 


J>am g6d-an 


Gm. 




pees god-an 


\Bsre g5d-an 


)jaes god-an 


PluraL Nom, 


) 








Ace, 




|>a gOd-an 




Dat. 






J)am g5d-um 




Gm, 






fara god-ena 


(-ana) 



Verbs, 
Conjugation of Bindan, to show endings. 
Infin, Bind-an. 



Imp. Part, Bind-ende. 
Perf.Part Bund-en. 
Imperative^ Sing, Bind. Plur, 

Indicative. 



Present, Sing, 



Past. 



1. 

2. 

3. 
Pktr, 1, 2, 3. 
Sing. 1 . 

2. 

3. 
Plur. 1, 2, 3. 



bind-e 

Und-est 

1nnd-e]> 

bind-a]> 

band 

bnnd-e 

band 

bund-on 



Bind-a]7. 

Subjunctive. 

bind-e 

bind-e 

bind-e 

bind-en, -on 

bund-e 

bund-e 

bund-e 

bund-en, -on 



English Inflection in the Age of Chaucer.^ 

1. The Article ee (m.), aeo (f.), thaet (n.), tha (plur.), with its 
five cases, was reduced to the indeclinable the for all genders and 
cases, and both numbers. 

2. The Declensions of* Nouns of all kinds were reduced to one, 
and that had the Nom. and Ace. alike, a Gen. or Poss. in -ea 
or -«, and -ea or -a for the Plural (all cases). 

3. Adjectives had lost all inflections for gender, case, and 
number. 



* From " An Essay on the Language and Versification of Chaucer," by 
Dr. Morris ; published with the poetical works of Chaucer, Aldine Poets 
(Bell and Daldy). 
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4. The Personal Pronouns had distinct forms for the Norn, and 
Obj. cases. Their Gen. cases had become Adjective-Fronouns, 
and, like adjectives, were indeclinable. 

5. The Interrogative and Belative who had a Gen. wMa and 
an Ace. whom, but no inflection for gender or number. 

6. The Demonstratives this and that had Plurals, but no cases 
or distinctions of gender. 

7. The words we call Indefinite Prononns had become indeclin- 
able, except that eyther, neyther, and other had a Gren. case 
Sing., viz., eytherea, neythereSy and otheres. Other had also a 
plural, otheres. 

8. The O.E. Sylf (Self) was an Adjective analogous to ipse in 
Latin. Instead of adding self to the Nom* and Ace. of the Per- 
sonal Pronouns — the regular use of self- — Chaucer introduced the 
forms myself, thyself, him^self, Hienisdves, (instead of / sdf, me self, 
thou self, thee self, etc.) 

9. The Verbs differed little in their inflections from the verbs 
of to-day. The termination of the 3rd Sing. Pres. Indie, was 
generally -eth, but the termination in -es (from the Northern 
dialects) was beginning to be used. 

The plural was sometimes formed in -eth, sometimes in -en (all 
persons). 

Thus 3rd Sing. Pres. Indie, lov-eth. Plur. (1, 2, 3) lov^thor 
lov-en. 

The 2nd Plur. Imper. terminated in -^th, of which the -^ (or 
the consonants) was often omitted, especially in poetry. 

The past tense of Weak Verbs was formed by adding -ede, -de, 
or -te. 

The Anglo-Saxon Infinitive ending -an had long become -en, 
the -n being often omitted. 

The ending for the Imperfect Participle had become -ing instead 
of -ende, though the older endings -ende and -ande continued to 
be used. The endings of the Perfect Participles remained -ed 
and -en. 

10. The Indeclinable Parts of Speech, though they had under- 
gone contraction and changes of pronunciation and spelling, re- 
mained substantially unchanged in their power and use. 

11. Adverbs introduced from the French were generally formed 

from French adjectives adopted earlier, and took the English 

termination 4iche or 4y, not the French -m^nt. Except a few 

interjections no indeclinable words were borrowed Jrom the Norinm- 

'^'^ench. 
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12. Frenoli Nouns bad a Gen. and a plural in -6«, and fell 
i-eadily enough into the new English declension. No doubt this 
fact bad played a principal part in destroying the old English 
declensions. 

13. Adjectives introdnced from the French lost the variations 
for gender and number, and took their place with the old English 
adjectives, which, as we have seen, bad lost case, gender, and 
number forms. 

14. Verbs introdnced from the French, though originally of 
four conjugations, were all reduced to the English Weak Con- 
jugation. A few imperfect participles in -ant, however, crept 
into English, and are thus used a^ adjectives and nouns. 



Grimm's Law. 

It was shown at the beginning of the chapter that the various 
nations of Europe, as well as of Hindostan and Persia, are de- 
scended from a common ancestry, and inherit in common many 
words denoting such objects, family relations, and institutions as 
were ali-eady recognised in the parent stock before the successive 
migrations had begun. But change and progress especially 
characterise the Aryan race, and under the very dSerent external 
conditions in which the dispersed tribes found themselves, the 
course of development was different in different tribes. In respect 
to speech, we find that the consonants have undergone least change, 
but even amongst them changes have occurred. Yet the changes 
are comparatively slight, and are represented chiefly by the 
replacement of one consonant by another produced by the same 
vocal organs. A lalnal, for instance, in one language is repre- 
sented by a labial in another, the changes being, broadly, from 
a sharp to a flat, or to an aspirated labial, or from a flat or an 
aspirated labial to a sharp labial. Analogous changes occur 
amongst dentals and gutturals. These changes are found to 
exhibit order and law, the enunciation of which is called Grimm's 
Law?^ 

To state the law in its simplest form, it is necessary to divide 
the Indo-European languages into related groups, and to classify 
the consonants according to the organs concerned in producing 
the sounds represented by them. This is done in Table I., p. 238. 



1 So named because Jacob Grimm, a German philologist, was the first 
to enunciate it in its modem form, and to popularise it. 
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The law may then be stated thus : — 

(1) A classical flat is represented by a sharp in Low German 

and by an aspirate in High German. 

(2) A classical sharp corresponds to an aerate in Low (German 

and to &flat in High German. 

(3) A classical aspirate corresponds to a flat in Low German 

and to a sharp in High German. 

By means of the words EossA, saje, and ^nh, the law is reduced 
to little compass, and may be more easily mastered and remem- 
bered (see abbreviated form below). 

The third table exhibits the law more fully, and furnislies 
illustrative words from the three groups of languages. Modern 
German, though the only representative of O.H.G., has, since the 
15th century, had its vocabulary so encroached upon, and so 
many words displaced by Low German, that whole groups of 
words are now common to the two divisions ; hence the gaps in 
H.G. The aspirate dental th is generally represented in German 
by z (often followed by h), 

Indo-European Languages. 



Related Gronpe. 



Clafsical. Latin, Greek, Sanscrit. 
Low Oer. English, Dutch, Iceland. 
High Carman. Modem German. 



Table 


OP Consonants. 


Nat. Groups. 


Aspirate. 


Flat. 

b 
d 


Shaip. 


Labials . 
Dentals . 
Gutturals . 


/ 
h 


V 

t 
A (^ hard). 



Mnemonic^ 



Abbreviated Form of Grimm's Law. 

' FoSsA . A Latin word to represent classical words, 
o u 
S A Fe . AnEnglisb „ „ Low Ger, „ 

8 

AuF S . A German „ „ High Ger. „ 

e 



* F stands for ** flat consonant." 

S „ „ " shwp consonant." 

A „ „ " aspirated consonant." 
The letters o s e u are necessary to form key-words, but are otherwisef 
superfluous, and are to be ignored. 

N,B, — Bead downioards, thus : F.S.A., etc. 
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Grimm's Law Illustrated by Examples. 



Classical. 

Zabial . 
Dental . 
ChiUural, 


Flat. 

1. labium 

2. decim 

3. genus 


Sharp. 

4. pater 

5. tri 

6. cor Gk., kalos 


Aspirate. 

7. frater 

8. thugater 

9. hamsa (Skt.) 


low German. 

Labial . 
Dental . 
6ht>ttural . 


Sharp. 

1. lip 

2. ten tower 

3. kind week 


Aspirate. 

4. father life 

5. three 

6. heart hale 


Flat. 

7. brother 

8. daughter 

9. gander 


High German. 
Labial 
Dental . 
Guttural, 


Aspirate. 

1. lefee 

2. aehn Thunn 

3. — O.H.G.wekha 

Mod. G. woche 


Flat. 

4. — leben 

5. drei 

6. — ganz 


Sharp. 

7. Praoder(O.H.G.) 

8. Tochter 

9. KariH (O.H.G.) 



Questions on Chapter IX. 

1. How is English related to other European languages, and how is the 
relationship established? To which languages is English most nearly 
aUied? 

2. Where was the earliest English spoken, and how did it come to be 
spoken in Britain ? 

3. Describe briefly the part played by the Angles, Saxons, and Normans 
in producing literary English. 

4. Which of the characteristics of modem English are essentially 
Teutonic, and how do these characteristics exhibit Norman-French 
influence ? 

5. What is meant by the King's English 1 How did the writings of 
Chancer influence the English language 1 

6. Account for the very large number of Latin and Greek words in 
modem English, and for the presence of Italian, Hebrew, Arabic, and 
Chinese words. 

7. What effect has maritime enterprise had on our language ? Illustrate 
by examples. 

8. Give examples of Dutch, Spanish, Portuguese, and Persian words 
which have been introduced into our vocabulary. 
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1. Faultt Sentences fox Correction. 

Correct the following senteDces, and state the rule of Syntax which 
applies to the particular example :»- 

1. (a) The chapter of accidents are sad enough. 

(b) The accounts of the battle is not easily understood. 

(<;) I hopes for better things. 

(d) Do he not speak the truth ? (Rule 1.) 

2. (a) The cat and the bat is a mammaL 

(b) The time and the place is fixed. 

(c) Henry and I am willing to withdraw. 

(d) Does William and his brother attend school ? (Rule 2.) 

3. (a) The wren or the sparrow roof their nest. 

(b) Either he or I am wrong. (Rule 8.) 

4. (a) The boy or his parents is to blame. 

(b) Neither the city nor its inhabitants was well described. 

(c) Neither virtues nor vice are peculiar to the poor. (Rule 4.) 

5. Either of the two obstacles are insuperable. (Rule 5.) 

6. (a) The enemy were surprised. 

(b) The school eleven is plucky fellows. (Rule 6.) 

7. (a) I and not my younger brother is to blame. 

(b) The ministers not the sovereign is responsible. (Rule 7.) 

8. I am a patriot who withstands the enemies of my country in whateyer 

disguise they appear. (Rule 8.) 

9. (a) There was and is considerable mystery about it. 

( J) Faults of early training may be deplored but cannot be remoYcd 
without long continued effort. (Rule 9.) 

10. (a) The garrison expected relief but were looking anxiously at their 

slender stock of provisions. 

(b) Should he come and goes to the Tower I will accompany him. 

(Rule 10.) 

11. (a) Did you say that you will come ? 

(J) I thought you will say you cannot come. 

(c) We hoped you may be more fortunate. 

(d) Had you thought that he is guilty ? I believed that he is innocent. 

(Rule 11.) 

12. I said " He would be successful." You replied *' He would not be." 

(Rule 12.) 

13. (a^ We knew that gravitation acted everywhere. 

ITou will discover that matter will be indestructible. (Rule 18.) 
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14. {a) James will accompany you and I. 
(J) Who do yon want ? 

\o) We did not know who to blame. (Rule 14.) 

15. (a) Who did you ask that question ? 

(ft) They told we two the secret. (Rule 16.) 

16. (a) Who have you appointed captain ? 

(ft) We think he an impostor. (Rule 16.) 

17. (a) We feared to have spoken. 

(ft) They thought to have surprised us. (Rule 17.) 

18. (a) The master intends to have written a letter. 

(ft) I wish to have pleased everybody. (Rule 18.) 

19. (a) He commanded to love one another. 
(ft) Let us to try. 

(c) Will you allow to try ? (Rule 19.) 

20. (a) Who would you like to see ? 

(ft) There is no believing he. (Rule 20.) 

21. (a) He taught you and I geography. 

(ft) Lessons in music were given you and he. (Rule 21.) 

22. It seems. He appears. Can you ? May he ? Ought they ? 

(Rule 28.) 

23. (a) It is me. 

(ft) These are them. 

(e) If I were her I would be more circumspect. (Rule 24.) 

24. (a) The walking's effect was unfortunate. 

(ft) The beginning's remarkable nature attracted attention. 
(jf) The definition's framing requires care. 

(d) This disastrous failure was the end's beginning. 

Note, — State whether your correction contains a Norman Genitive or an 
Olfjective Genitive. (Rule 82.) 

25. (a) The making a mistake is culpable but not criminal. 

(ft) The learning skating is attended with evolutions which are rapid, 
but not always graceful. (Rule 88.) 

26. {a) The native troops' fighting was admirable. 

(ft) Charles's learning Latin is a tedious duty. (Rule 81) 

27. It is not our wishes but our duties to reprove the misconduct of pupils. 

(Rule 68.) 

28. I like the child's playfellow and favourite who are affectionate artless 

children. (Rule 72.) 

29. Bach passenger must show their ticket. (Rule 78.) 

30. The boy or the girl have left their pen on the desk. (Rule 74.) 

31. (a) The army have lost their commander. 

(ft) I observed a group of youngsters which was talking with animation, 

(Rule 76.) 

32. (a) I thank ye. 

(ft) I am sending thee an order for a suit of tweed. (Rule 76.) 

16 
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33. (a) It was me who he saw. 

\b) It is a pare mind and a loying heart that is the most real constitaent 
of wealth. (Rules 79,21) 

34. A lady told her daughter that she must take care that all she did was 

creditable to her and her family. {Two renderings necessary.) 

(RuleW.) 

35. The uncle gave a new half-crown to his little nephew, who is a prosper- 

ous man. (Rule 81.) 

36. I will tell you whom I saw was the real culprit. (Rule 82.) 

37. (a) The fifth and the sixth chapters. 

lb) The blue and white ribbons. (Rule 110.) 

38. Persons of moderate views, like you and I, will recognise the merits 

which underlie the exaggerated differences of extreme partisans. 

(Rule 67.) 

2. Questions on the Rules op Syntax. 

1. In the sentence "J3<? loas considered a tnartyr" what is the case of 

martyr ? Give reasons for your answer. (Rule 22.) 

2. In the sentences " Harold hecams Kbig " and •* He looks an honest lady" 

what is the case of king and lad respectively ? (Rule 26.) 

3. Correct the following sentences and point out how the verbs in italics 

differ from such verbs as sleep and talk, and how they differ from 
each other. (Rule 26.) 

He can to learn. Otight he try ? He shall to obey. 

4. Write three sentences containing infinitives occupying different relations 

in the sentence, and state what the relation is in each instance. 

(Rule 27.) 

5. In what constructions should the phrasial infinitive (with to) be used, 

and when should the simple infinitive (without to") be employed ? 

(Rule 28.) 

6. In the following sentence point out the use of the second to in front of 

the infinitive. What would be the effect of omitting it ? 

(Rule 29.) 
I hope to try and to succeed. 

7. How can the presence of an infinitive of purpose in different members of 

the sentence be explained ? From its function, in which member 
should we expect it to be placed ? (Rule 80.) 

8. Give examples of infinitives used absolutely. Where should such infini- 

tives go in the analysis ? (Rule 31.) 

9. Which members of the sentence may consist of a participle, and which 

cannot consist of a participle merely? How can the imperfect 
participle be distinguished from the infinitive in 'ing 1 (Rule 86.) 

10. Give examples of Passive Participles (Imperf. and Perfect). How are 

passive participles formed ? (Rule 86.) 

11. State briefiy the function of auxiliary verbs. What parts of the prin- 

cipal verb are used with the auxiliaries ? (Rule 87.) 

12. What verbs are auxiliaries of Future Tense 7 How is tiie future tense 

formed? (Rule 88.) 
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13. State carefully how the Future Tense is formed in Direct Statement. 

(Rule 89.) 

14. What auxiliaries are used in forming the Future Interrogative (Indie.) I 

(Rule 40.) 

15. Comment on "All who shall fulfil the specified conditions will be 

admitted to membership." (Rule 41.) 

16. State clearly the rule for forming tha perfect tenses. (Rule 42.) 

17. What tense and what rule are exemplified by the words in Italics ? He 

is coming. We are being disa])])ointed. (Rule 43.) 

18. How is the passive voice formed 1 Give examples.. (Rule 44.) 

19. Give examples of the Negative, Interrogative, and Emphatic foi*ms of 

the Indicative of the verb think. What auxiliary is required ? 

(Rule 45.) 

20. Define the Indicative Mood. (Rule 46.) 

21. When are may, can^ must, and shall in the subjunctive mood ? 

Illustrate your answer by reference to the functions of these verbs, 

(Rule 47.) 

22. What is meant by fictitious or hypothetical relations, and what mood 

is the sign that such are the relations asserted or predicated 1 

(Rule 48.) 

23. Give examples of verbal forms which are usually subjunctive, and of a 

verbal form which is almost always subjunctive, (Rule 49.) 

24. State the two distinguishing features of the imperative mood. Can the 

subject of a verb in the imperative be in the 1st or 3rd person 1 
Give examples. (Rule 62.) 

26, Comment on any word in the following sentence which presents note- 
worthy peculiarities : Iwish^ say, to go to Richmond. (Rule 63.) 

26. In what kind of sentence is it unusual to find a verb in the subjunctive 

mood. Furnish three sentences each containing a verb in the sub- 
junctive. (Rule 60.) 

27. In a subordinate clause what subjunctive tense should follow the 

Present or the Future Indicative in a principal clause? Give 
examples. (Rule 61.) 

28. What is Mood ? How many moods are there 1 Give your reasons for 

including or excluding the infinitive, (Rule 64.) 

29. What words can have or take a nominative case-form, and when must 

they take that form ? (Rules bby 24.) 

30. How is the case of nouns which denote attributes of persons or things 

determined ? Take the sentence " He is a just man * as an illus- 
tration. (Rule 66.) 

31. State carefully the nature of " apposition." When are nouns or pro- 

nouns said to be in apposition ? (Rule 67.) 

32. Define " Possessive Case" Illustrate your answer by examples. 

(Rule 68.) 

33. What names should not be put in the Possessive Case ? Give examples 

of the appropriate use of the Saxon Possessive. (Rule 69.) 

34. How is the possessive case of a compound noun indicated ? (Rule 60.) 
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35. Comment on the constrnction " A friend of mine.** (Rule 61.) 

86. How do you explain the following inflections? 

(a) St. Paul's, ih) One book can be bought at Jones's, the other at 
Longmans*. (Rule 82.) 

87. Explain the nature of the Ohjeotive Case, especially in respect to nouns. 

In what way do pronouns differ from nouns in regard to case 7 

(Rule 01) 

38. What similarity is there between Transitive Verbs and Prepositions that 

leads to the employment of the same case-form after them ? 

(Rule 65.) 

39. What is a prepositional verb ? Give three examples, one of which is a 

prepositional verb always intransitive ; and form sentences con- 
taining the verbs. (Rule 66.) 

40. What other parts of speech besides Trans. Verbs and Prepositions govern 

an objective case ? (Rules 67, 68.) 

41. Comment on the ea$e of the words in italics. 

The train travelled fifty miles an homr. 
The driver earns fifty shUUngs a toeeh. 
Wheat was seventy «AiZZiM^« the jikiT*^. (Rule 8.) 

42. What is meant by the " cognate object " ? Give examples. (Rule 69.) 

43. What difference is there between the aue of nouns or pronouns used 

with the passive voice of such verbs as call, and the case of sach 
words when used with the passive voice of verbs like ash t Giye 
ihib passive form corresponding to 

(a) The people call him their leader, 

(J) I asked ^w this question, (Rule 70.) 

44. What determines the Number, Person, and Gender of a pronoun? 

(Rule 71.) 

45. Give sentences containing my and mvie (two forms), and state when one 

form is to be used and when the other. (Rule 77.) 

46. When are we and you plural vaform only ? (Rule 78.) 

47. How is the Number, Person, and Gender of a relative pronoun ascer- 

tained ? On what does the case of a relative pronoun depend ? 

(Rule 82.) 

48. What parts of speech may form the antecedent of a relative pronoun \ 

(Rule 88.) 

49. What are the limitations with regard to the use of who, which, and that 

as relative pronouns ? (Rule 84.) 

50. What exception is there to the rule with regard to the use of toko for 

persons only ? (Rule 86.) 

51. What kind of antecedent may have whose for its relative ? (Rule 86.) 

52. Under what circumstances should when, where, and why be substitatod 

for the ordinary relative pronouns ? (Rule 87.) 

53. Give examples of the use of relative adverbs as substitutes for relative 

pronouns. (Rule 88.) 

54. Which relative pronoun is often omitted, and which seldom ? (Rule 88.) 
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55. How are the relations of a participle to other words in a sentence 

changed when it is used as an adjective ? (Rule 90.) 

56. Distinguish between the appropriate uses of either, neither^ any, none, 

and no, (Role 91.) 

57. How do each and every differ in meaning ? (Rale 98.) 

58. Distinguish between the appropriate use of ** the other " and that of 

''another."" (Rule 98.) 

59. What is the number of " some " (1) when followed by a noun, and 

(2) when the class-name is suppressed ? (Rule 94.) 

60. What is the number of " the whole " ? When is " all " plural ? 

(Rule 95.) 

61. Point out the difference in use between less s^ad fewer. Illustrate by 

examples. (Rule 96.) 

62. When should an adjective be in the comparative degree, and when 

should the superlative be used ? (Rule 97.) 

63. What word should generally follow a comparative form, and where 

should it appear 7 (Rule 98.) 

64. What is meant by the superlative absolute 1 Give examples. 

(Rule 99.) 

65. What is the rule with regard to the use of double comparatives and 

superlatives ? (Rule 100.) 

QQ, Give examples of adjectives which do not strictly admit of comparison. 

(Rule 101.) 

67. State the rule with regard to the two members of a comparison. 

(Rule 102.) 

68. When the superlative is followed by "of" and a class-name what 

must the class denoted include ? Example, The dog is the most 
intelligent of animals, (Rule 108.) 

69. What part of speech may with advantage replace an adjective-pronoun 

in describing parts of the body ? Illustrate by examples. 

(Rule 104.) 

70. With what nouns is the definite article rarely used ? (Rule 105.) 

71. When may the indefinite article be used with a collective noun, and 

when must it not be so used ? (Rule 106.) 

72. When should the article be repeated with each of a number of nouns 

following in succession ? (Rule 107.) 

73. When should the article not be repeated with two or more nouns 

separated by " and " merely ? (Rule 108.) 

74. What is the rule with regard to the use of the article when several 

adjectives qualify the same noun ? (Rule 109.) 

75. What is an idiom? Give three idioms with regard to the use of the 

indefinite article, and point out the special force of the article in 
each example. (Rule 111.) 

76. In what respect does the inflection of the Adverb resemble that of 

the Adjecti?e? How does the function of the Adverb resemble 
that of the Adjective ? What adverbs do not admit of comparison ? 

(Rule 112.) 
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77. Why is the negative adverb so important? What is its oripn? 

State the niles with regard to the number of negatives in a 
sentence. (Bole 118.) 

78. What is the origin and meaning of the adverb " no " ? (Rule 114.) 

79. Write a sentence containing the words " whether or not," and state 

the meaning of these three words. (Rule 116.) 

80. What does the adverb " there ^ denote, and what explanation can be 

given of such a construction as the following ? 

There are thoughts too deep for words, (Rule 116.) 

How do conjunctions resemble prepositions, and how are they dis- 
tinguished from prepositions ? Illustrate your answer by means of 
the words hut and in, (Rule 117.) 

82. In a simple sentence what is the case of a substantive which follows 

a conjunction ? What determines the case of such a word ! 

(Rule 118.) 

83. When is a conjunction followed by a verb in the subjunctive mood, 

and why is it then so followed 1 (Rule 119.) 

84. What parts of speech does the conjunction 'Hhan" almost necessarily 

follow 2 State why it must follow. (Rule 120.) 

85. {a) Give several sentences illustrating the constructions with con- 

junctions, and state why each of the substantives following a 
conjunction is in the case which you assign to it. 
(b) Explain the construction Haifa loaf is better than no bread. 

(Rule 121.) 

86. What is the rule with regard to the use of conjunctions with relative 

pronouns ? Illustrate by an example. (Rule 122.) 

87. Give examples of correlative conjunctions. (Rule 128.) 

88. What is the usage with regard to the conjunction to be employed after 

"such "or "as"? (Rule 121) 

89. When must the adverb " so " be followed by " as " and when by 

"that"? (Rule 125.) 

90. What conjunctions should follow " not only *' and " not merely ** ? 

(Rule 126.) 

91. Point out the two uses of the conjunction " or." State how the two 

uses may be distinguished by the context. (Rule 127.) 

92. How is the proper place of a preposition in a sentence fixed ? What 

form of the pronouns should be employed when they follow a 
preposition immediately ? (Rule 128.) 

93» How is the choice of prepositions restricted in composition ? Illustrate 
by examples. (Rule 129.) 

94. When a noun or an adjective is derived from a verb what preposition 

is usually the most appropriate to follow the noun or adjective ? 

(Rule 180.) 

95. ^ow is the fact that some interjections are followed by case-forms to 

be accounted for ? Illustrate by examples. (Rule 181.) 
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Quotations exhibiting Faulty or Doubtful Constructions.^ 
Correct or justify the following : — 

1. " Be governed by your conscience, and never ask any bodies' leave 

to be honest.!' — Collier, 

2. " Men's happiness or misery is most part of their own making." — Locke, 

3. " In the sixth hundredth and first year."— <?^. viii. 13. 

4. " The whole need not a physician, but them that are sick." — Bunyan, 

5. " You are a much greater loser than mQ,"—Sio%ft, 

6. " Now therefore come thou, let us make a covenant, I and thou." 

Qen, zxxi 44. 

7. " A few hours of intercourse is enough for forming a judgment qn the 

case." 

8. " The mechanism of clocks and watches were totally unknown." — Hume, 

9. "The palace of Pizarro, together with the houses of several of his 

adherents, were pillaged by the soldiers." — Robertson. 

10. " Severe the doom that length of days impose 

To stand sad witness of unnumber'd woes." — Melmoth, 

11. "The richness of their arms and apparel were conspicuous in the 

foremost ranks."— 6^JJ<?». 

12. " Bitter constraint and sad occasion dear, 

Compels me to disturb your season due." — MUbon. 

13. "Light and knowledge in what manner so ever afforded us is equally 

from Qod.,''— Butler, 

14. " Two and two is four and one is five." — Pope, 

15. " For the people speaks but does not write." — Philosophical Museum. 

16. " The other party is by no means inferior in the felicities of their style." 

B^Israeli, 

17. *• The masterly boldness and precision of his outline, which astonish 

those who have trodden parts of the same field, is apt to escape 
the uninformed reader." — Hallam, 

18. " We see plainly that it is neither Osmyn nor Jane Shore that speak." 

Blair. 

19. " Either a pestilence or a famine, a victory or a defeat, an oracle of 

the gods or the eloquence of a daring leader, were sufficient 
to impel the Gothic arms." — Gibbon. 

20. "To write all substantives with capital letters, or to exclude them 

from adjectives derived from proper names, may perhaps be 
thought offences too small for animadversion, but the evil of 
innovation is always something." — Dr. Barrow. 

21. "An officer on European and on Indian service are in very different 

situations." — S. Smith. 

22. ♦< The logical and historical analysis of a language generally in some 

degree coincides." — 

' Be-quoted with permission from Dr. Angus's English Tongue, 
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23. " Each of which have stamped their own impress on the chaiacter of 

the people." — Alison, 

24. " Every one of this grotesque family were the creatures of Dataonal 

genius." — D'liraelL 

25. " His belly, not his brains, this impulse give.'*— yim«^. 

26. '* Homer as well as Virgil were translated, and studied on the hanks of 

the Rhine."— fi'iWow. 

27. " Nothing but clearness and simplicity are desirable." — Maunder, 

28. *' Neither men nor money were wanting for the service." 

29. " Neither you nor he seem to have entertained the idea." — Home. 

30. " This letter is one of the best that has been written by Lord Byion." 

HWKt. 

31. *' No people ever was more rudely assailed by the sword of conquest 

than those of this country." — Alison. 

32. " Minced pies was regarded as profane viand by the sectaries."— ir««w. 

33. " Who should I meet the other day but my old friend."— -4<?<ftjwm. 

34. " Thou, Nature, partial Nature, I arraign." — Burns. 

35. "Both minister and magistrate are compelled to choose between his 

duty and his reputation." — Jnnius, 

36. "The army, whom its chief had thus abandoned, pursued meanwhile 

their miserable march." — W. Scott. 

37. ** If an Aristotle, or a Pythagoras, or a Galileo, suffer for their opinions 

they are mwrtyrs." — A, FMer. 

38. *• She was calling out to one or another at every step that habit was 

ensnaring them." — Johnson, 

39. " He saw his own child dragged to the door by eight or ten cats, whom 

he had difficulty in driving away." — Lieut,- Cd. Bumes, 

40. " Each House shall keep a journal of its own proceedings, and publish 

the same, except such parts as in their judgment require secrecy." 

Constitution of United States, 

41. "It cannot heme." . . . " In the posture I lay." — Suyift. 

42. " When the motives whence men act are known."— ^m^^. 

43. " With such a spirit and sentiments were hostilities carried on." 

Mobertion. 

44. ** He turned all his thoughts to composing of laws for the good of the 

state." — Rollin, 

45. " Cleon was another sort of a man." — Goldsmith. 

46. " The deepest and the bitterest feeling still is, the separation." 

J)r,M'Cri€, 

47. ** An exposition of the Old and New Testament." — M, Henry. 

48. " Such as ought to subsist between a principal and accessory." 

Kamei, 

49. " Verse and prose run into one another like light and shade."— ^ifli»*. 
60. " Homer had the greatest invention of any writer whatever." — Pop. 
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51. ^< Of all the figures of speech none comes so near to painting as 

metaphor." — Blair, 

52. " In no case are writers so apt to err as in the position of the word 

only "^Maunder. 

53. '; Of all the other qualities of style clearness is the most important." 

54. "The question is not whether a good Indian or bad Euglishman be 

most happy, but which state is most desirable." — Johnson, 

55. '' Money is the most universal incitement of human misery." — CHbbon, 

56. " Casca, you are the first that rears your hand.**— JwZiw Caesar. 

67. " When a sentence is obscure it puzzles and doth not please."— -SZair, 

58. " I observed that love constituted the whole moral character of God.'* 

Dwight, 

69. " One species of bread, of coarse quality, was only allowed to be 
baked.' ' — Alison. 

60. '* The province of Gaul seems, and indeed only seems, an exception to 

tins universal toleration." — Gibbon, 

61. " Men who but speak to display their abilities, are unworthy of 

attention." 

62. "*The Arabian Nights Entertainment' are the production of a 

romantic invention, but of rich and amusing imagination." — Blair. 

63. " Yet no sooner does the morning dawn, but this strange enchantment 

vanishes." — Harvey. 

64. " I demand neither place, pension, or any other reward whatever." 

Franklin. 

65. " I make no doubt but you can help him." — Br, Johnson, 

66. " It is to this last new feature of the game laws to which we intend 

to confine our notice." — Sydney Smith. 

67. " Such were the difficulties with which the question was involved." 

Alison, 

68. " That is applied tc^ persons as well as things." 

69. " How different to this is the * Life of Fulvia.' "—Addison, 

70. " A figure, including a space between three lines, is the real as well as 

nominal essence of a triangle," — Locke. 
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EXBBdSES OH CHAPTEBS I. TO IV. 

Sentence? fdt analptis ann Patting. 



SeeUon. 
1. 



A. 1. Time flies. 2. Grass grows. 3. Wood floats. 
4. Water freezes. 5. Snow melts. 6. Plants breathe. 
7. Girls sew. 8. Extremes meet. 9. Tastes differ. 
10. Day dawns. 



B. 1. Victoria reigns. 2. Truth prevails. 

3. I came, I saw, I conquered. 

4. We grieved, we sighed, we wept, 5. I see. 

6. Who spoke ? 7. Beauty perishes. 8. Some wondered. 
9. Others trembled. 10. Few understood. 



A. 1. Birds build nests. 2. Boys make kites. 

3. Columbus discovered America. 4. Flies are insects. 

5. Henry is diligent. 6. Stars twinkle. 

7. Bmily is anxious to go. 8. Mary is able to dance. 

9. More wrote " Utopia." 10. Priestley discovered oxygen. 



B. 1. Absence sweetens friendship. 2. Birds have wings. 

3. Misunderstandings produce quarrels. 

4. CaBsar visited Britain. 5. Scott wrote " Kenilworth." 
6. David slew Goliath. 7. Men value honesty. 

8. Feeling inspires action. 9. Knowledge brings power. 
10. Tennyson wrote " In Memoriam." 



!. 1. Labour is honourable. 2. Patieuce is a virtua 
3. We are seven. 4. Harold was king. 
5. Chaucer was a poet. 6. He is ready for anything. 

7. Many are guilty of negligence. 

8. They were tired of waiting. 9. All seemed happy. 
10. The streets looked gay. 



A. 1. Fine feathers make fine birds. 

2. I love the merry spring-time, 

3. A stitch in time saves nine. 4. All living things breathe. 

5. The sleeping fox catches no poultry. 

6. Sixty seconds make a minute. 

7. Labour overcomes all difficulties. 

8. The Celts were a tribe of Aryans. 

9. Manchester is the centre of the cotton manufacture. 
10. The thermometer measures changes of temperature. 
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\, 1. Her absence made the night. 

2. Her presence brought the day. 

3. The last act crowns the play. 4. Old friends are best. 

5. All the world's a stage. 

6. The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 

7. Arms and the man I sing. 

8. Here's a starched piece of austerity. 

9. To be contents his natural desire. 

10. The better part of valour is discretion. 



A« 1. Oil floats on water ; mercury sinks quickly. 

2. This white cat caught those troublesome mice. 

3. Hope springs eternal * in the human breast. 

4. The tenth part of one is a tenth. 5. Never say * fail. 

6. Something yet remains undone.' 

7. Each morning sees some task begun/ 

8. The earth revolves annually round the sun. 

9. Harold was the last Saxon king, William was the first 

Norman sovereign. 
10. There lies the happiest land. 



B. 1. Old age comes on apace. 

2. The world is still deceived with ornament. 

3. Things ill got have ever bad success. 

4. Old fashions please me best ; I am not so nice to change 

true rules for odd inventions.* 

5. Ill will never said well. 

6. He tires betimes | that spurs too &st betimes. 

7. He is a great observer. He looks quite through * the deeds 

of men. 

8. Heaven is above all yet. 

9. There sits a judge | that no king can corrupt. 

10. Now is the winter of our discontent made glorious summer 
by this sun of York. 



1. The cat in mittens catches no mice. 

2. Still waters run deep.' 

3. The metal is quite pure and rather expensive. " 

4. Happy is the man f that findeth wisdom. 

5. I dare do all | that may become a man. 

6. He prayeth best | who loveth best all things both great 

and small. 

7. Screw your courage to the sticking place (and) you will 

not fail. 

8. Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace. 

9. Such is the breath of kings. 

10. So flies the reckless shepherd from the wolf. 



* Eternal = complement. 

* Subject you understood. 
' Undone = complement. 

* Begun = complement. 



To change, etc. = complement. 
Through^ complement. 
J)eep = complement. 
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Section. 
6. 



1. The son is the nearest fixed star. 

2. Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, were three famous Greek 

philosophers. 

3. Forget, forgive, conclude, and be agreed. . 

4. The earth is an oblate spheroid. It rotates about its 

shortest diameter. 

5. Brass and pewter are alloys. 

6. GsBsar landed near Deal. 

7. Evaporation consists in the escape of particles from the 

surface of a liquid. 

8. The merchants of Tyre and Sidon visited the Scilly Ides 

for tin. 

9. The end must justify the means. 

10. What a goodly outside falsehood hath 1 



1. A pleasant succession of musical sounds constitutes melody. 

2. The heart giveth grace to every art 

3. Light travels very much faster than sound. 

4. Slowly and sadly we laid him down. 

5. Cowards die many times before their death. 

6. The valiant taste of death ^ but once. 

7. The Atlantic separates two parts of the English race. 

8. A common language and literature unites them. 

9. The king doth keep his revels here to-night. 
10. Suspicion always haunts the guilty mind. 



A. 1. It is very difficult to please a man against his will. 

2. A judicious silence is always better than truth spoken 

without charity. 

3. A great deal of discomfort arises from oversensitiveness. 

4. A man in no case has liberty to tell lies. 

5. We may discern — ^unseen before— A path to higher destinies. 

H.B.— Hot for Analysis. 

B. 1. Oh I 'tis excellent " to have a giant's strength," * but it is 

tyrannous to use it like a giant. 

2. 0, flatter me, for love delights in praises. 

3. Neither a borrower nor a lender be. 

4. As jewels lose their glory if neglected, 

So princes their renown, if not respected.' 

5. But, soft 1 What light through yonder window breaks ! 



* Of death s^ compleiaeRt, 

* " To have a giant's strength " is in apposition with i^, and goes in the 
Subject. 

* Supply the words which have obviously been suppressed. 
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1. I will imitate ' the honourable Romans in brevity. 

2. It is the mind | that makes the body rich.* 

3. I shall desire more love and knowledge of you. 

4. Is not the king's name forty thousand names ? 

5. Instinct is a great matter ; I was a coward on instinct. 



1. Water is a chemical compound formed by the union of 

oxygen and hydrogen. 

2. It is good to be teachable. Are you learning ? 

3. Birds of a feather flock together. 

4. Reading maketh a full man, conference a ready man, and 

writing an exact man. 

5. Henry the Second was the son of Maud or Matilda. 



.. 1. A dream itself is but a shadow. 

2. Age cannot wither her, | nor custom stale her infinite 

variety. 

3. All's not offence | that indiscretion finds, | and dotage 

terms so.* 

4. A man's life is a tedious one. 

5. And what have kings | that privates have not too ? 

6. Anger's my meat ; I sup upon myself. 

7. A noble temper dost thou show in this. 

8. Clay and clay differs in dignity, | whose dust is both alike. 

9. Conscience doth make cowards of us alL 

10. Glory is like a circle in the water, | which never ceases to 
enlarge itself. 



B. 1. Griefs of mine own lie heavy in my breast. 
*2. He was a wise fellow, that being bid to ask what he would 

of the king, desired he might know none of his secrets. 
♦3. I can easier teach twenty wlmt were good to be done, than 

be one of the twenty to follow my own teaching. 

4. I dare do all | that may become a man ; 
*Who dares do more is none. 

5. How happy could I be with either I 



Not for analysis. 



* Parse tviU imitate as one word. 

* Rich = complement. 

' Add two warda and make three sentences. 
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Section. A. 1. Five equals four and one. 
12 2, Six and three make nine. 

3. The rich appear happy. The virtuous are cheerful. 

4. The sky looks threatening. A storm seems to be coming 
on. 

6. What can we expect under such circumstances ? 

6. We owe a death. Indeed, we owe a useful life, too. 

7. May you never lack dih'gence and patience. 

8. And must you burn them out ? Indeed, I must. 
*9. I dared him to repeat his misrepresentation. 
10. Would you succeed ? Then learn to labour and to wait. 



t. I. Great Biitain consists of two kingdoms and a principality. 

2. The Suez Canal forms our highway to the East. 

3. It appears (that) some kinds of crime are increasiiig. 

4. The lawlessness of ignorant men constitutes a serious social 

danger. 

5. How do you do ? Do you do exercises ? This will So. 

6. Jack would be master (if) he could. (^Add two words.) 

7. You shall live to repent your obstinacy. 

8. Still waters run deep. He should be more thoughtful. 

9. Some difficulties ought to be bravely faced, not evaded. 
10. The rose would smell as sweet by any other name. 



!. 1. Common salt consists of two elements combined together. 

2. Unripe grapes taste sour. Have you no friends ? 

3. Who nas never felt injured by cold neglect ? 

4. You might do worse than live a useful obscure life. 
♦6. I daresay difficulties will be encountered. 

6. I dare do all | that may become a man. 

7. The obstacles become fewer every day. 

8. We walked many miles. The pike weighed five pounds. 

9. Rhythm and melody constitute the essentials of music. 
10. The old sailor used to entertain us with his yams. 



Not for analysis. 
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Section. A. 1. Cheerful good humour gives honesty grace. 
18. j 2. I will tell him my mind. 

I 3. Oh, Hesperus I thou bringest all good things — 
Home to the weary, to the hungry cheer. 

4. An honest man's the noblest work of God. 

5. Hope for a season bade the world farewelL 

6. 'Tis not for mortals always to be blest. 

7. He I that hath a wife and children | hath given hostages to 
fortune. 

8. Hypocrisy is a sort of homage | that vice pays to virtue, 

9. Instruct the ignorant ; to those that live 
Under thy care, good rules and patterns give. 

10. What a fine thing hope is I 



. 1. Grant me one suit : deny me all suits | which are bad for 
me. 

2. In every rank, or great or small, 'tis industry supports us 

all. 

3. That staff afforded to the figure of the man graceful sup- 

port. 

4. There amid the gloom spread by a brotherhood of lofty 

elms, appeared a roofless hut. 

5. She I who dwelt therein | a daughter's welcome gave me. 

6. His good humour soon became a weight | in which no 

pleasure was. 

7. These gracious words revive my drooping thoughts, 
And give my tongue-tied sorrows leave to speak. 

8. The spirit of the time shall teach me speed. 

9. Mud not the fountain | that gave drink to thee. 

10. I will lay a plot | that shall show us all a merry day. 



. 1. I can give the loser leave to chide. 

2. How poor an instrument may do a noble deed 1 

3. He does me double wrong | that wounds me with the 

flatteries of his tongue. 

4. He is well paid | that is well satisfied. 

6. Good reasons must of force give place to belter. 

6. Give not a windy night a rainy morrow. 

7. Give thy thoughts no tongue. 

8. For us, and for our tragedy, we beg your hearing patiently. 

9. Fortune brings in some boats | that are not steered. 

10. Give me this fellow, Shadow ; he presents no mark to the 
enemy. 
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Section. 
14. 



L. 1. The Creator of the nations looked apon them with com- 
« passion. 

2. Silently he stole upon him. 

3. Only what is stout and strong to this vessel shall belong. * 

4. Live among them, toil among them. 

5. With one exulting joyous bound, she leaps into the ocean's 

arms. 

6. I gaze upon the sea, and my dreams oome back to me. 

7. Gentleness and love and trust prevail o*er angry wave and 

gust. 

8. Steadily against its solid form press the great shoulders of 

the hurricane. 

9. The startled waves leap over it. 

10. And he loved the lonely maiden, | who thus waited for his 
coming. 



6. 1. I tugged with fortune. 

2. FaitMul friends are hard to find. 

8. On the choice of friends our good or evil name depends. 

4. Faint not, faint heart, (but) stoutly say, " So be it." 

5. Smile at the doubtful tide of fate. 

6. Draw, archers, draw your arrows to the head 1 

7. The dart | that deepest to my bosom went, | 

Flew from the bow (which) pretended friendship bent. 

8. There is no grace in a benefit I that sticks to the fingers. 

9. Fleet- winged duty with thougnt's feathers flies. 

10. Surely never lighted on this orb a more delightful yision. 



C. 1. Thou Shalt not eat of it. 

2. My heart and lute are all the store | that I can bring to 

thee. 
8. The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 

4. Who thought of seeing you at Bath ? 

5. Thank heaven, fasting, for a good man's love. 

6. It is the heart and not the brain | that to the highest doth 

attain. 

7. Drones hive not with me. 

8. Defend your reputation, or bid farewell to your good life 

for ever. 

9. Courage and comfort, all shall yet go well. 

10. Sleep dwell upon thine eyes, peace in thy breast. 



* The Subject of this sentence is a clause. Place this clause as 
Subject. 
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1. Call you that backing of your friends ? 

2. Grief makes one hour ten. 

3. I could be bounded in a nutshell, and count myself a king 

of infinite space. 

4. I could have better spared a better man. 

5. Then call we this the field of Agincourt. 

6. The raven doth not hatch a lark. 

7. The thief doth fear each bush an officer. 

8. The trust (whicK) I have is in mine innocence, 
And therefore am I bold and resolute. 

&. The tyrant custom hath made the flinty and steel couch of 

war my thrice-driven bed of down. 
10. Curst be the verse, | how well soe'er it flow, | 
That tends to make one worthy man my foe. 



A. 1. I shower a welcome on you. 

2. All the water in the ocean can never turn a swan's black 

legs to white. 

3. Beggars mounted run their horse to death. 

4. Frame your minds to mirth a moment, | 

Which bars a thousand harms, | and lengthens life. 

5. He may my proffer take for an offence, 
(Since) men take women's gifts for impudence. 

6. He must needs go | that the devil drives. 

7. He wanted a peg to hang his thoughts upon. 

8. He I that is giddy | thinks the world turns round. . 

9. He I that is thy friend indeed, | he will help thee at thy 

need. 
10. How oft the sight of means to do iU deeds makes ill deeds 
• done. 



B. 1. I can caU spirits from the vasty deep. 

2. I count it but time lost to hear such a foolish song. 

3. I tax not you, you elements, with unkindness. 

4. Life every man holds dear ; but the dear man 
Holds honour far more precious dear than life. 

5. Misery acquaints, a man with strange bedfellows. 

6. Never to speak of this, swear, by my sword. 

7. One touch of natui-e makes the whole world kin. 

8. Render me worthy of this noble wife. 

9. Plate sin with gold, (and) the strong lance of justice 

hurtless breaks ; 
Arm it in rags, J a pigmy's straw doth pierce it. 
10. Sad hours seem long. 
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Section. 
16 

(contd.) 



C. 1. Season your admiration for awhile with an attent ear. 

2. Shall I not take mine ease in mine inn 1 

3. She will sing the savageness out of a bear. 

4. So thou be good, | slander doth but approve thy worth the 

greater. 

5. Strong reasons make strange actions. 

6. The shepherd knows not thunder from a tabor, more (than) I 

know the sound of Marcus' tongue from every meaner man. 

7. These strong Egyptian fetters I must break, 
Or lose myself in dotage. 

8. The gentle day dapples the drowsy east with spots of grey. 

9. (If) they fall | they dash themselves to pieces. 

10. They | that have power to hurt> | and will do none ; | 
They rightly do inherit heaven's graces. 



17. 



A. 1. They | that stand high | have many blasts to shake them. 

2. Every bondman in lus own hand bears the power to cancel 

his captivity. 

3. Full oft we see cold wisdom waiting on superfluous folly. 

4. I do not desire you to please me, I do desire you to sing. 
6. I see you stand like greyhounds in the slips. 

6. I shall despair. There is no creature (that) loves me. 

7. Her looks do argue her replete with modesty. 

8. I wish your enterprise to-day may thrive. 

9. Pleasure and action make the hour seem short. 

10. Some are bom great, some achieve greatness, and some 
have greatness thrust upon them. 



B. 1. The eagle suflEers little birds to sing. 

2. The early village cock hath twice done salutation to the 

mom. 

3. The general so likes your music, 1 he desires you to make 

no more noise with it. 

4. The honour'd gods keep Rome in safety, and the chairs of 

justice supplied with worthy men. 

5. The lines are very quaintly writ. 

6. His faithful dog shall bear him company. 

7. I wish to have none other books to read or look upon. 

8. Much use of a coach makes us lose the benefit of our legs. 

9. Quackery gives birth to nothing : gives death to all things. 
10. Studious let me sit, and hold high converse with the 

mighty dead. 
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Section. A. 1. The course of true love never did run smooth. 

18. 2. A victory is twice itself (when) the achiever brings home 

full numbers. 

3. Beware of entrance to a quarrel ; but, being in, 
Bear it (that) the opposer may beware of thee. 

4. Birds never limed no secret bushes fear. 

5. CJome, lay aside your stitchery ; I must have you play the 
idle huswife this afternoon. 

6. Do not seek to stuff my head with more ill news, for it is 
full. 

7. Gold cannot come amiss. 

8. Gold will no doubt tempt him to anything. 

9. I think | my cousin meant well. 
10. Oh 1 mischief 1 thou art swift to enter in the thoughts of 

desperate men. 



B. 1. I am well acquainted with your manner of wrenching the 
true cause the false way. 

2. Fare thee well. 

3. These hands are free from guiltless bloodshedding, 
This breast from harbouring foul, deceitful thoughts. 

4. The selfsame sun | that shines upon his court | 
Hides not his visage from our cottage. 

6. The summer's flower is to the summer sweet. 

6. The sweets | we wish for | turn to loathed sours, ' 
Even in the moment | that * we call them ours. 

7. The time is out of joint ; O cursed spite I 
That ever I was born to set it right 1 

8. The valiant heart's not whipped out of his trade. 

9. The whiteness in thy cheek is apter to teU thy errand. 
10. The west yet glimmers with some streaks of day ; 

Now spurs the lated traveller apace to gain the timely inn. 



C. 1. They have been at a great feast of languages, and have 
stolen the scraps. 

2. They | that thrive well | take counsel of their friends. 

3. Thieves are not judged, but they are by to hear. 
Although apparent guilt be seen in them. 

4. Things sweet to taste, prove in digestion sour. 

5. This day, all things begun come to ill end. 

6. Though you change your place, you need not change your 

trsSe. 

7. Thou mak'st faults gracious | that to thee resort. 

8. Thrice is he armed | that hath his quarrel just. 

9. 'Tis a meritorious fair design 

To chase injustice with revengeful arms. 
10. 'Tis better to be brief than tedious. 



That = in which = when. 
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Section. 
19. 



.. 1. Distance sometimes endears friendship, and absence 
sweeteneth it. 

2. The applause of a single human being is of great con- 

sequence. 

3. Boughs are daily rifled by the gusty thieves, 
And the book of nature getteth short of leaves. 

4. Charms strike the sight, but merit wins the soul. 

5. A thing of beauty is a joy for ever ; 
Its loveliness increases ; it will never 
Pass into nothingness. 

6. He has half the deed done, | who has made a beginning. 

7. The blast | that blows loudest I is soon overblovm. 

8. Proceed, my son 1 this youthful shame expel : 
An honest business never blush to tell. 

9. Many saints have been canonised | who ought to have 

been cannonaded. 
10. A string may jar in the best master's hand, 
And the most skilful archer miss his aim. 



B. 1. My soul is full of longing for the secret of the sea. 

And the heart of the great ocean sends a tiirilling pulse 
through me. 

2. Teach me, too, that wondrous song 1 

3. The mariner remembers { he saw it fade and sink. 

4. The sea-bird dashes himself against the glare. 

5. They made themselves a part of fancies floating through 

the brain. 

6. Think not, | because no man sees, | such things will remain 

imseen. 

7. Out of childhood into manhood now had grown my 

Hiawatha. . 

8. All your strength is in your union, all your danger is in 

discord. 

9. Honour be to the brave. 

10. I have put you to this trial, but to know and prove yoni 
courage. 



C. 1. Ye have angels* faces, but heaven knows your hearts. 

2. Yet heavens are just and Time suppresseth wrongs. 

3. Where envy breeds unkind division, | there comes the ruin. 

4. 'Tis a kind of good deed to say well, yet words are no 

deeds. 
6, Thou wast bom to conquer. 

6. The robbed | that smiles | takes something from the thief. 

7. Small things make base men proud. 

8. Pirates make cheap pennyworths of their pillage. 

9. Ix)ve is all truth. 

10. What future bliss he gives not thee to know. 
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Seetion. 
19 

(contd,') 



D. 1. The ladies call him sweet. 

i To their changes half their charms we owe. 

3. Languages are the pedigree of nations. 

4. He knew | whose gentle hand was on the latch, | 
(Before) the door had given her to his eyes. 

5. Away with him 1 he speaks Latin. 

6. When we shall have succeeded, then will be our time to 

rejoice, and freely laugh. 

7. The laughter of girls is, | and ever was, | among the 

delightful sounds of the earth. 

8. Laws grind the poor, and rich men rule the law, 

9. The living lesson stole into the heart, with more prevailing 

force (than) dwells in words. 
10. Dost thou hear the Nemean lion roar 1 



B. 1. Urge doubts to them | that fear. 

2. Hast thou clothed his neck with thunder V Canst thou 

make him afraid ? 

3. What do you mean by that, Mr. Placid ? I insist on your 

being hungry. 

4. Oh, it gives me the hysterics ! 

5. More to know did never meddle with my thoughts. 

6. Heaven from all creatures hides the book of fate. 

7. A gentle lamb has rhetoric to plead, 

And when she sees the butcher's knife decreed, 
Her voice entreats him not to make her bleed. 

8. The right honourable gentleman is indebted to his memory 

for his jests, and to his imagination for his facts. 

9. Immodest words admit of no defence, 
For want of decency is want of sense. 

10. Piece out our imperfections with your thoughts. 

F. 1. Time but the impression stronger makes, 
As streams their channels deeper wear. 

2. The Commons, faithful to their system, remained in a 

wise and masterly inactivity. 

3. All seems infected | that the infected spy, 
As all looks yellow to the jaundiced eye. 

4. The kindly intercourse will ever prove a bond of amity 

and social love. 

5. Is it come to this ? 

6. It requires a surgical operation to get a joke well into a 

Scotch understanding. 

7. Perhaps it was right to dissemble your love, 
But— why did you kick me downstairs ? 

8. I had rather * be a kitten and cry mew, 
Than one of these same metre ballad-mongers. 

9. Just notions will into good actions grow. 

10. Knowledge dwells in heads replete with thoughts of other 
men ; 
Wisdom in minds attentive to their own. 



H^ rather be = would prefer to be. 
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Section. 
20. 



A. 1. When engineers would bridge a stream, they often carry 
over at first but a single cord. — Anon. 

2. All the sweetest songs, and the grandest and most touch- 

ing poetry that hsA ever been on earth breathed into 
sound or written in characters, have sprung out of work 
and strife, sorrow and peril. — Anon, 

3. What I have known with respect to myself has tended 

much to lessen both my admiration and my contempt 
of others. —Dr, Priestley, 



B. 1. We see how everything was made to love, 
And how they err, who, in a world like this. 
Find anything to hate but human pride.— ^»on. 

2. No customs of society are laudable or safe, which tend in 

any considerable degree to separate parents from 
children, and brothers from sisters. — Anon, 

3. How happy is he bom and taught 
Who serveth not another's will — 
Whose armour is his honest thought 
And simple truth his only skill 1 — Wottm, 



C. 1. Whene'er a noble deed is wrought. 
Whene'er is spoken a noble thought, 
Our hearts, in glad surprise. 
To higher levefi nae,—Lo7igfellow, 

2. He who has the truth, and keeps it. 
Keeps what not to him belongs. — Wliittier, 

3. Wisdom, justice, love, and peace, 
When they struggle to increase, 
Are to us as soft winds be 

To shepherd-boys — a prophecy. — Shelley, 



1. Standing on what too long we bore 
With shoulders bent and downcast eyes, 
We may discern, unseen before, 

A path to higher destinies. — Longfellow, 

2. Allegories, when well chosen, are like so many tracks of 

light in a discourse, that make everything about them 
clear and beautiful. — Addison. 

3. The liberty of a people consists in being governed bylajes 

which they have made themselves, under whatsoever 
form it be of government, — Cowley, 
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Seetion. E. 1. He who, being master of the fittest moment to crush his 
ao enemy, magnanimously neglects it, is born to be a 

Qtyontd,) conqueror. — Lavater, 

2. A good schoolmaster minces his precepts for children to 
swallow, hanging clogs on the nimbleness of his own 
soul, that his scholars may go along with him. — Fuller. 

3. The generous, who is always just, and the just who is 
always generous, may, unannounced, approach the 
throne of heaven. — Lavater, 



F. 1. Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye 
also unto them. — New Teitament, 

2. The way to gain a good reputation is to endeavour to be 
what you desire to appear. — Socrates, 

3. It has been computed by some political arithmetician, 
that if every man and woman would work for four 
hours each day on something useful, that labour would 
produce sufficient to procure all the necessaries and 
comforts of life. — Pranklin, 



G. 1. Every one must perceive that bad thoughts quickly ripen 
into bad actions ; and that if the latter only are for- 
bidden, and the former left free, all morality will soon 
be at an end. — Portents, 

2. He who sedulously attends, pointedly asks, calmly speaks, 

coolly answers, and ceases when he has no more to say, 
is in possession of some of the best requisites of man. — 
Lavater, 

3. When I reflect on what I have seen, what I have heard, 

and what I have done, I can hardly persuade myself 
that all that frivolous hurry and bustle of pleasure in 
the world had any reality. — Chesterfield, 



H. 1. People in general are as much afraid of a live wit, in 
company, as a woman is of a gun which she thinks 
may go ofE of itself, and do her mischiet — Chesterf£ld, 
2. The man whose hardy spirit shall engage 
To lash the vices of a guilty age. 
At his first setting forward ought to know 
That every tongue he meets must be his foe ; 
That the rude breath of satire will provoke 
Many who feel, and more who fear the stroke. — Churchill, 
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Section. 
20 

(jBontd.) 



I. 1. Tet, Btill uppermost, 

Nature was at his heart as if he felt, 
Though yet he knew not how, a wasting power 
In all things that from her sweet influence 
Might tend to wean him. 
2. Of the individual mind that keeps her own 
Inviolate retirement, subject there 
To conscience only, the law supreme 
Of that intelligence which governs all, 
I sing. — Wordtworth, 



1. If such theme 

May sort with highest objects, then, Dread Powct 1 

Whose gracious £vour is the primal source 

Of all illumination, may my life 

Express the image of a better time. — Wordsworth, 

2. The worthy pastor — 
The shepherd of that wandering flock, 
That has the ocean for its wold, 
That has the vessel for its fold, 
Leaping ever from rock to rock — 
Spake with accents mild and clear. 

Words of warning, words of cheer. — Longfellow. 



K. 1. Tis known 

That when we stand upon our native soil, 
Unelbowed by such objects as oppress 
Our active powers, those powers themselves become 
- Strong to subvert our noxious qualities. — Wordsworth, 
2. If you look upon the language spoken in the Saxon time, 
. and the language spoken now, you willJInd the difEerence 
to be just as if a man had a cloak that he wore in Queen 
Elizabeth's days, and since, here has put in a piece of red, 
and here a piece of green, and here a piece of orange 
tawny. — Seldon, 



L. 1. What a large volume of adventures may be grasped within 
the little span of life, by him who interests his heart in 
everything, and who, having eyes to see what time and 
chance are perpetually holding out to him as he joumey- 
eth on his way, misses nothing he can fairly lay his hands 
on,— Sterne, 
2. To buy books, as some do who make no use of them, only 
because they were published by an eminent printer, is 
much as if a man should buy clothes that did not fit hhn, 
only because they were made by some famous tailor. 

Pope, 
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(Compound Sentences.) 



A. 1. Quotation, sir, is a goo<L thing ; there ' is a community of 
mind in it : classical quotation is the parole of literary- 
men all over the world. — Johnson, 

2. Old friends are best. King James used to call for his old 

dioes ; they were the easiest,for his feet. — Selden, 

3. Art may make a man a suit of clothes, but nature must 

produce a man. — Hume. 



B. 1. A man's writing has but one true sense, which is that which 
the author meant when he vnrote it. — Selden. 

2. Unaiming charms with edge resistless fall. 

And she who means no mischief does it all. — A, Hill, 

3. We find this great precept often repeated in Plato, Bo thine 

ovm worUy and know thyself. He who will do his own 
work aright, wiU find that his first lesson is to know him- 
self ; and he who rightly understands himself will never 
mistake another man's work for his own. — Montaigne, 



0. 1. I am told so many ill things of a man, and I see so few in 
him, that I begin to suspect he has a real but troublesome 
merit, likely to eclipse that of others. — Bruybre. 

2. Eeceive no satisfaction for premeditated impertinence ; 

forget it, forgive it, but keep him inexorably at a dis- 
tance who offered it. — Lavater. 

3. Ceremony keeps up things : 'tis like a penny glass to a rich 

spirit, or some excellent water ; without it the water 
were spilt, and the spirit lost. — Selden. 

D. 1. To know by rote, is no knowledge, and signifies no more 

than to retain what on« has intrusted to his memory. 

Montaigne. 

2. Some books are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, and 

some few to be chewed and digested. — Lord Bacon, 

3. It is true indeed that we should not dissemble and flatter 

in company ; but a man may be very agreeable, strictly 
consistent with truth and sincerity, by a prudent silence, 
when he cannot concur, and a pleasing assent where he 
can. — Spectator, 

E. 1. Virtues, like essences, lose their fragrance when exposed. 
They are sensitive plants that will not bear too familiar 
approaches.— iS^^7W^tf?itf. 

2. I look upon indolence as a sort of suicide ; for the man is 
efficiently destroyed, though the appetite of the brute 
may survive. — Chesterfield. 

3. Unheedful vows may heedfully be broken ; 
And he wants wit, that wants resolved will 
To learn his wit t'exchange the bad for better, 

Shahespeare, 



See " Syntax," Eule 116, p. 142. 
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AN ENGLISH QBAMMAR AND ANALYSIS. 



Seotion. 
21 

(eontd.) 



F. 1. If it is a dream, let me enjoy it, since it makes me both the 
happier and better man. — Addison. 

2. Our studies will be ever, in a very great degree, under the 

direction of chance ; like travellers we must take what 
we can get, and when we can get it. — Sir J. Beyruflds, 

3. Nothing is so modish as an agreeable n^ligence. In a 

word, good breeding shows itself most, where to an 
ordinary eye it appears the least. — Addison, 



Q-. 1. True courage has so little to do with anger that there lies 
always the strongest suspicion against it, where this 
passion is highest. True courage is cool and calm. The 
bravest men have the least of a brutal bullying insolence ; 
and in the very time of danger are found most serene, 
pleasant, and free. —Shafteshnry, 
2. Observe how the streets of London and Paris are crowded. 
Some are drawn by ambition, and some are sent by duty; 
many resort thither to improve their minds, and many to 
improve their fortunes ; others bring their beauty, and 
others their eloquence to market. — Bolingbroke. 



H. 1. He who resolves to say whatever comes uppermost, must be 
very unfortunate, if he does not sometimes hit on some- 
thing worth repeating. Persons of this cast, though 
illiterate and stupid, stalk through life as clever fellcm 
on the stilts of impudence and imposture. — Anon. 
2. The spirits of your fathers 
Shall start from ev*ry wave, 
For the deck it was their field of fame, 
And ocean was their grave, — Campbell. 



I. 1. From his sixth year, the boy of whom I speak, 
In summer tended cattle on the hills ; 
But through the inclement and the perilous days 
Of long continuing winter he repaired, 
Equipped with satchel, to a school, that stood 
Sole Duilding on a mountain's dreary edge, 
Remote from view of city spire, or sound 
Of minster clock ! 
2. From that bleak tenement 

He, many an evening, to his distant home 

In solitude returning, saw the hills 

Grow larger in the darkness, all alone 

Beheld the stars come out above his head, 

And travelled through the wood with no one near 

To whom he might confess the things he saw. 

Wordsioorth. 
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Section. J. 1. Ab, how skilful grows the hand 
21 That obeyeth love's command I 

(jDontd.) It is the heart and not the brain, 

That to the highest doth attain, 
And he who folio weth love's behest 
Far exceedeth all the rest 
2. Sail forth into the sea of life, 
O gentle, loving, trusting wife, 
And safe from all adversity 
Upon the bosom of that sea 
Thy comings and thy goings be I 
For gentleness and love and trust 
Prevail o'er angry wave and gust ; 
And in the wreck of noble lives 
Something immortal still ^yrrrvres.^Lortgfellow, 



K. To noble heart Love doth for shelter fly, 
As seeks the bird the forest's leafy shade ; 
Love was not felt till noble heart beat high, 
Nor before love the noble heart was made. 
Soon as the sun's broad flame 
Was formed, so soon the clear light filled the air ; 
Yet was not till he came : 
So love springs up in noble breasts, and there 
Has its appointed space, 
As heat in the bright flame finds its allotted place. 

Longfellow. 
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ADDITIONAL EXERCISES 

FOB 

ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 

Parse the words in italics. 

A. 

1. (1) Fling away ambition (Shakespeare). (2) Greatest geniuses oft lie 

concealed QPlautus). (3) Sir^ you have the most insinuating 
manner {Slieridan), (4) The letter part of valour is discretion 
{Shakespeare), (5) We never Unshed before (^Cowley). 

2. (1) Brevity is the sonl of wit (Shalespeare), (2) Brutus is an honour- 

able man, so are they all (Shakespeare), (3) You cannot eat 
your cake and have it (Plautus). (4) Virtue itself escapes 
not calumnious strokes (Shakespeare), (6) Unto the end ghaU 
charity endure (ChurchUl), 

3. (1) In the sweetest bud the e^^i^ canker dwells (Shakespeare), 

(2) JAw <fo^A ^ the time, and gentlewomen wear such caps (M 
^Ae«e (Shakespeare). (3) /Smc^ is the chance of war (Homer). 
(4) A change i'flwi^ o'^ the *piW^ of my dream (Byron). (5) She 
that has that is clad in complete steel (Milton), 

4. (1) The child is father of the man (Wordsworth). (2) "We wi/iy (wr 

^£f« by our beginnings know (Benham), (3) The nge of 
chivalry i* gone (Byron), (4) 1F« Afl<f a choice of difficulties 
(^'^w. Wolfe). (5) i'lim t<?o?/W / climhf but that I fear to fall 
(Sir W, Baleigh). 

5. (1) So like a shattered column lay the king (T<m?iy*<>»). (2) NotUng 

goes right (Shakespeare). (3) My consent goes not that my 
(Shakespeare), (4) 'I'is often constancy to change the mind 
(Hoole). (5) Contents a kingdom^ and I wear iAa# crown 
(Heywood), 

6. (1) Courage mounteth with occasion (Shakespeare), (2) / wa^ no 

man's £?r«f^ but my mon (Sterne'), (3) 2%i« was the wi^«i 
unkindest cut of all (Shakespeare), (4) -4 77i«» Atf im* to all 
the country dear (Goldsmith), (5) Tet was he &«i a squire of 
low degree (Spenser), 

7. (1) It beggared all description (Shakespeare), (2) A rude manner 

renders its owner always liable to affront (Jnon.), (3) A 
divinity resides within my breast (Ovid), (4) Both the moon 
care for the barking of a dog ? (Byron,) (5) Much rain wears 
the marble (Shakespeare), 
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8. (1) The steps of Faith fall on the seeming void^ and find Jhe rock 

beneath (^Anon,), (2) Our douhts are traitors QSJuikespeare), 
(3) Dulness is ever apt to magnify QPope'), (4) One ear it heard, 
at the other out it went {Chaucer). (6) Some grasped at 
nothing with their disappearing hands {Anon.), 

9. (1) Stay a little that we may make an end the sooner {Bacon). 

(2) England is safe, if true within itself {Shakespeare), 

(3) Here wUl I hold {Addison). (4) Coming events cast their 
shadows before {Campbell), (5) Her eyes are homes of silent 
prayer {Tennyson), 

10. (1) 0, that deceit should dwell in such a gorgeous palace {Shake- 

speare). (2) It strikes the eye more than the mind {Seneca), 
(3) Faint heart ne'er won fair lady {King). (4) None but the 
brave deserves the fair {Dryden), (6). What a falling off was 
there I {Shakespeare,) 

11. (1) To beaf is to conquer our fate {Campbell), (2) Best men are 

moulded out of faults {Shakespeare), (3) A fellow-feeling 
makes one wondrous kind {Oarriok), (4) A spark neglected 
m>akes a mighty fire {Herrick), (5) The fire i' the flint shows 
not till it be struck {Shakespeare). 

12. (1) He makes no friend wlw never made a foe {Termyson), (2). Folly 

ends lohere genuine hope begins {Cowper), (3) We can make 
our lives sublime {Longfellow). (4) Men are men ; the best 
sometimes forget {Shakespeare), (5) Every man is the 
architect of his own fortune {Sallust), 

13. (1) Fortune favours tTie bold {Cicero), (2) Eternal blessings crown my 

earliest friend {Goldsmith), (3) A friend should bear his 
friend's infirmities {Shakespeare), (4) My friend mu^t hate the 
man that injures me {Pope). (6) Trust no future howe'er 
pleasant {Longfellow), 

14. (1) You must ever turn to Poetry and History for instruction {Arwn.). 

(2) We like the gift when we the giver prize {Sheffield), (3) The 
character of a nation depends chiefly on that of the mothers 
of the nation {A. Sf M. P. Marshall). (4) A fool must now and 
then be right by chance {Cowper), (5) What need we have any 
friends ? {Shakespeare.) 

15. CX) Let us swear an eternal friendship {Canning), (2) Bless' d be the 

great {Pope), (3) Fame points the course, anid glory leads the 
way {Pye), (4) Experience teaches effectually but brutally 
{A, Sc M, P, Marshall), (6) Where God is all agree ( Vaughan), 

16. C^) ^°^ tempers the wind to the shorn lamb {Sterne), (2) A God alone 

can comprehend a God {Dr. Toung). (3) All that glitters is 
not gola {Dryden), (4) Esteem and love were never to be sold 
{Pope), (6) Are you good men and true ? {Shakespeare). 

17. CI) ^^ 9^^^ ^ stealth {Pope), (2) His daily pleasure is in doin^g 

good {Gay), (3) He tried the luxury of doing good {Crabbe). 
(4) There's a language in her eye ; nay, her foot speaks {Shake- 
speare), (5) Grace was in all her steps {Milton), 
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18. (1) Snatch a grace heyond the reach of art (JPope), (2) Where the 

sharp thistle springs implant the com (^Anon), (3) He had not 
the method of making a fortune iChray), (4) He that once it 
good is always great QBen Jonson). (5) Be not afraid of 
greatness (^Shahespeare), 

19. (1) Every one can mobster a grief hut he that has it QShakespeare). 

(2) Some griefs are med'oinable (^Shakespeare), (3) GmU't a 
terrible thina {Ben Jonson), (4) How use doth breed a habit 
in a man 1 (sAakespeare,) (5) He is gentle that doth gentle 
deeds QChaucer), 

20. (1) Health is the vital principle of hUss (^Thomson), (2) Heaven bath 

a hand in these events (^Shakespeare). (3) Help your lame dog 
o'er the stile (Swift), (4) No man is a hero to ms valet (Frerich 
Saying), (5) The race by vigour, not by vaunts is won (Pope). 

21. (1) History is philosophy teaching by examples (BoUnghroke), (2) A 

chield*s amang you takin notes (Burns), (3) -Homer himself 
hath been observed to nod (Rosconhm^n), (4) Title and profit I 
resign: the post of honour shall be mine (Gay), (6) Honour's 
a sacred tie, the law of kings (Addison), 

22. (1) Act weU your part — ^A^« all the honour lies (Pc;^^). (2) Honours 

don*t aiways change the m^in (Le Sage). (3") The history of the 
individual is a compressed epitome of the history of the race 
(Anon.). (4) I see some sparkles of& better hope (Shakespeare). 
(5) Life is a warfare (Seneca), 

23. (1) Your If is ihQ only peacemaker QShakespeare). (2) Oood rules 

and patterns give (Denham). (3) We may be independent if 
we will (Churchill), (4) Rely on wh^t thou hast of virtue 
(Milton), (6) Like things must be compared with like^ or con- 
fusion will inevitably result (F. Jeffrey Hell), 

24. (1) The time is out of joint (Shakespeare), (2) Be just, and fear not 

(Shakespeare). (3) Justice is lame as well as blind, amongst 
us (Otway). (4) The sum of all is, that the king hath won 
(Shakespeare), (5) A knave's a knave to m^, in every state 
(Pope). 

25. (1) The proper study of mankind is man (Pope), (2) The labourer is 

worthy of hu hire (St, Luke). (3) O, this lea/rning ! what a 
thing it is! (Shakespeare.) (4) Our whole life is like a play 
(Befh Jonson), (5) Hear the lion roar (Shakespeare), 

26. (1) The planets in their station listening stood (Milton). (2) T will 

make it felony to drink small beer (Shakespeare). (3) The very 
houses seem asleep/ (Wordsworth,) (4) Methinks I see the 
monster London laugh at me (Cowley), (5) They sighed and 
looked unutterable things (Thomson), 

27. (1) Goodj the more oommunicatedy more abundant grows (Milton). 

(2) Immodest words admit of no defence^ for want of decency is 
want of sense (Roscommon). (3) I hope I donH intrude 
(Anon). (4) Such is the breath of kings (Shakespeare). 
(5) Knowledge ispotoer (Bacon). 
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28. (1) There is a lesson in each flower (Anon), (2) No prince fares like 

him (^Colley Cibber), (3) Her modest looks the cottage might 
adorn (Goldsmith). (4) I see tJie lords of human kind pass by 
{Goldsmith). (5) Maoiy waters cannot quench love (Solomon). 

29. (1) Love is the salt of life (^Buckingham). (2) Love gives itself but 

is not botcght (Longfellow), (3) Loveliness needs not the foreign 
aid of ornament (Thomson), (i) 8v>re the man is tainted in his 
wits (Shakespeare), (5) Man is the whole encyclopedia of 
facts (Mterson). 

30. (1) The Lord directeth his steps (Solomon). (2) Nothing that is human 

do I think unbecoming in me (Terrenee). (3) Manners make 
the man ( WiUiam of Wykeham). (4) Evil habits soil a fine dress 
more than mud (Plauttts). (5) More is meant than meets the 
ear (Milton). 

31. (1) Measures, not men, have always been my mark (Goldsmith). (2) Be 

Strang^ and quit yourselves like men (Samuel), (3) Men are 
but children of a larger growth (Bryden). (4) Sweet mercy is 
nobUity^s true badge (Shakespeare). (6) Mercy to him that 
shows itf is the rule (Cowper), 

32. (1) Methinks I scent the morning air (Shakespeare), (2) The aristo- 

cracy of the mind tjoas to supplant that of the sword (Alison). 

(3) ^T\& the mind that makes the body rich (Shakespeare). 

(4) A good mind possesses a kingdom (Riley). (6) The mind is 
in fault which never escapes from itself (Horace). ^ 

33. (1) A mind content both crown and kingdom is (Greene). (2) From 

the crown of his head to the sole of his foot he is aM mirth 
(Shakespeare). (3) Mix a short folly that unbends the mind 
(Horace). (4) Each day of business has its hour of leisure 
(West). (5) The day begins to break (Shakespeare), 

34. (1) The silent hours steal on (Shakespeare). (2) Murder will out 

(Chaucer). (3) Nature and wisdom Tiever are at strife 
(Juvenal). (4) No blank, no trifle, nature made, or meant 
(Br. Young). (5) Bead nature; nature is a friend to truth 
(Br. Yov/ng), 

35. CI) Theris husbandry in heaven, timr candles are all out (Shakespeare). 

(2) The night is long that never finds the day (Shakespeare). 

(3) Better not be at all than not be noble (Tenwyson). (4) Tis 
oiiiy noble to be good (Tennyson), (5) A little nonsense now 
and then, is relished by the best of men (Anon), 

36. C^) ^'^^ ^^^^ y^^ ^^ ™y ^^'^^^ ^^ memory (Shakespeare). (2) Who does 

nothing with a better grace 1 {Br. Young.) (3) Gratiano speaks 
an infinite deal of nothing (Shakespeare). (4) You rub the sore 
when you should bring the plaster (Shakespeare), (5) Talkest 
thou to me ofifs ? (Shakespeare.) 

37. (1) Evil events from; evU causes spring (Aristophanes), (2) Who fears 

to offend takes the first step to please ( Cibber). (3) All argument 
will vanish before one touch of nature (Colman), (4) G<x)d 
onset bodes good end (Spenser). (5) Out of the abundance of 
the heart the mouth speaketh (St, Matthew), 
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38. (1) Who overcomes by force hath overcome hut half his foe {MUon). 

(2) Thou owest me thy love (^Shakespeare}, (3) The highest laws 
of our science are expressed in the simplest terms in the lives 
of the lowest orders of creation (^Paget). (4) The palm belongs 
to him who deserves U (Anon), (6) The offender never pardons 
(Herbert). 

39. (1) And (strange to tell) he Practised what he preached (Armstrong), 

(2) It is not the shepnerd but the sheep with the bell which the 
flock follows (Swift), (3) I am a part of all that I have met 
(Tennyson). (4) Like the Parthian, I shall flying fight 
(Shakespeare), (6) Theirs is the present who can praise the 
past (Shenstone), 

40. (1) 'Tisfor me to be patient (Shakespeare), (2) What wound did ever 

heal but by degrees? (Shakespeare,) (3) Hast any philosophy 
in thee, shepherd ? \(Shakespea/re,) (4) I pause for a reply ? 
(Shakespeare,) (5) This is a time when a man is accounted an 
ass it he is not paid for everything he does (Hoare), 

41. (1) Peace hath her victories no less renowned than war (Milton), 

(2) Shall I lay perjury upon my soul? No, not for Venice 
(Shakespeare), (3) Philosophy is the health of the mmd 
(Seneca), (4) Let us not put pigmies on pedestals (Barhre), 
(6) A pin a day will fetch a groat a year (Mng), 

42. (1) He that toucTieth pitch shall be defiled therewith (Ecclesiastes), 

(2) He can \>Q&ipity who has felt the woe (Gay). (3) His pity 
gave e*er charity began ( Goldsmith). (4) I can but trust that 
* good shall fall at last — ^far off— at last, to all (Tennys&n). (5) 
We that live to please^ must please to live (Br, Johnson), 

43. (1) There is no policy like politeness (Bvlwer Lytton). (2) Expose 

thyself to feel what wretches feel (Shakespeare), (3) Let 
everythiTig that hath breath praise the Lord (Psalms). (4) Praise 
no man e'er deserved who sought no more (Br, Young). (6) 
Praise is ordy praise when weU addressed (Gay), 

44. (1) More things are wrought by prayer than this world dreams of 

(Tennyson). (2) An acre of performance is worth the whole 
la-nd of promise (Howell). (3) Prove all things, hold fast that 
which is good (St* Paul), (4) The lady protests too much 
methinks^ (Shakespea/re). (6) Whom the Lord wishes to ruin, 
He first deprives of reason (Greek Prov.), 

45. (I) But with the morning cool reflection came (Scott). (2) They only 

babble who practise not reflection (Sheridan). (3) You are as 
regular in your irregularities, I find, a* ever (O'Brien). (4) The 
remedy is worse tha/n the disease (Bacon), (5) I'll walk a turn 
and digest what I have read (Congreve). 



Methinks = It seems to me. An Impersonal Verb. 
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46. (1) I caniMft brook the accent of reproof (Shakespeare), (2) So may he 

rest ; his faults lie gently on him {Sha%espeare), (8)" Put mi 
the dauntless spirit of resolution (^Shakespeare), (4) Their 

t^ works do follow them {Revelation), (5) Ahsence of occvfation 

% is not rest (6W)^er). 

47. CI) Constance is herself d^^m (Campbell), (^) B.ecan*t be wrong whose 

life is in the right (Pope), (3) Take thy correction mildly 
{Shakespeare), (4) A sadder and a wiser m^a/n he rose the 
morrow vwrn {Coleridge), (5) The woi'st of madmen is a saint 
run mad {Pope), 

48. (1) Saint George shall called be Saint George of merry England, the 

sign of victory {Spenser), (2) What deep wounds ever closed 
withaut a scar ? {Byron.) (3) He jests at scars that never felt 
a wound {Shakespeare), (4) And gladly would he learn and 
gladly teach {Chaucer), (5) Chance mil not do the work 
(Scott), 

49. (1) He that seeketh mischief, it shall corns tmto him {Proverbs), (2) 

.Self-defence is nature's eldest law {Dryden). (3) They also 
serve who only stand and wait {Milton), (4) This sickness doth 
iTifeet the very life-blood of our enterprise {Shakespeare), (5) 
Calumny vMl sear virtue itself {Shakespeare), 

50. (1) The slander of some people is as great a recommendation as the praise 

of others {Fielding), (2) Blessed be he who first invented sleep 
{Cervantes), (3) Solitude is sometimes best society {Milton): 
(4) Fit audience find ^ though few {Milton). (5) No glass renders 
a man's form or likeness so true as his speech {Ben Jonso7i), 
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FOB 

Hnali?0i0 anb paraing. 

Pane the wordi in italics. 



1. (1) He shone with tJie great 67' splendour because he was not seen. 

Taeihit. 

(2) They are abstracts and brief chronicles of the time.—Shakespeare, 

(3) Prodigious actions may as tvell be done 

Bj weaver's issue as by prince's son. — Dry den, 

(4) Our acts our angels are, — Fletcher, 

(5) She came adorned hither like sweet 'MAj,—Shakes^eare, 

2. (1) TJiere is healing in the bitter cup. — Southey, 

(2) A moral, sensible, and well-bred man, 

Will not affront me, and no otJier can, — Oowper, 

(3) In every age and clime we see 

Two of a trade can ne'er agree. — Gay, 

(4) I have no spur to prick the sides of my intent. — Shakespeare. 

(6) Ambition should be made of sterner stuff. — Shakespeare, 

3 (1) Amen ! responded my uncle Toby, laying his hand upon his heart 

Sterne. 

(2) I would befriends with you, and have your love. — Shakespeare. 

(3) To be wroth with one we love 

i?<?^^ 2(M^^ like madness in the brain. — Coleridge. 

(4) How many cowards wear yet upon their chins 

The beards of Hercules Q,nd frowning Mars. — Shakespeare. 

(5) Who does the best his circumstance allows. 

Does wellf acts nobly ; angels could do no more, — Dr, Yawng. 

4. (1) Nor florid prose, nor honeyed lies of rhyme. 

Can blazo^h evil deeds, or consecrate a crime. — Byron, 
(2) In nature there's no blemish but the mind ; 

None can be called deformed but the xmkijid,^8kakespeare. 
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3) A good book is the precious life-blood of a master-Rpintf embalmed 
and treasured vp on purpose to a life beyond life, — Milton, 

4) Loan oft loses both itself and friend ; 

And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry, — Shakespeare, 

5) Cudgel thy brains no more about it ; for your dull ass 
Will not mend his pace with beating, — Shakespeare, 

1) I knowh bank quite canopied o'er with luscious woodbine. 

Shakespeare. 

2) Care to our coffin adds a Ttail^ no doubt ; 
And every grin so merry draws one out. — Dr, Waloot, 

3) ffail to thee^ blithe spi/rit, 
Bird thou never wert, 

That from heaven or near it 

Pourest thy full heart. — Shelley. 

4) Ten censure wrong for one who writes amiss. — Pope. 

5) Censure is the tax a man pays to the public for being emhient, 

SiHft. 

1) From Nature's chain whatever link you strike, 
Tenth or ten thousandth breaks the chain alike. — Pope, 

2) But ties around his heart were spun. 
That could not, would not be undone. — Campbell. 

3) O, poor charity I Thou art seldom /(m?w? in scarlet. — Webster. 

4) The childhood shews the man, as morning shews the day. — MUton, 

5) When clouds are seen wise men put on their cloaks.— Shakespeare. 

1) He looked upon the traitors, and his glance was stem and high. 

MaooMlay, 

2) A rusty nail, placed near the faithful compass. 
Will sway it &om the truth, and wreck the argosy. — Scott. 

3) Oet thee gone ; I see thou wrt not of my company. — Shakespeare, 

4) A pleasant companion is as good as a coach. — Swift. 

5) Take heed lest passion sway thy judgment to do aught 
Which else free will would not admit. — Milton. 

1) Trust that man in nothing, who has not a conscience in everything. 

Sterne. 

2) But men construe things after their fashion, 
Clean from the purpose of the things themselves. — Shakespeare. 

3) *Tis a consummation devoutly to be wished. — Shakespeare. 

4) Contentions fierce, ardent, and dire, spring from no petty cause. 

Scott 

(5) Otmc to every man and nation comes the moment to decide. 
In the strife of truth with falsehood, for the good or evil side. 

J* R. Lowell, 
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9. (1) By Polf Tre, and Pen, you may know the Cornish men,Scatt, 

(2) Adepts in the speaking trade keep a congh by them ready ftuide. 

dhurehUl 

(3) Whereat the oowwrd that would not dare to fight for meh a land 7 

8eott, 

(4) It is a custom more humoured in the breach than the observance. 

Shakespeare, 

(6) Hbto oft the sight of means todoUl deeds makes ill deeds done. 

Shaiesjpeare, 

10. (1) When you meet an antagonist do everything in a mild, agreeable 

manner. Let your courage be as keen, but at the same time as 
polished, as your sword. — Sheridan, 

(2) And dof'st thou then to beard the lion in his den, 
The Douglas in his hall t—Soott, 

(8) Use every man after his desert, and who should ^ scape whipping ? 

Shakespeare. 

(4) Too busy man would find his sorrows more, 

If future fortunes he should know before. — Dryden. 

(6) I hate the man who builds his name 
On ruins of another's fame.— Gay. 

11. (1) With devotion's visage, and pious action, we do sugar o'er the devil 

himself. — Shakespeare, 

(2) But now our fates from unmomentous things 

May rise like rivers out of little springs. — Campbell, 

(3) Alas ! how light a cause may move 

Dissension between hearts that love 1 — Tom Moore, 

(4) Are not both gainers when the heart's distress 
Is so divided that the pain is less ? — Crabbe, 

(6) It is a good divine that follows his own instructions.— i9Aa^^^f^> 

12. (1) There^s a divinity that shapes our ends, 

Mough-hew them how we will, — Shakespeare, 

(2) If it were done when *tis done, then 'twere well 
It were done quickly, — Shakespeare, 

(3) Never do anything concerning the rectitude of which you have a 

doubt. — Pliny f Juai, 

(4) When love speaks, the voice of all the gods 

Makes heaven drowsy with the harmony. — Shakespeare, 

(5) Never anything can be amiss when simpleness and duty tender it. 

Shakespeare, 

13. (1) Give every man thine ear, but few thy voice ; 

Take each man's censure, but reserve thy judgment. — Shakespeare. 
(2) I have, God wot, a large field to ear ; 

And weak be the oxen in my plough.— C%a«M?^r. 
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(3) Rapt with zeal; pathetic, bold and strpng, 
Rolled the fall tide of eloquence -^Zow^. — Falconer, 

(4) Conquer we shallf but we must first contend ; 

'Tis not the fight that crowns us, but the end. — Herrich, 

(5) By bravely ejidtiring it, an evil which cannot he avoided is over- 

come. — Anon, 

14. (1) What cannot he eschewed mugt he emhraced, — Shakespeare, 

(2) Come the three corners of the world in arms, 

And we shall shook them : nought shall make us ruCy 
If England to itself do rest hut true. — Shakespeare, 

(3) Want of forecast is the nation's crime. 
Good drunken company is their delight ; 

And what they get hy day they spend hy night, — Defoe. 

(4) *Tis death to me to he at enmity ; 

I hate it, and desire all good men's love. — Shakespeare, 

(5) I do not know that Englishman alive 

With whom my soul is any jot at odds, — Shakespeare. 

15, (^1) Thy danger chiefly lies in acting well ; 

No crime's so great as daring to excel, — ChttrchUl, 

(2) Envy wUl merit, as its 8hQ.de pursuCf 

But like a shadow, proves the substance true. — Pope, 

(3) In beauty faults conspicuous grow ; 

The smallest sp6ck is seen on snow. — Gay, 

(4) There is not a passion so strongly rooted in the human heart as 

envy, — Sheridan, 

(5) He seemed to he not onCf but all mankind's epitome, — Dryden, 

1§. (1) Good-nature and good-sense must ever Join ; 
To err is human — to forgive divine. — Pope, 

(2) He's more than mortal that ne'er erred at all, — Pomfret. 

(3) Errors, like straws, upon the surface ^m? ; 

He who would search for pearls, must dive below. — Dryden, 

(4) Now came still Evening on, and Twilight gray 
Had in her sober livery all things clad, — Milton, 

(5) Evil is wrought by want of thought, 

As well as want of heart. — Thom^is Hood, 

17. (1) Of two evils the less is always to he chosen, — Thomas h Kempis, 

(2) Our will wants power, or else our power wants will. — Denham, 

(3) It is excellent to have a gianfs strength ; 

But it is tyrannous to use it like a giant, — Shakespeare, 

(4) Otic with a flash hegins, and ends in smoke, 

The other out of smoke hrings glorious light. — Roscommon, 

(5) Splendour horrows all her rays from sense. — Pope, 
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18. (1) She has an eye that could speak^ though her tongne were silent. 

Aa/rm HUl, 

(2) Your face, my thane, is as a book, where men may read strange 

matters. — Shakespeare, 

(3) Tet no cold vot'ress of the cloister she, 

Warm her devotion, warm her charity, — Crabbe. 

(4) Through thy skin peeps out that charity which dwells within. 

ChurcMU. 

(5) He was a gentleman on whom I bnilt an absolute tTnat-^Shakespeare. 

19. (1) O, what may man within him hide, 

Though angel on the outward side. — Shakespeare. 

(2) That same face of yours looks like the iiile page to a whole Tolume 

otrogfierj.^Colley Cibber. 

(3) When love begins to sicken and decay, 

It vseth an enforced ceremony. — Shakespeare, 

(4) None speaks false when there is none to hear,—Beattie. 

<5) Nor fame I slight, nor for her favours call ; 

She comes urdooked for, if she comes at all. — Pope, 

20. (1) 'Tis a meaner part of sense 

To find a fault than taste an excellence.— i?ocAe*ter. 

(2) Excusing of a fault doth make the fault worse by the excuse. 

Shakespeare, 

(3) Those who toouZd make us feel must feel themselves. — ChurehUl. 

(4) But oh 1 she dances such a way, 
No sun upon an Easter day 

Is half so fine a sight. ^Sir John Suckling, 

(5) He that fights and runs away, 

WUl lice to fight another day. — Anon. 

21. (1) A better buckler lean soon regain, 

But who can get another life again ? — ArohUochus, 

(2) 0, that men's ears should be 

To counsel deaf, but not to flattery 1 — Shakespeare* 

(3) So stubborn flints their inward heat conceal, 

Till art and force th* unwilling sparks reveal. — Congreve. 

(4) Gather ye rosebuds while ye m>ay, 
Old time is still a-flying. — Herrick, 

(5) Ramble a-field to brooks and bowers, 

To pick up sentiments and flowers. — Churchill, 

22. (1) When Belief waxes uncertain. 

Practice too becomes unsound. — T. Carlyle. 

(2) For thee to speak and be obeyed are one.— Byron. 

(3) Whether the charmer sifiner it or saint it. 

If folly grow romantic, I must paint it.~Pope, 
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(i) The fool doth think he is wise, but the wise man 
Knows himself to he a fool. — Shakespeare. 

(6) The little foolery that wise men have makes a great show. 



23. (1) The kindest and the happiest pair 

Will find occasion to forbear ; 
And sojnething, every day they live, 
- To pity y and perhaps /oTVir^. — Cowper, 

(2) Each in his narrow cell/o?' ever laid^ 

The rude fore&thers of the hamlet sleep. — Gray. 

(3) The mind that too frequently forgives bad actions, will at last forget 

good ones. — Beynolds. 

(4) Fortune is merry, and in this mood will give us anything. 

Shakespeare. 

(5) The prudent man really frames his own fortunes for himself. 

Plautus. 

24. (1) He is the free-man whom the truth makes free, 

And all are slaves besides. — Cowper, 

(2) I would rather he a free-man among slaves, than a slave among free 

men. — Swift. 

(3) Our old Chronicle then^ the oldest English history, the book which 

you should learn to reverence next after your Bibles and Homer, 
tells U9 that the first Teutonic kingdom in Britain began in 
the year 449. — Ed. A. Freeman. 

(4) I am not of that feather, to shake off my friend when he most needs 

me. — Shakespeare, 

(5) An open foe may prove a cv/rse, 

But a pretended friend is worse. — Gay. 

25. (1) Whoever knows how to return a kindness he lias received, must he 

a friend above all price. — Sophocles. 

(2) He is a friend indeed who proves himself a friend in need. — Plautus. 

(3) Smile at the doubtful tide of Fate, 

And scorn alike her friendship and her hate. — Horace. 

(4) So, like an arrow swift he flew, 
Shot by an archer strong. — Cowper. 

(5) Who friendship with a knave hath made, 
Is judged 2i partner in the trade. — Gay. 

26. (1) Naught so vile that on the earth doth live. 

But to the earth some special good doth give. — Shakespeare, 

(2) To the noble mind rich gifts wax poor when givers prove unkind. 

Shakespeare. 

(3) We carved not a line, we raised not a stone. 
But we left him alone in his glory 1 — Wolfe. 

(4) Glory huilt on selfish principles, is shame and guilt. — Cowper, 

(5) Stand not upon the order of your gobig, but go at once. — Shakespeare. 
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27. (1) Matter f go on ; and I wihfflUoio thee^ 

To the last gasp, with truth and loyalty. — Shakespeare. 

(2) Th</ugTi i\i^ priests are mute and temples still, 
God never loants a voice to speak His will.— i2(M«^. 

(3) How quickly nature /aZ/« into revolt 

When gold becomes her olject 1 — Shakespeare, 

(4) When Fortune means to men most good, 

She looks upon them with a threatening eye. — Shakespeare. 

(5) There is a soul of goodness in things evil, 

Would men observingly distil it out, — Shakespeare, 

28. (1) Grace was in all her steps, heav'n in her eye, 

In every gesture dignity and love, — Milton, 

(2) Our tongue has always been called English as fq,r hack as we can 

go, — Ud, A, Freeman, 

(3) Unhidden guests are often welcomest when they are gone. 



(4) Habit gives endurance, and fatigue is the best nightcap. — Mncaid, 

(5) Hesiod advised his brother to prefer a friendly accommodation to 

an expensive lawsuit. — Banks. 

29. (1) You're not only happy in one another, but happy in yourselves, and 

by yourselves, — Congreve. 

(2) The world has nothing to bestow, 
From our own selves our joy must flow. 
And that dear hut^ out hoDie, — Cotton, 

(3) To-day at least hath been my own, 

For I have clearly lived to-day. — F, Horace, 

(4) Haste tliee. Nymph, and bring with thee 
Jest and youthful ]o\h.tj .-^Milton, 

(5) *Tis not enough to help the feeble up. 
But to support him after. — Shakespeare, 

30. (1) Where shall I hide my forehead and my eyes I 

For now I see the true old times are dead. — Tennyson, 

(2) The whole world, without a native home, 

Is nothing but a. prison of larger room. — Cowley. 

(3) If lie were to be made honest by an act of parliament, 
I should not alter in my faith of him. — Bm Jonson, 

(4) They whom truth and wisdom lead 

Can gather honey from a weed. — Coioper. 

(5) Honour's a lease for lives to come ; 'tis a chattel 
Not to be forfeited in battle. — Butler, 

31. (1) When yice pi^evails, and impious men bear sway, 

The post of honour is a private station. — Addison, 
(2) I would not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honour more. — Lovelace, 
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(3) If honour oalUf wherever she points the way, 
The sons of honour follow, and obey. — Churchill, 

(4) Hope, like the glimmering taper's lights 
Adorns and cheers the way ; 

And still, a8 darher grows the nighty 
Emits a brighter ray. — Goldsmitn,, 

32. (1) In all thy humours, whether grave or mellow^ 

Thou'rt such a touchy, testy, pleasant fellow ; 
Ha^st so much wit, and mirth, and spleen about thee, 
Thsre is no living with thee^ nor without thee. — Martial. 

(2) Thou art mated with a clown. 
And the grossness of his nature 

Will have weight to drag thee down. — Tennyson. 

(3) You would sell no man mustard to his beef on the Sabbath, and yet 

sold hypocHsy all your lifetime. — Beaumont and Fletcher. 

33. (1) " ye Gods,** says a wise heathen, " deny us what we ask if it shall 

be hurtful to us, and grant us whatever shall be profitable for us, 
even though we do not ask it." — F. Horace. 

(2) Keep what you^ve got ; the evil that we know is lest. — Plautus. 

(3) The r^ard one shows economy^ is like that we show an old aunt, 

who is to leave us something at last. — Shenstone, 

(4) Who never begs, and seldom eats, 
Himself can ^ J or change his fate. — Prior. 

34. (1) Of all the griefs that harass the distress 'd, 

Sure the most bitter is a scornful jest j 

Fate never wounds more deep the generous heart, 

Than when a blockhead's insult points the dart. — JDr. Johmon. 

(2) Long, from a nation ever hardly usedj 
At i^ndom censured , wantonly abused. 
Have Britons drawn their sport ; with partial view 
*Form£d general notions from the rascal few. — ChurohiU, 

35; (1) 5AflJW<9 to him, whose cruel striking 

' Kills for faults of his own liking. — Shakespeare. 

(2) The sweet remembrance of jthej'ust 

Shall flourish when he sleeps in dust. — Psalm cxii. 

(3) So, like a fly, the poor offender~dies. 

But, like the wasp, the rich escapes and flies. — Denham. 

(4) Prosperity doth best discover vice, hut adversity doth best discover 

virtue. — Bacon, 

36. (1) God Mess the King I God bless the faith's defender I 
God bless — ^no harm in blessing the Pretender, 
Who that Pretender is, and who tJiat King — 
God bless tis all\ is quite another thing. — Scott. 

(2) / had rather be a kitten and cry mew, 

- Than one of these same metre ballad-mongers.— >SA<i^^^6ar^. 

(3) A man is not bom a knave ; there must be time to Tnake him so ; 
Nor is he presently discovered after he becomes one. — HoU, 
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87. (1) There needs no ghost , my lord, oome from the grave, 
To tell OS that. — J^uikespeare. 

(2) On active worth the laurel war bestows ; 
Peace rears her olive for industrious brows ; 
Nor earth, v/tumltured, yields its kind supplies ; 

Nor heaven its showers, without a sacrifice. — Shenstone, 

(3) Lay not that flattering unction to your soul, 

That not your trespass, but my madness, speaks. — Shakespeare. 

38. (1) I/^e is not an idle ore. 

But iron dug from central gloom. 

And heated hot with burning fears. 

And dipt in baths of hissing tears, 
And battered with the shocks of doom, 

To shape and use.-^Tennyson, 

(2) Let us then be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate ; 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labour and to wait. — Longfellow, 

39. (1) He that has light within his own clear breast, 

May sU V the centre, and enjoy bright day ; 
But he that hides a dark soul and foul thoughts, 
Benighted walks under the mid-day sun : 
Himself is his oum dungeon, — MUton, 

(2) Mutually giving and receiving aid, % 
They set each other off, like light and shade. — ChurchiU. 

(3) Come, then, produce your reasons. I tell you I*m fixed, determined; 

so now produce yotir reasons. When I*m determined, I always 
listefi to reason, because it can then do no harm. — Goldsmith, 

40. (I) for a seat in some poetic nook. 

Just hid with trees and sparkling with a brook. — Leigh Hunt, 

(2) It is a piece of logic which will hardly pass on the world, that 

because one man has a sore nose all the town should put plasters 
on theirs, — Swift, 

(3) Love is blind, and lovers cannot see 

The pretty follies that themselves commit, — Shakespeare. 

(4) Let every eye negotiate for itself. 
And trust no agent. — Shakespeare, 

41. (1) Love rules the court, the camp, the grove ; 

And men below, and saints above. 

For love is heaven, and heaven is love. — Scott, 

(2) For me, *tis mine to pray, that men regard 
Their occupations with an honest heart. 
And cheerful diligence. — Dyer. 

(3) Our fancies are more giddy and infirm. 
More longing, wavering, sooner lost arid won, 
Than women's are. — Shakesjpeare, 
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42. (1) Happy's that house where t1ie$efair sigters vary ; 

But most when Martha's reconciled to Mary. — Quarles, 

(2) Men are the sport of circumstances, wJien 

The cvrcumHances seem the sjport of men.— Byron. 

(3) We do pray for mercy ; 

And thut same prayer doth teach a^ all to render 
The deeds of mercy. — Shahesjpeare. 

(4) Amongst the sons of men how few are known 

Who dare Ja just to merit not their own. — ChurohUl. 

43. (1) Why^ now I see there's Tnettle in thee ; and even from this instant, 

do buUd on thee a better opinion t?ian before, — Shakesjpeare, 

(2) There is so little to redeem the dry mass of follies and errors from 
which the materials of life are composed, and anything to love or 
to reverence becomes, as it were, the Sabbath for the mind. 

E, Bulwer Lytton. 

(3) To mourn a mischief that is past and goTiCf 

Is the next way to draw new mischid^ on. — Shakespeare, 

(4) Morn, waked by the circling hours, with rosy hand 
Unbarred the gates of night. — Milton, 

44. (1) The mountains and the hills shaU break forth before you into 

singing, and all the trees of the field shall clap their hands. 

Isaiah, 

(2) The country mouse stole ovt from his hiding place, and bidding his 

friend good-bye, whispered in his ear, " Oh, my good sir, this fine 
mode of living may do for those who like it ; but give me my 
barley and bread in peace and security, before the daintiest feast 
where fear and care are in waiting. — JEsop. 

(3) There's music in the sighing of a reed ; 
There's music in the gushing rill ; 

There's music in all things, if men had ears, — Byron, 

45. (1) I have thought some of nature^ s journeyman hid made imn and not 

made them well, they imitated humanity so abominably. 

Shakespeare, 

(2) Tender-handed, stroke a nettle, 

And it stings you for your pains ; 
Grasp it like a man of mettle, 
And it soft as silk remains. — Aaron HiU, 

(3) An old rnan, broken with the storms of state, 

Is come to lay his weary bones among ye. — Shakespeare, 

(4) One touch of nature makes the whole world kin, — Shakespeare, 

46. (1) I am no orator, as Brutus is ; 

But, as you know me all, a plain, blunt man, 
That loves my friend, — Shakespeare, 
(2) Truth from his lips prevailed with double sway, 

And fools who came to scoff remained to pray. — Goldsmith. 
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(3) There was shaking of hands and sorrow of heart, 

The hour uxu approaching when merry folks must part; 

So we called for oar horses, and asked for our way, 

While the jolly old landlord said " Nothing^s to pay, ^^ —Scott. 

47. (1) One master pauion in the breast, 

Like Aaron s serpent^ swallows up the rest — Pope, 

' (2) Ah! when shall all men's good 

Be each man's rule, and universal peace 

Lie like a shaft of light across the land? — Tennyson, 

(3) Take away the sword ; 

States can be saved without it ; bring the pen. — Bvltoer Lytton, 

(4) Chill penury repressed their noble rage, 

And froze the genial current of the soul. — Gray, 

48. (1) And if thj picture I (m forced to blame^ 

I'll say most handsome things about the frame. — Peter Pindar, 

(2) Approach love's awful throne by just degrees, 

And, if thou wouldst he happy, learn to please, — Pricr, 

(8) There is a pleasure in the pathless woods ; 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore, 
There is society, where none intrudes^ 
By the deep sea, and music in its roar. — Byron. 

(4) In all thou dost, first let thy prayers ascend. 
And to the gods thy labours nrst command ; 
From them implore success, and hope a prosperous end.^Pythagoras, 

49. (I) Jf \am right, thy grace ijnpart, 

Still in the right to stay ; 
If I am wrong, oh teach mv hea>rt 
To find that better way 1 — Pope. 

(2) Who would not give a trifle to prevent 

What he would give a thousand worlds to cure ? — 2>r, Young, 

(3) What the weak liead with strongest bias rules, 
Is pride, the never-failing vice of fools. — Pope, 

(4) So sweetly she hade me adieu, 

1 thought that she bade me return. — Shenstone, 

50. (1) Yet I douht not through the ages 

One increasing purpose runs. 
And the thoughts of men are unden'd 
With the process of the suns. — Tennyson, 

(2) Beware of entrance to a quarrel ; but being in, 

Bear 't that the opposed may beware of thee,^8hakespeare, 

(3) What stronger breastplate than a heart untainted ! 
Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just ; ' 
And he but naked, though locked up in steel. 

Whose conscience with injustice is GOirapted.— Shakespeare, 
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1. (1) The brow of wrong is laurel-crowned, 

^ot girt wUh shame ; 
And love and truth and right as yet 

Are hut a name,—SchiUer (Translated by F. M. White). 

(2) We find within these souls of ours 
Some wild germs of a higher birth, 
Which in the poet's tropic heart bear flowers 
Whose fragrance JUls trie earth.-^James Russell Lovoell, 

2. (1) He liveth long who livetii well. 

All else is life hut fiwag away ; 
He Uyeth longest who can tell 
Of true things truly done each day. — Bonar, 

(2) Rest is not ^tti^^in^ 
The busy career ; 
Best is ih.Q fitting 
Of self to its sphere. — Bunght, 

3. (1) Nothing useless is or low, 

Bach thing in its place is hest ; 
And what seems but idle shoWf 
Strengthens and supports the rest. — Longfellow, 

(2) The youthful hopes which now expand 
Their green and tender leaves, 
Sh^ll spread a plenty o'er the land 
In rich and yellow sheaves. — Brennan, 

4. It niay not he our lot to wield 
The sickle in the ripened field ; 
Nor ours to hear on summer eves, 
The reaper's song among the sheaves ; 

Yet where our duty's task is wrought 

In unison with God's great thought, 

The near and future blend in one. 

And, whatsoever is willedf is done. — Whittier, 
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6, (1) Then rose from sea to sky the ^l^ farewell — 

Then shrieked the timid, and stood still the brave, 
Then seme leaped overboard with dreadful yell, 
Am eager to anticipate their grave, — Byron, 

(2) I would have men of such constancv pvt to sea^ that their business 
might he everything, and their intent everywhere ; for thah it 
that always makes a good voyage of nothing. — Shakespeare. 

6. (1) When you shall these unlucky deeds relate, 

Speak of me as lam \ nothing extemuitej 

Nor set down aught in malice ; then must you speak 

Of one that loved not wisely but too well. — Shakespeare, 

(2) I many a shaft at random, sent, 
Finds mark the archer little meant ! 
And manv a word, at random spoken. 
May soothe or wound a heart that's broken. — Scott, 

7. (1) And the stately ships go on 

To their haven under the hill ; 

But Ofor the touch of a vanished hand. 

And the sound of a voice that is still. — Tennyson. 

(2) My banks they are furnished with bees, 
Whose murmur invites one to sleep ; 
My grottos are shaded with trees, 
And my hills are white over with sheep. — Shenstone, 

8. (1) Wliere lives the man that has not tried 

How mirth can into folly glide, 
And folly into sin ? — Scott, 

(2) Think not for wrongs like these unscourged to live ; 
Long may ye sin, and long may B.ea,Yen forgive ; 
But when ye least expect, in sorrow's day. 
Vengeance shall fall more heavy for delay. — Churchill, 

9. (1) Sleep, gentle sleep t 

Nature's soft nurse, how have I frighted thee, 
That thou no more wiXt weigh my eyelids down, 
And steep my senses in f orgetfulness 1 — Shakespeare, 

(2) Well, sleep thy fill, and take thy soft reposes ; 
But know, withal, sweet tastes have sour closes ; 
And he repents in thorns that sleeps in beds of roses. — Quarks, 

10. (1) But midst the crowd, the hum, the shock of men, 

To hear, to see, to feel, and to possess, 
And roam along, the world's tired denizen, 
With none who bless us, none whom we can bless — 
This is to be alone ; this, this is solitude I — Byron, 
(2) Smooth r^ins the water where the brook is deep, — Shakespeare, 

11. (1) Within this wall of flesh 

There is a soul counts thee her creditor. 

And with advantage means to pay thy \oye,— Shakespeare. 
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(2) Because, sister, your words are knocking out the brains of unfor- 
tunate me ; you are speaking stones. So Shakespeare says, " I 
will speak daggers to her, but use none ; " and Aristophanes s^ys 
in one of his plays, "You have spoken roses to me." — Riley's 
Plautus, 

12. Look how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold ; 
There's not the smallest orb which thou behold'st, 
But in his motion like an aTigel sings, 

Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubims : 

Svioh harmony is in immortal souls ; 

But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 

Doth grossly close it in, we cawaot hear it ^—Shakespeare, 

13. (1) By the side of a murmuring stream, 

An elderly gentleman sat, 
On the top of his head was a wig. 

And a-top of his wig was a hat, — Anon, 

(2) Why, let the stricken deer go weep, 
The hart v/ngalled play ; 
For some must watch, while some must sleep ; 
So runs the world away,— Shakespeare, 

14. (1) But 'tis strange : 

And oftentimes to win us to our harm. 
The instruments of darlmess tell us truths ; 
Win us by honest trifles, to betray us 
In deepest consequence, — Shakespeare, 

(2) Strange to the world, he wore a bashful look, 

The fields his study, nature was his hook. — Bloomjield, 

15. (1) 'Tis not in mortals to command success, 

But weHl do more, Sempronius : well deserve it. — Addison, 

(2) O fear not in a world like this. 
And tliou shalt know ere long^ 
Enow how sublime a thing it is 
To suffer and be strong. — Longfellow, 

16. Till, as a giant strong, a bridegroom gay. 

The sun springs dancing through the gates of day. 

He shakes his dewy locks, and hurls his beams 

O'er the proud hills, and down the glowing streams ; 

His fiery coursers bound above the main. 

And whirl the car along th* ethereal plain ; 

The fiery coursers and the car display 

A stream of glory and a flood of day. — Broome, " Paraphrase of Job." 

17. (1) Her face appears to be wrapped in a veil of sunbeams ; unblfemished 

is her complexion, and her skin is without a wrinkle.— <9ir 
William Jones, 

(2) And hark how blithe the throstle sings, 
He too is no mean teacher ; 
Come forth into the light of things. 
Let nature be your teacher, — Wordsworth. 
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18. Give thy thoughts no tongue, 

Nor any unproportioned thought his act. 

Be thou familiar, but by no means Tulgar. 

The friends thou hast, and their adoption tried. 

Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of steel : 

But ao not dull thy palm with entertainment 

Of each new-hatched, unfledged comrade. — Shakespeare. 

19. (1) What th^mgh on her cheek the rose loses its hue, 

Her ease and good-humour bloom all the year through ; 

Time still as he flies brings increase to her truth. 

And gives to her mind what he steals from her youth, — Ed, Moore, 

(2) This above all— To thine oion self he true ; 
And it mu^t follow, as the night the day, 
Thou can'st not then be f&lae to any man. — Shahespeare, 

20. To-morrow cheats us all. Why dost thou stay, 
And leave undone what should be dene to-day 1 
Begin — ^the present minute's in thy power ; 
But still f adjourn, and wait a fitter hour, 

Is like the clown, who at some river's side 

Expecting stands, in hopes the running tide 

Will all ere long be past. — Fool I not to knaw 

It still has flowed the same, and will for ever fiow.^Hughes, 

21. (1) So the struck eagle, 

Viewed his own feather on the fatal dart,* 

And winged the shaft that quivered in his heart : 

Keen were his pangs, but keener far to feel 

He nursed the pinion which impelled the s\jq^— Byron, 

(2) For freedom's battle on4ie begu-n, 
Bequeathed by bleeding sire to son. 
Though baffled oft is ever won, — Byron. 

22. (1) For He who made this vast machine to roll. 

Breathed Life in them, in us a reasoning Soul ; 
That kindred feelings might our state improve, 
And m/utual wants conduct to mutual love, — Juvenal, 

(2) what a glory doth this world put on. 

For him who with a fervent heart goes forth 
Under the bright and glorious sky, and looks 
On duties well performed and days well spent. — Longfellow, 

23. (1) I'll show you a sight that you'll fancy uncommon, 

Wit, beauty, and goodness, all met in a woman ; 

A heart to no folly or mischief inclined, 

A l)ody all grace, and all sweetness a mind.— -Bcf. Moore, 

(2) We7*e you, ^efair, but cautious whom ye trust, 
Did you but think how seldom fools are just j 
So many of your sex would not in vain 
Of broken vows and faithless men complain, — Rowe 
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24. (I) IJU'ld it truth with him who sings 

To one clear harp in divers tones, 

JTiat men may rise on stepping-stones 

Of their dead selves to higher things. — Tennyson, 

(2) All the woi'ld's a stage, 

And all the men and women merely players ; 

They have their exits and their entrances ; 

And one man in his time plays many parts. — Sha1ws2yeare. 

25. (1) He that attends to his interior self, 

That has a heart and keeps it ; has a mind 
That hungers and supplies it ; and who seeks 
A social, not a dissipated life, 
Has business. — Cowper, 

(2) It is certain that eitJier wise bearing, or ignorant carriage, is caught 
as men take diseases^ one of another \ therefore, let men take 
heed of their company. — Sluikespeare. 
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1. The English language befriends the grand American expression—it is 

brawny enough, and limber and full enough. On the tough stock 
of a race who,' through all change of circumstance, was' never 
without the idea of political liberty, which is the animus of all 
liberty, it has attracted the terms of daintier and gayer and subtler 
and more elegant tongues. It is the powerful language of resist- 
ance — it is the dialect of common sense. It is the speech of the 
proud and melancholy races, and of all who aspire. It is the 
chosen tongue to express growth, faith, self-esteem, freedom, 
justice, equality, friendliness, ampUtude, prudence, decision, and 
courage. It is the medium that shall well-nigh express the 
inexpressible. — Walt Whitman, 

2. They are slaves vfho fear to speak 
For i\iQ fallen and the weak ; 
They are slaves who will not choose 
Hati^, scoffing, and abuse, 
Rather than in silence shrink 

From the truth they needs must think ; 

They are slaves who dare not be 

In the right with two or three. — Janies Btossell Loioell, 

S. Am I so much to blame, that yesterday, when you wei-e pleading 
Warmly the cause of another, my heart, impulsive and wayward. 
Pleaded your own, and sjpake out, forgetful perhaps of decorum ? 
Certainly you can forgive me for speaking so frankly, for saying 
What I ov^ght not to have said, yet now I can never unsay it : 
For there are moments in life, when the heart is so full of emotion, 
That if by chance it be sJiaken, or into its depths like a pebble 
Drops some careless word, it overflows, and its secret. 
Spilt on the ground like water, can never be gathered together. 

Henry Wadsworth ZoTigfeUow, 

4. The taxes are indeed very heavy ; and if those laid on by the Govern- 
ment were the only ones we had to pay, we might more easily 
discharge them ; but we have many others, and much more 
grievous to some of us. We are taxed twice as much by our 
idleness, three times a^ much by our pride, and four times as much 
by our folly ; and from these taxes the Commissioners cannot ease 
or deliver us, by allowing an abatement.— -Bd?yam» Franklin, 
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5. King out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light ; 
The year is dying in the night ; 
Ring out, wild bells, and let him die* 

Ring out the old, ring in the new. 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow ; 
The year is going — let him go ; 
Ring out the false, ring in the true. 

Ming in the valiant man and free, 

Ring in the Christ that is to be. — Tennyson, 

6. There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 

Omitted, all the Toyage of tlieir life 

Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 

On such a full sea are we now afloat ; 

And we must take the current when it serves, 

Or lose our ventures, — Shakespeare, 

7. This is servitude. 

To serve the unwise, or him who hath rebelled 
Against his worthier, as thine now serve thee, 
Thyself not free, but to thyself enthralled ; 
Yet lewdly dar*st our ministering upbraid. 
Reign thou in Hell, thy kingdom ; let me serve 
In Heaven 6od ever blest, and His divine 
Behests obey, ivorthiest to be obeyed ; 
Yet chains in Hell, not realms expect ; meanwhile 
From me returned, as erst thou said'st from flight, 
This greeting on thy impious crest receive.— 3/t7i(>7i. 

8. Since I have raised to myself so great an audience, I shall spare no 

pains to make their instruction agreeable and their diversion 
useful. For which reasons I shall endeavour to enliven morality 
with wit, and to temper wit with morality, that my readers may, 
if possible, both ways find their account in the speculation of the 
day, ... It was said of Socrates that he brought philosophy 
down from heaven to inhabit among men ; and I shall be 
ambitious to hate it said of me that I brought philosophy out of 
closets and libraries, schools and colleges, to dwell in clubs and 
assemblies, at tea tables and in coffee houses. — Spectator, No. 10. 

9. Truth is man's maturest thought, 
That the earnest grasp and trv. 
Who for truth has never fought. 
Who lets falsehood known go by. 
Propagates himself the lie. 

To the plough then lay your hand 1 
Truth is naught when not embraced I 
Look not back, nor listless stand 
Where your line of work is traced, 
Falsehood vanishes when faced, — A, J. Ellis, 
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10. Men and women, and the earth and all upon it, are simply to he taken 

as they are, and the investigation of their past and present and 
future shall be unintermitted, and shall be done with perfect 
candour. Upon this basis philosophy speculates, ever looking 
toward the poet, eyer regarding the eternal tendencies of aU 
toward happiness, never inconsistent with what is clear to the 
senses and to the soul. For the eternal tendencies of all toward 
happiness make the only point of sane philosophy. — Walt Whitman. 

11. True love is hut a humble, low-bom thing, 
And hath its food served up in earthen ware ; 
It is a thing to walk loithj hand in hand, 
Through the every-dayness of this work-day world. 
Baring its tender feet to everg flint. 

Yet letting not one heart-beat go astrag 

From Beauty's law of plainness and content ; 

A simple, fireside thing ^ wJiose quiet smile 

Can warm earth's poorest hovel to a horns. — Janies Russell Lowell. 

12. Boston is the "hub" of the world. The "hub," in the language of 

America, is the nave, or centre-piece of the wheel, froai which 
the spokes radiate, and on which the wheel turns. As the 
Americans make, with their hickory wood, the best wheels in the 
world, they have some right to give to one of the pieces a name 
of their own. But, however, Boston need not quarrel with the 
saying. Nations, like individuals^ are generally governed by ideas, 
and no people to such a degree as the Americans ; and the ideas 
which have governed them i^Mherto have been supplied from New 
England. But Massachusetts has been the wheel within New 
England, and Bosto^n the wheel within Massachusetts. It has 
hitherto been the first source and foundation of the ideas that 
have moved and made America ; and it is, in a high and honourable 
sense, the "hub " of the New World.— i''. Barham ZincUe [E]. 

13. We all must work, with head or hand, 
For self or others, good or ill ; 

Life is ordained to bear, like land, 

Some fruit, be fallow as it will 

Evil has force itself to sow 

Where we deny the healthy seed. 

And all our choice is this—\jQ grow 

Pasture and grain, or noisome weed. — Lord Houghton. 

14. I believe the first test of a truly great man is humility. I do not mean 

by humility doubt of his own power, or hesitation in speaking his 
opinions ; but a right understanding of the relation between what 
he can do and say, and the rest of the world's sayings and doings. 
All great men not only know their own business, but usually know 
that they know it ; and are not only right in their main opinions, 
but they usually know that they are right in them ; only they do 
not think much of themselves on that account. . . . They have 
a curious under-sense of powerlessness, feeling that the greatness 
is not in them, but through them ; that they could not do or be 
anything else than God made them. And they see something 
divine and God-made in every other man they meet, and are 
endlessly, foolishly, incredibly merciful.— J<?A» Ruskin^ "Modem 
Painters" (E). 
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15. Do not crouch to-day, and worship 
The old Past whose life isjled ; 
Hush your voice to tender reverence, 
Crowned he lies, but cold and dead. 
For the Present reigns otir Monarchy 
"With an added weight of hours ; 
Honour her, for she is mighty 1 

Honour her, for she is mirs ! — Adelaide Procter, 

16. If Nations abstained from stealing, wliat need were there of fighting, — 

with its butcherings and burnings, decidedly the most expensive 
thing in the world? How miwh more two Nations, which, as I 
said, are but one Nation ; knit in a thousand ways by Nature and 
Practical Intercourse ; indivisible brother elements of the same 
great Saxondom, to which in all honourable ways be long life I 

Thomas Carlyle, 

17. And in the long years liker must they grow ; 
The man be more of woman, she of man ; 
He gain in sweetness and in moral height— 

Nor lose the wrestling thews that throw the world ; 

She mental breadth — hot fail in child ward care. 

Nor lose the childlike in the larger mind ; 

Till at the last she set herself to man, 

Like perfect music unto noble words. — Tennyso^i, 

18. Honour pricks me on. Yea ; but how~if honour pricks me off when I 

come on — how then 1 Can honour set a leg ? No. Or take away 
the grief of a wound 1 No. Honour hath no skill in surgery then ? 
No. What is honour? A word. What is that word, honour? 
Air. A trim reckoning I Who hath it ? He that died o' Wednes- 
day. Doth he feel it ? No. Doth he hear it ? No. Is it insen- 
sible then ? Yea, to the dead. But will it not live with the living ? 
No. Why ? Detraction will not suffer it : — therefore, I'll none of 
it : Honour is a mere scutcheon, and so ends my catechism. 



19. Never from lips of cunning /pZZ 
The thrilling Delphic oracle ; 
Out from the heart of nature rolled 
The burdens of the Bible old ; 
The litanies of nations came, 
Like the volcano's tongue of flame. 
Up from the burning core bel6w, — 
The canticles of love and woe. 

The word unto the prophet spohen 
Was writ on tables yet unbroken ; 
The word by seers or sibyls told, 
In groves of oak, or fanes of gold. 
Still floats upon the morning wind, 
. Still whispers to the willing mind. — Etnerson, 
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20. No man can obtain a leading position in the House of Commons without 
passing through a competitive examination of a very rigid and 
trying kind. It is a trial of physical strength and endurance ; it 
is a trial of patience and of temper ; it is a trial of readiness and 
fluency ; it is a trial of thorough and accurate knowledge ; but 
last, and chiefly of all, it is a trial of common sense, and of know- 
ledge of the world. If a man fails notoriously in any one of these 
particulars, but more especially if he fails in the last, he may do 
very well elsewhere, but he is not a man who can take a leading 
part in the House of Commons. — Lord StafUey (1865). 

21« Oh 1 my love has an eye of the softest blue, 
Yet it was not that that won me ; 
But a little bright drop from her soul was there — 
'lis that that has undone me. 

I might have passed that lovely cheek, 

Nor, perchance, my heart have left me ; 

But tne sensitive blush that came trembling there, 

Of my heart for ever bereft me. 

Think not 'tis nothing but lifeless clay, 

The elegant form that haunts me — 

*Tis the gracefully delicate mind that moves 

In every step, that enchants me. — i?. A, M,, " Literary PearU^ 

22. She is a quiet tenant enough in the daytime, but at night,— oh 1 at 

night she *' receives," and gives soirees and musical parties, and 
there are solos, and duets, and trios, and general choruses, and 
grand crashes, and all kinds of caterwauling. I have a notion she 
is a poetical cat, she falls into such fits of reverie, and that her 
friends are literary cats, perhaps, with a medical student or two 
among them. Roaring blades they are, at all events, and never go 
home till morning, under any consideration, or pay the least 
attention to the police, but rampage along the walls, and scuttle 
over the slates, making love with frightful emphasis outside ganet 
windows, and settling aflEairs of honour on projecting parapets. 

R. A, M,y " Literary PearU!" 

23. Paradise and groves 
Elysian, fortunate fields— like those of old 
Sought in the Atlantic main, why should they be 
A history only of departed things, 
Or a mere fiction of what never was ? 
For the discerning intellect of man. 
When wedded to his goodly universe 
In love and holy passion, shall find these 
A simple produce of the common day. 
I long before the blissful hour arrives 
Would chant in lowly peace, the spousal verse 
Of this great consummation ; and by words 
Which speak of nothing more than what we are. 
Would I arouse the sensual from their sleep 
Of death, and win the vacant and the vain 
To noble rai>tures ; while my voice proclaims 
How exquisitely the individual mind 
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(And the progressive powers perhaps no less 

Of the whole species) to the external world 

Is fitted : — ^and how exquisitely, too, 

Theme this but little heard of among men, 

The external world is fitted to the mind ; 

And the creation (by no lower name 

Can it be called) which they with blended might 

Accomplish I — this is our high argument. — Wordsworth, 

24. A weighty sentence should be powerful in its substantives, choice and 

discreet in its adjectives, nicely correct in its verbs ; not a word 
that could be added, nor one which the most fastidious would 
venture to suppress ; in order lucid, in sequence logical, in method 
perspicuous J and yet with a pleasant and inviting intricacy which 
disappears as you advance in the sentence ; the language, through- 
out, not quaint, not obsolete, not common, and not new ; its several 
clauses justly proportioned and carefully balanced, so that it moves 
like a well-disciplined army organised for conquest ; the rhythm, 
not that of music, but of a higher and more fantastic melodious- 
ness, submitting to no rule, incapable of being taught ; the sub- 
stance and the form alike disclosing a happy union of the soul of 
the author to the subject of his thought, having, therefore, indi- 
viduality without personal predominance ; and withal there must 
be a sense of felicity about it, declaring it to be the product of a 
happy moment, so that you feel it will not happen again to that 
man who writes the sentence, or to any other of the sons of men, 
to say the like thing so choicely, tersely, mellifluously, and 
completely.—" FHeinds in Council,'' " Realmah,'' chap. vii. (E). 

25. God is not dumb, that He should speak no more ; 
If thou hast wanderings in the wilderness 

And find'st not Sinai, 'tis thy soul is poor ; 
There towers the mountain of the voice no less. 
Which whoso seeks shall find ; but he who bends 
Intent on manna still, and mortal ends. 
Sees it not, neither hears its thundered lore. 

Slowly ther Bible of the race is writ, 

And not on paper leaves, nor leaves of stone ; 

Each age, each kindred, adds a verse to it. 

Texts of despair or hope, of joy or moan. 

While swings the sea, while mists the mountains shroud, 

While thunder's surges burst on cliffs of cloud. 

Still at the prophet's feet the nations sit. — James Mussell Lowell, 
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